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THE month of May has witnessed, in the assassination of the Shah 
of Persia and the coronation of the Czar of Russia, two events of 
deep and enduring interest to the world. The two most conspicuous 
representatives of despotic and autocratic rule in Europe and Asia; 
the very embodiments of the oldest and newest order of things, the 
past and the future, so different and yet so near akin, have divided 
between them the attention of mankind. The one, an astute and 
strong ruler, sincerely striving to lead his country in the path of 
reform and regeneration, struck down by an assassin on the steps of 
a mosque ; the other, a young man of unknown capacity, placing on 
his head an Imperial crown, amidst the congratulations of two 
continents, and the tumultuous applause of an empire only second to 
that of the English Queen in extent, population, and power. 

What more dramatic than the contrast between the swift and bloody 
death of the successor of the monarchs whose kingdom had already 
grown old when Cesar’s galleys first touched the shores of Britain, and 
the triumphant inauguration of the reign of the ruler of the youngest 
of European Powers, with princes, ambassadors, and nobles bowing 
before the throne, an armed host around him, and a dazzled and 
bewildered nation shouting in their madness: ‘It is the voice of a 
god, and not ofa man’? In still more vivid dramatic contrast stands 
the shining figure of the young Czar in the central pavilion on the 
Khodinsky plain, surrounded by a gay crowd of laughing women 
and obsequious courtiers, while the bands play Glinka’s ‘ Life for the 
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Czar,’ and, within sight and hearing, rolls towards Moscow the long 
line of wagons laden with the corpses of three thousand of his 
subjects, poor dumb animals, slain by the carelessness, cowardice, and 
imbecility of his officials. ‘Ave! imperator: morituri te salutant.’ 
The catastrophe will, in a country so grossly ignorant and supersti- 
tious as Russia, overshadow the whole reign. Why had no care been 
taken to propitiate a hostile Fortune? Why, as ina Roman triumph, 
had no slave been placed in the chariot of the victorious general to 
whisper in his ear that he was mortal ? 

The duty of moralising may be left to the clergy and special 
correspondents, and all that is intended here is to suggest considera- 
tions which, though familiar to all political thinkers, the majority of 
Englishmen are too careless or too occupied to work out for them- 
selves. The close of the nineteenth century has seen the interest of 
the human tragedy transferred from Europe to Africa and Asia. The 
coming century, which will be full of scientific marvels radically 
changing the conditions of modern life, will also see the awakening 
of old world nations whom many have believed to have sunk into 
hopeless decrepitude ; while the savage peoples who have, through 
long ages, lived in fear and darkness, will, at last, turn to the light 
and, with glad hearts, prepare to take their rightful places at the 
feast which civilisation and freedom have provided impartially for all 
mankind, Everywhere the valley of dry bones begins to stir with 
new life. The miraculous advance of Japan is no subject for jealousy 
or fear, but is the happiest omen for all. India, educated and free, 
will quadruple her wealth; the desert plains of Persia may again 
blossom as the rose, and the valley of the Nile repeat the glories of 
the Pharaohs. The crowded ant-hills of Chinese cities will be trans- 
formed by the railway and the telegraph ; while the spirit of change, 
like the faint breeze that precedes the dawn, is beginning to wake 
the dwellers on the slopes of the Atlas, by the far waters of Nyanza, 
and among the Turkomans’ camel-hair tents. The earth is in travail 
with the new birth that is to be, and the future is of hope and not of 
despair. 

Who, then, and of what spirit are they who shall dominate the 
twentieth century and lead the expectant nations in the path of pro- 
gress? For Asia and for Persia, with which this article is specially 
concerned, there can be no shadow of doubt as to the answer. 
England and Russia are the two Powers between whom the empire 
of Asia will be divided, and there is no other to complicate their 
rivalry. The Monroe doctrine is a chain which binds Americans to 
their own continent ; Germany has no colonising aptitude and all the 
commercial advantages she may desire are secured to her under the 
British flag. Austria and Italy are the hereditary friends of 
England. The day of France is past, with population and power 
growing each year proportionally less; and, whatever her jealous ill- 
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temper, she may perhaps consider that the shopkeepers and attorneys 
who rule her to-day are not likely to be more successful than Louis 
the Fourteenth or Napoleon in a war with England, which would 
sweep her flag from the seas and leave her with Algeria as her only 
colony. It is in the conviction that England and Russia stand face 
to face as the sole pretenders to Asiatic sovereignty ; that the struggle 
between them for supremacy will be the dominant note of the 
twentieth century, as the contest between France and England for 
colonial empire was the dominant note of the eighteenth, that the 
chief significance of the Moscow celebration is found. 

That imposing ceremony signifies the renewed consecration of 
autocracy ; the fresh dedication of a nation to the service of despot- 
ism ; the surrender of independence and free will and intellectual 
vigour and the joy of life to a fetish as degrading as any that makes 
the savage tremble in an African jungle. For the young Czar, 
weighed down with his impossible responsibilities, a god to some of 
his people, a tyrant to others, we can only feel a profound and re- 
spectful pity. For the Russian people our sympathy may be as deep 
and sincere; nor is there room for a single shadow of ill-will or 
hostility to either Czar or people on the part of Englishmen. He 
and they are alike slaves of a traditional system of government which 
is an anachronism in this age and a constant danger to the peace and 
the freedom of the world. What can be more pathetic than the figure 
of the Czar as he takes his predestined seat on the throne whose pre- 
tensions are an insult to heaven and an outrage to man? He is 
singularly unfitted for the responsibilities of rule, for, like other 
princes of semi-civilised states, a jealous tradition has not allowed 
him any training in public affairs. The dominating influence in his 
life has been, and doubtless still is, that of the gracious lady so closely 
allied to our own Royal House, to whose ability, courage, and good- 
ness of heart the peace of Europe owed, during the late reign, far 
more than is generally imagined. He may possess qualities and 
virtues which, under a happier system, might bear fruit in the pro- 
sperity of his people; but he, like his subjects, is crushed by the 
administrative machine, from which, in Russia, there is no escape. 
A new Czar has as little initiative and is as much at the mercy of 
permanent officials as is the chief of an English Department reading 
in the House of Commons the elaborate evasions of his head clerks. 
If he were really a despot it might be well; for a benevolent despot 
is an excellent thing ; but he is no more than the irresponsible head 
of an evil system which is founded on repression, ignorance, darkness 
and slavery. The chief object of the Russian bureaucracy, whatever 
official apologists may say, is to exclude the light ; to hold the people 
in a blind superstitious obedience ; to punish, imprison and banish 
those who would teach the miserable moujik that he is a man and 
not a vodka-filled beast, that the peasant has his rights as well as the 
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Czar and an equal claim to happiness and freedom. This is why 
political discussion is forbidden in Russia, why every book which 
opens the windows of the mind, even though of pure science and 
philosophy, is prohibited by the censorship, and why every unorthodox 
dissenter who questions the claims of the successor of Ivan and Paul 
and Catherine to mediate with God for the people is regarded as 
disloyal and is treated as such. A system like this would never have 
been tolerated by any race of energy and intelligence, as Englishmen 
have often taught both Popes and kings. But the Slav people, of an 
Oriental type, patient, sluggish, mystic and ignorant beyond all 
imagination, bear and suffer, and allow themselves to be driven, like 
sheep to the slaughter, into the armies of the Czar. The great 
majority of Englishmen have no ill-feeling towards Russia, and would 
rejoice to see her with open ports on the Pacific, stretching her giant 
limbs in peaceful development. But for the stupid, cruel, and corrupt 
bureaucracy which dominates Russian policy those who love freedom 
can have no sympathy, and it is a strange portent that France and 
the United States, who, in name at least, represent purely democratic 
institutions, should be the two Powers who express the warmest 
friendship for the Russian Government. In this ignorant submission 
of a vast population, directed by a tenacious and unscrupulous bureau- 
cracy, who use the name of the Czar to justify their own selfish ends 
and his spiritual authority to confuse a simple people, lies the strength 
of Russia and the danger to Europe and Asia. Freedom and educa- 
tion and constitutional government can alone remove the danger, but 
these the Czar, however benevolent his personal tendencies may be, 
has no power to confer. 

The strength of the British Empire rests, unless all the results 
of civilisation be a lie, on surer and deeper foundations, on’ equal 
rights, on free speech, on the interdependence of class upon class, 
and on a reasoned loyalty to the ruling House. Many of those who 
read this article will have witnessed and will never forget the inde- 
scribable scene of tumultuous enthusiasm at the victory of the Prince 
of Wales in the Derby, and will have understood its significance as a 
spontaneous expression of the affectionate loyalty of a free people. 
As significant and instructive to the friends and enemies of England 
was the interesting spectacle at the Military Tournament, where, in 
long procession, passed in review the ‘Sons of the Empire,’ specimens 
of each division of the multitudinous armies of the Queen, from every 
quarter of the world. Surely a sight to make each British heart beat 
fast, to encourage each lover of freedom, and to remind us that 
Imperial Federation, which some timid statesmen have thought to 
be an idle dream, is, in some essential particulars, already accom- 
plished. Here, from Canada to the Equator and to the far continent 
of Australia, are the representatives of a vast host, capable of indefi- 
nite increase, who are all free and independent citizens of the great 
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British commonwealth, whose voluntary service counts high above 
the unwilling service of compelled soldiers. If the world-empire of 
England has roused the envy of Powers who would be glad to assist 
at her dismemberment, she has yet taught the lessons of freedom to 
her great’ dependencies so unreservedly that France or Russia, Ger- 
many or the United States would not profit by our defeat. Australia, 
Canada, South Africa, and probably India are strong enough to stand 
alone against hostile attack. The free trade policy of England which 
in these days is questioned by impoverished landlords is, in reality, 
a chief support of our power, as it neutralises the jealousy of other 
nations, whose vanity may suffer but whose pockets are filled by our. 
success. If, like France or Russia, we closed our foreign possessions 
to outsiders by hostile tariffs, a league might well be formed against 
us. But England claims no privileges which she does not share with 
the rest of the world. It is French stockholders who have most 
benefited by the pacification of Egypt, and German merchants and 
financiers amass their fortunes under the British flag preferentially 
to their own. The so-called selfish policy of England has been, since 
the triumph of free trade, a cosmopolitan unselfishness unparalleled 
in history. ‘ 

Having sketched the positions of the competitors for Asiatic 
supremacy, we will now consider the country most immediately 
affected by their rivalry ; which is Persia, geographically the neigh- 
bour of both, seeing that Afghanistan, as a subsidised state, may be 
held to be attached to the British Empire. So much has been 
written of Persia lately that I will not repeat what may be found in 
admirable travels and handbooks, but a brief notice of the results of 
the late reign is needed to make the present position intelligible. 


The late Shah Nfsiruddin, signifying Defender of the Faith, was, 
for his time and country, an enlightened, prudent, and liberal-minded 
ruler. It is not possible to apply to his conduct and administration 
a standard of comparison which is only applicable to Western 
countries and constitutional forms of government where progress is 
largely due to popular sentiment and initiative, while the slow con- 
servatism of the East opposes its vis inertic and its traditional and 
religious opposition to all change, however beneficial. Nevertheless, 
his reign of nearly fifty years would compare not unfavourably with 
an equal period of storm and stress and feverish reform and revolu- 
tion in many Western countries. In every direction substantial 
progress has been made. The administration of justice has been 
rendered both more certain and more merciful. Schools and colleges 
have been founded, for the late Shah was interested in education and 
was himself acquainted with French, Arabic and Turkish, and in 
Persian was a poet of some merit, while the diaries which he 
published after his European tours have had a wide circulation, not 
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only in Western countries but in Persia, where they enjoyed the 
honour, which English authors may well envy, of compulsory 
purchase and a special tax. The greatest defect of the Shah was his 
avarice, which was immense and insatiable; and although this is a 
fault common among Oriental despots, who feel that their power can 
only be made secure from attack by the command of a full treasury, 
yet it injured and often ruined his schemes for the development of 
his country. If he had been content to spend some portion of his 
hoards on public improvements, on the repair of ancient reservoirs 
and watercourses, and the construction of roads and bridges, he 
would have brought under cultivation tracts of culturable Jand which 
are now desert and would have largely benefited both his own 
revenue and the general trade of the country. But he could not 
make up his mind to spend money, and required every improvement 
not only to pay for itself, but to bring a large contribution to his 
own treasury. The concessions which were given to all comers for 
manufactures, mines, tramways, roads, banks, monopolies for lotteries, 
electric lighting, tobacco culture, and other schemes were in no 
case assisted by State money; but all had to surrender a share of 
their profits, real or problematical, to the Shah. The consequence 
was that the greater number of these industrial undertakings, which, 
in a strange country and among a suspicious population, required 
constant support and large pecuniary assistance from the Govern- 
ment, soon withered and disappeared, and the Shah not only lost his 
anticipated profit, but solid and honourable financiers were deterred 
from adventuring in so unpropitious a country. The ground was 
left free to less honest speculators, who applied for concessions, not to 
work them seriously but to pass them on for a consideration to others 
who might successfully plant them in the often credulous markets of 
Europe. Disaster followed, the credit of Persia was lowered, and 
sound enterprises were seriously injured by the collapse of worthless 
speculations. 

There was nothing of the religious bigot about Nasiruddin, and 
there is no probability in the story that his assassin was a Babi, com- 
missioned to avenge the death of the founder of the sect and the 
persecution of his followers. The truth is that, with the exception 
of a few local outbreaks of intolerance on the part of the orthodox 
priesthood, who find it easy to excite the populace, Baébism, which is 
to Muhammadanism what the Reformed Faith was to the Church of 
Rome, or Kukaism to the creed of the Sikhs, has been not only toler- 
ated but protected in Persia by the Shah. At the beginning of his 
reign, when the extravagant pretensions of the founder had excited 
both irritation and alarm, the sect was persecuted with some ferocity, 
but it has been gradually acknowledged that Bébism is a religious 
and not a political propaganda, many of the Ministers belong to it, 
secretly or openly, and its adherents are said to include two-fifths of 
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the population. In any case, the Babis had no grievance against 
NAsiruddin, and their persecution was of small account when com- 
pared with the tender mercies of the Inquisition or the cruel treat- 
ment of Jews and Dissenters by Russia. Even the Kukas, in the 
Punjab, some twenty years ago, were ruthlessly suppressed when, 
like the B&bis in 1850-52, they began to play with rebellion. Re- 
formers must not complain of martyrdom, and the Babis have only 
been sufficiently persecuted in Persia to render them interesting. 
Many of their communistic and socialistic doctrines have of late years 
been given less offensive prominence, and their general principles, 
which inculcate freedom of judgment, the abolition of the wearisome 
ceremonial of Islam, and the emancipation of women, are quite in™ 
sympathy with the spirit of the day, and in time may stir the stag- 
nant waters of Muhammadanism throughout the world. The assassi- 
nation of the Shah is more likely to bedue to some private wrong, 
or to the inflammatory teaching of men like Jamaluddin, an 
intriguer well known in London society, whose extradition the 
Persian Government is now endeavouring to obtain from the Porte, 
and who, in conjunction with others, has been stirring up hatred and 
ill-will against the Shah and his Government for several years past. 

Not only the Babis were protected by the Shah, but the Jewish, 
Armenian and Zoroastrian communities, which at the time of his 
accession were in a very miserable condition, have been well 
treated, and their position materially improved. Especially has this 
been the case with the Parsis, mostly resident in Yezd and Kirman, 
descendants of the old Zoroastrian rulers and people of Persia. The 
state of these was so hopeless that large numbers emigrated to India, 
where they have become loyal and valuable citizens. But they did 
not forget their poor co-religionists left behind in Persia, and, in 
1854, an association was founded for their relief by Mr. Manakjee 
Nasserwanjee Petit, father of Sir Dinshaw Petit, Bart., who still 
presides over it. Warmly seconded by the efforts of the Indian 
Government, Sir Henry Rawlinson and the British ministers at 
Teheran, the Parsis obtained from the Shah the abolition of all 
special tribute and taxes which had before been levied upon them, 
and they are now in no worse position than the Muhammadan com- 
munity. 

The Shah N&siruddin showed much discretion in the conduct of 
his foreign relations with England and Russia. These are, indeed, 
the only Powers with which he is vitally concerned, although Turkey, 
which adjoins the whole western frontier of Persia, is often obstructive 
and never friendly, for Shah and Sultan are rival potentates in the 
Muhammadan world, representative respectively of the Shia and Sunn 
forms of that creed. Especially at the mouth of the united Tigris 
and Euphrates, with the competing ports of Busrah and Muhamrah, 
do Persian and Turkish interests come into collision, and the question 
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is still one of difficulty and promises future trouble. But at Teheran, agg 
the English and Russian Legations are the only ones of consequence. dis 
Sometimes the exceptional activity or ability of the Minister of alo 
France, or Germany, or Belgium, or the United States may give to me 
one or the other an unusual or factitious importance, but these the 
phenomena are transitory, and Persia thoroughly understands that Mi 
her foreign policy is little more than the conduct of her relations with Ba 
Russia and England. This knowledge the Shah utilised both to Pe 
maintain peace abroad and order at home, and to supply his treasury an 
by playing on the jealousies of each Power by turns, and granting to ya 
one concessions which were balanced by subsequent favours to the Rt 
other. Nor can Nasiruddin be blamed for a line of conduct which tre 
was the only one which insured him so long and prosperous a reign. sei 
He played the game with skill and success, in strong contrast to Amir th 
Sher Ali Khan of Afghanistan, whose clumsy imitation of the Shah ne 
cost him his kingdom and his life. Only once, in 1857, did bo 
N&siruddin come into hostile contact with England, when his armed wl 
attempt to recover Herat, the ancient Persian capital of Khorassan, Ri 
brought Sir James Outram with a British army to Bushire and the cle 
Karun, when a swift campaign restored to the Shah the power of de 
seeing clearly the conditions under which a Persian monarch must tir 
be content to rule. It has been plausibly argued that it was unwise of 
for England to have then retired from the Persian Gulf without any 

territorial indemnity, and that the annexation and permanent occupa- we 
tion of Bushire and Muhamrah would have given us the undisputed at 
command of the Persian Gulf, and the control of the chief commercial 1g 
routes from the coast to the interior. But a more far-sighted of 
statesmanship would urge that no policy is so economical as dis- by 
interestedness. Our refusal, at that time, to dismember Persia for ul 
our own advantage convinced not only the Shah but the Ministers e\ 
and the people that we were the sincere friends of Persia, and that hi 
our ambitions did not include conquest or annexation of the country. pe 
The same lesson taught to Afghanistan when we withdrew from the of 
country and refused to annex Kandahar, for which there was both pe 
reason and excuse, has transformed a suspicious neighbour into an re 
ally confident in the honesty of our intentions, and our moderation te 
in Afghanistan confirmed the friendly feeling of Persia to England. t] 
Object lessons in disinterestedness convince nations who regard mere ir 
protestations as the idle wind. It may be questioned whether our C 
position in the Gulf would have been favourably affected by the cl 
retention of Persian seaports at the cost of the alienation of Persian in 
sympathy. So long as England holds the command of the sea she I 
will dominate the Gulf and the trade routes from the south. Should C 
she lose that command, the question of her influence in the Persian g 
Gulf will become of infinitesimal importance. a 


The policy of Russia towards Persia has been a record of constant 
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aggression, the absorption of province after province, district after 
district, frontier villages and the head waters of the mountain streams 
along the whole northern border. The treaty of Gulistan in 1813 
merely stereotyped the results of continual aggression by Russia from 
the year 1800, when Georgia was annexed by the Emperor Paul, 
Mingrelia, Ganja (now Elizabethpol), Talish, Immeritia, Darband, 
Béka and Persian Daghistén, Shewén, Sheki, Karébégh and Moghan. 
Persia surrendered her right to have ships of war on the Caspian sea, 
and to-day the Shah is not allowed to fly the Persian flag on his own 
yacht in those waters, a barbarous insult little to the credit of 
Russian intelligence. In 1825, a three years’ war, ending with the 
treaty of Turkmanchai, gave Russia further concessions ; in 1840, she 
seized the important island of Ashoréda for a naval station, and al- 
though N&siruddin contrived to avoid open war with his powerful 
neighbour, he had to endure constant encroachment on his northern 
border, especially on the Atrek river, as a comparison of the map 
which accompanied Sir Henry Rawlinson’s work on England and 
Russia in the East with the latest published maps of Persia will 
clearly show. This book may still be recommended to those who 
desire to study the Persian question, as the best and most authorita- 
tive statement of the political situation in Central Asia, and the lapse 
of time has in no way destroyed its value. 

The attitude of England and Russia towards Persia is clear and 
wel] defined. England has no desire for territorial aggrandisement 
at the expense of Persia, and she has proved this by her action in 
1857. She is anxious to assist in the regeneration and development 
of Persia, to encourage its ruler to improve his administration and 
by his personal example and authority to abolish the system of 
universal corruption which now prevails, owing to the practice of 
every office from a governorship to a clerkship being sold to the 
highest bidder, with the permission to recoup himself from the 
people, who, though not overtaxed, are tormented by the burden 
of illegitimate fines, perquisites and requisitions. England would 
persuade the Shah to start beneficent schemes of irrigation, to 
restore the reservoirs and water courses which have fallen into decay, 
to improve the means of communication, especially roads, to develop 
the industrial resources of the country, which are considerable, both 
in mineral and vegetable products, to double the revenue from 
Customs by an honest system of collection, and to reorganise the 
currency, the disordered condition of which is the cause of constant 
irritation and discontent, and is the most immediate necessary reform. 
If England could see Persia strong and prosperous she would be 
content, and the peace of Asia would secure a new and powerful 
guarantee. Nor in the industrial schemes which England is ready to 
assist with her capital does she ask for any exclusive privileges ; and 
the advantages which may accrue from a more extended commerce 
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and a more secure employment of capital will be open to the whole 
world in common with herself. 

The action of Russia towards Persia has not been less clear than 
that of England. She has throughout the century missed no 
opportunity, either in time of peace or war, of increasing her own 
possessions at the expense of Persia, and the larger part of her 
Transcaucasian province has been so acquired. She is accustomed, 
ivy-like, to grow fat on decaying organisms: Persia, Turkey and 
China furnish but different illustrations of her persistent policy. 
Her cynical abandonment of the Armenians to destruction because 
she did not choose to allow other European powers to interfere with 
her chosen prey is the most shameless scandal of contemporary 
politics, and Persia will do well to take the lesson to heart. For 
Persia to become strong and independent would cause Russia infinite 
annoyance, and her jealousy is directly aroused when she sees any 
hand approach the fruit which she has determined to gather. All 
concessions proposed to be granted by the Persian Government to 
other powers she opposes, and if she cannot cancel them she insists 
on a still larger concession being given to herself. The development 
of the industrial resources of Persia she does not desire, further than 
to divert all foreign commerce to routes where it may pay heavy toll 
to her own custom houses. Indignation at misgovernment and 
corruption in Persia she can hardly be expected to feel, for corruption 
in Russia is probably as high placed and universal ; while, as for 
moral and intellectual progress, there is to-day in poor, ignorant 
Persia more real freedom of speech and action, more religious tolera- 
tion, more practical acknowledgment of the dignity and equality of 
man than in all the wide dominions of the Czar. There is no doubt 
that the Persian, who belongs to the purest Aryan type, is far more 
highly developed than the Russian Slav, who has never shown him- 
self to be possessed of any high intellectual capacity. 

There is a very general and excusable ignorance as to the relative 
influence of England and Russia in Persia. It is assumed that the 
power of Russia has continually increased at Teheran, while that of 
England has diminished ; that Russia could, at any moment, overrun 
and annex Persia without any effective interference from England, 
and there are writers of repute who argue that it is useless to con- 
tend with the inevitable, and that it would be the wisest policy to 
hasten the disintegration of Persia and come to an arrangement with 
Russia to divide the kingdom of the Shah. Such a policy would be 
as foolish as it would be immoral. So far from English influence 
having decreased at Teheran there was no time in the last fifty years 
in which England was more powerful in Persia than she is to-day. 
Sir Henry Drummond Wolff, Sir Frank Lascelles and Sir Mortimer 
Durand, a succession of ministers of ripe experience, knowledge of 
the East, energy and enlightened patriotism, have entirely altered the 
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discreditable position to which England had sunk in Persia, when her 
policy was conducted by apathetic and timid diplomatists. It is 
obvious that if Russia were to move her armies into Persia she 
could occupy Teheran and the northern provinces without serious op- 
position. The Persian army, as we experienced in 1857, is neither 
numerous, well armed nor disciplined, and England would certainly 
not send troops so far from their base. But there are many consider- 
ations which make it unlikely that Russia will take such a step. In 
the first place it would probably entail war with England, who could 
command the Gulf, the more important trade routes and the southern 
provinces. So far as Russia is concerned, having full command of 
the Caspian and an excellent road from Resht to the capital, such an 
occupation would be of little benefit to her trade and would be more 
costly than it was worth; while her road to the open sea would be 
more effectually blocked than ever. In the second place, the indus- 
trial development of Persia which, in spite of many difficulties and 
opposition from corrupt officials and fanatical priests, has made 
great progress during the last few years, has raised a moral barrier 
against Russian ambition. Persia, with an elaborate telegraph system, 
a rudimentary free press and a veneer of Western civilisation in her 
capital, almost as substantial as that of Belgrade or Bucharest ; with 
all the nations of Europe represented by their Legations, and enjoying 
the special regard and friendship of England, cannot be attacked and 
overrun without outraging the conscience of Europe. Russia has 
done good service in Central Asia in restoring order and subduing 
the wild, slave-hunting Turkoman tribes, but she has no superior 
civilisation to offer to an ancient monarchy like Persia, nor is the 
fate of the Persian peasant so miserable or degraded as that of the 
Russian. Nor should it be thought that Persia is a country where 
life and property are insecure. Crime is of rare occurrence, travel- 
ling is safe, and it is from pride and not from necessity that Persians 
carry arms. The streets of Teheran are certainly safer than those 
of Paris and London, and a stranger may roam at night in perfect 
security in the darkest quarters of the capital. Lastly, the Russian 
Empire, which from various considerations, such as its vast area, the 
homogeneity of its population and their stolid patriotism, is impreg- 
nable as a defensive power, is singularly weak for offence. The very 
qualities which make the Russian soldiery so formidable at home 
render them inefficient abroad ; the inferior quality of the officers and 
generals, the indescribable corruption which makes the transport and 
commissariat departments invariably break down, the want of com- 
munications and the general absence in staff or men of any intelligent 
spirit—these and other causes render the Russian armies, so over- 
whelming on paper, altogether unreliable for offensive warfare. Even 
Turkey, bankrupt and enfeebled, would have beaten Russia in the 
late war had not the despised Roumanians come to her assistance. 
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It is most unreasonable to argue, as some English writers are 
doing, that the present Shah, Muzaffar-ud-Din, is incompetent and 
has strong Russian proclivities, when they evidently know little or 
nothing about him. The very fact that he has succeeded to the 
throne without any opposition either from the people or rival 
claimants more favourably placed for a cowp d@’état at Teheran, shows 
that there is a general belief in his capacity. The statement that 
he is ignorant of affairs and has no aptitude for government is 
absurd when it is remembered that he is a man of mature age who 
has for years administered, through subordinate governors, but still 
in the independent manner of Persian viceroys, a large and important 
province where he has been distinctly popular. Rapacity and corrup- 
tion, which have hitherto been the rule in Persia, have not been 
absent from his province of Azarbijién, but they have not been so 
rampant there as in other provinces, notably in those over which the 
Zill-i-Sultén, the eldest son of the late Shah, holds sway. It is true 
that the new monarch has, of late years, been careful not to make 
himself so prominent as to arouse the jealousy of his father, for he 
knew that this might result in his being deprived of the position of 
Wali Ahd, or heir apparent. He had seen his elder brother, the 
Zill-i-Sultén, who made too conspicuous a parade of his wealth and 
his troops, suddenly stripped of the greater part of his power and 
reduced to insignificance, and his readiness to learn the lesson rather 
proves his intelligence than his incompetence. There is no reason 
to credit the statement that he has any special Russian tendencies, 
though his residence at Tabreez, near the Russian border, has naturally 
inclined him to friendly intercourse with his powerful neighbours. 
At Teheran he will be able to take a more general view of the 
political situation. It would be foolish in the extreme for any Shah 
to set himself in opposition to Russia, or to excite her jealousy by 
too pronounced a partiality for any other power. A wholesome 
dread of Russia and a desire to conciliate her by any reasonable con- 
cessions was the consistent policy of Ndsiruddin, and his successor, 
if he be wise, will continue in the same course. But though a 
prince and an heir apparent may find it convenient to cultivate 
Russian friendships which may assist him in maintaining a difficult 
and critical position, it is not to be believed that an actual ruler of 
Persia will look on Russia with any more sentimental regard than a 
rabbit bestows on a boa constrictor. The manners of Russian diplo- 
matists very much savour of their Tartar origin, and persuasion is 
quickly exchanged for menace with those who are too weak to be 
audacious. There is reason to believe that if the new Shah, who has 
safely arrived at his capital and was enthroned on the 8th of June, acts 
towards Russia with discretion and courtesy, and at the same time 
relies on the support and assistance of England for the industrial 
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development of his country, he may have a more prosperous reign 
than that of his father. 

As for the suggestion that England should come to terms with 
Russia for the partition of Persia, it is sufficient to remark that the 
true policy of England is to work for the regeneration of Persia, 
which is by no means hopeless, and which both Lord Salisbury and 
Sir Henry Drummond Wolff believed possible when the charter for the 
Imperial Bank of Persia was granted by Her Majesty’s Government. 
The proposed arrangement would rival the partition of Poland in 
infamy, and whatever glamour may attach to success, especially with 
gallant and adventurous Englishmen, it is not too much to hope that 
the conscience of England is not debauched by the sordid and stupid 
muddle connected with the names of Rhodes and Jameson. The 
morality of writers who cynically advocate the partition of Persia 
between England and Russia savours of that of the old Cornish parson 
in Peter Pindar, who was preaching when the cry of ‘A wreck! a 
wreck !’ was heard outside the church, and the congregation began, 
one by one, to steal away. Finding his eloquence unavailing to 
detain them, 


‘Stop! stop!’ cried he, ‘ at least one prayer : 
Let me get down and all start fair.’ 


But England, whose name, whatever her enemies may say, stands as 
a synonym for honour and good faith throughout the East, will refuse 
to accept the counsels of filibusters, and will honestly endeavour to 
promote the prosperity of Persia. The continuance of the Prime 
Minister, or Sadr Azam, in office is a signal proof of the good sense 
of the new monarch. It is exceedingly difficult, as may be imagined, 
for the Chief Minister of an Oriental state to keep on good terms 
with the heir apparent, and it is phenomenally rare for the latter to 
continue him in power when he succeeds to the throne. That it has 
been possible on this occasion reflects great credit on both the Shah 
and the Minister. The speech of the Shah on the occasion of his 
enthronement at Teheran, telegraphed to the Times on the 9th of 
June, contains the following notable passage, which will rejoice all 
the true friends of Persia : 


The Sadr Azam, who is one of the most enlightened and experienced servants 
of the late Shah, is confirmed in his eminent post ; and, with full powers in civil 
and military administration, will from this moment execute our decrees, giving us 
content and satisfaction, and gaining for himself a further increase of royal 
favour. 


The Shah further commences his reign auspiciously by an act of 
benevolence which will greatly increase his popularity, removing in 
perpetuity throughout Persia the taxes on meat and bread, which 
pressed hardly on the poorer classes. In connection with this remis- 
sion it may be mentioned, as showing the good disposition of the 
late Shah and the desire of his son to extend his benevolent inten- 
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tions, that on the day that the telegraphic announcement of this 
concession reached England, I received the draft of an edict, drawn 
up by the late Shah, and signed by him a few days before his assassi- 
nation, showing that this was the very favour which he proposed to 
grant to the Teheran townsmen on the occasion of his jubilee. 
As this document has never been published in Europe or Persia, I 
subjoin a translation, as it is of permanent interest.’ 

The Prime Minister, Mirza Ali Asghar Khan, is well known to 
European statesmen, as he accompanied the Shah during his tour 
in 1889. He is now about forty years of age, and is a man of 
great resource, courage, and ability. He has maintained his posi- 
tion by the force of his high personal qualities, and is favourably 
regarded by all the foreign Legations at Teheran. He is sincerely 
anxious for the peaceful development of Persia, and has given 
constant support to all serious enterprises which he believed would 
further that object. Especially does he desire the construction of 
roads and railways, and he was personally interested in the concession 
granted to the Imperial Bank for a road between Teheran and the 
southern ports, making over to the Bank his original rights in the 
section between Teheran and Kum. He has been a warm and con- 
stant friend to the Imperial Bank of Persia, and it was largely due to 
his advice and assistance that it has attained its present position. 
He is thoroughly liberal in his ideas, and has always been an admirer 
of England and a friend of Englishmen, So long as he retains the 
confidence of the Shah there is every hope that a liberal and en- 
lightened policy may prevail in Persia, and in this is the one and 
only hope of the escape of this ancient empire from the difficulties 
of the future. The dangers of darkness and barbarism will only be 
overcome by the weapons which civilisation can furnish. The risk 
of opposition to the new Shah was never great, and the statement 
generally made, that Ndsiruddin had made no declaration as to the 


1 «The aim and object of His Imperial Majesty the Shah-in-Shah being always to 
provide equally for the welfare and happiness of all classes of his Empire, in order 
that the rich and great equally with the poor and small may partake of his favour 
and benevolence, and in return offer their devoted prayers for this ancient and ever- 
lasting kingdom, it is decreed that on the occasion of the fifty years’ jubilee of His 
Imperial Majesty’s reign, which will be celebrated this month, Zilked 1313, all taxes 
and imposts which it has been accustomed from time immemorial to levy on meat, as 
well as all revenues and taxes on bread in Teheran, are, from the date of this an- 
nouncement, perpetually abolished. No one need pay the smallest coin on these 
articles of food, and every part of a slaughtered sheep, lamb, or ox, as well as the 
skin, head, and feet, will belong to the owner. May the wrath of Almighty God 
visit whosoever should at any time hereafter attempt under any pretext whatever 
to impose taxes of any kind on bread and meat. 

‘On the 22nd of this month Zilked [May 5, 1896], which is the day of rejoicing 
and the jubilee of the august reign, in the walls of all the important mosques of 
Teheran shall be set slabs of marble, with engraved thereon the purport of this 
Imperial decree. 

‘ Dated Zilked 6, 1313 [April 19, 1896].’ 
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succession, was absurd, seeing that Muzaffar-ud-Din has been, for 
many years past, declared heir apparent, and publicly acknowledged as 
such by England and Russia. The only possible cause of alarm was 
in the attitude of the Zill-i-Sultan, the eldest son of the Shah by a 
plebeian mother, but the day of the Zill has past. Although not more 
than forty-six years of age, he is broken down in health, and has lost 
the energy which formerly distinguished him. His cruelty and 
exactions have made him hated in Isfahan, where he is Viceroy, and 
the neighbouring districts, and there is little doubt that before many 
months have elapsed he will be relieved of his charge and permitted 
to reside in that dignified obscurity which is the usual and convenient 
fortune of the brothers of despotic rulers. His son Jalél-ud-doulah, 
who is Governor at Yezd, has inherited some of his father’s least 
amiable characteristics, and will, it may be hoped, follow him into 
retirement. 

All English enterprise in Persia at the present time centres 
round the Imperial Bank of Persia, established by royal charter in 
1889, which was under the special protection of the late Shah and 
the Prime Minister, and which each year is increasing its popularity 
and its business. It came forward instantly and energetically as a 
true State institution on the assassination of Nasiruddin, making 
large advances to his successor to enable him to pay the troops and 
defray the expenses of his journey from Tabreez to Teheran. This 
was a service of the highest value and importance, and has at once 
raised its reputation at the capital. There is no reason to fear that 
the new Shah will forget this aid, given without hesitation at a critical 
juncture. The Imperial Bank is an outgrowth of the famous conces- 
sion of Baron Julius de Reuter in 1872, which was too comprehen- 
sive and ambitious for realisation ; but in the Bank concession of 1889 
the Shah conferred very large and important privileges, including the 
monopoly of note issue and the control for a term of years of the more 
important mining rights in Persia. To this was subsequently added 
a concession of the right to construct a road from Teheran to Ahwaz, 
the northern limit of navigation on the Karun river, which had lately 
been opened to free navigation. Since its foundation the Bank has 
steadily progressed in public favour, notwithstanding many difficul- 
ties, owing to the ignorance of the Persians of the methods of 
European banking and their disinclination to pay their debts at the 
appointed date, a trait not altogether unknown to Europe. Its note 
issue, which was only 13,954 tomans on the 31st of December, 1890, 
has increased to 387,012 tomans in 1895, and during the present 
year has increased in still larger proportion. It was stated in an 
article on the future of Persia, in the Pall Mall Gazette, that 
there was a possibility of the Imperial Bank being allowed to 
slip into Russian hands, but nothing could be more opposed to 
the facts of the position. Certain Russian capitalists have been 
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very active in opposition to the Imperial Bank, and started a rival 
institution named La Société de Préts de Perse, which was little 
more than a glorified pawn establishment. Unable to do profit- 
able business, the Russian Finance Minister bought up the shares, 
and the institution is now under restrictions framed by the 
Petersburg Bank, which cripple it still further, and a large part of its 
available capital is on deposit with the Imperial Bank of Persia, 
which has no anti-Russian feeling, and is only too glad to deal with 
any good customers. The Russians cannot compete with much 
advantage in banking outside their own country, for the price of 
money is far higher in Petersburg than in London. The vital 
question of Persian currency is too intricate to be dealt with here. 
Suffice it to say that its reform is the necessary preliminary to good 
government and the future development of Persia. At the present 
time, the Mint is farmed out for a large annual sum, and as, at the 
‘existing price of silver, it :- impossible to coin it at a profit, the 
Mint master endeavours to recoup himself by flooding the country 
with copper coin in its place. This is at a heavy discount, and the 
consequent misery and loss to the poorest part of the population, 
that is ordinarily paid in copper, may be imagined. The only remedy 
is to abandon the idea of making revenue out of the Mint for the 
present, and to treat coining not as a commercial transaction, but 
an Imperial function, carried on for the State by the Imperial Bank 
or some other independent authority. Thus alone can the currency 
be regulated according to the requirements of the community, and a 
uniform standard of weight and fineness enforced. 

The concession for mining rights is still alive, though the Corpora- 
tion which purchased it from the Imperial Bank suspended operations 
when it found that the apathy and hostility of local officials, and 
the entire absence of roads, made it impossible at present to carry 
on its operations profitably. But Persia has great mineral wealth, 
and under more favourable conditions the concession may yet become 
a source of profit. 

Next to currency reform, the construction of roads is the most 
urgent need of Persia. The time for railways is not yet, especially 
as Russia, in 1890, finding herself not prepared for competition in 
this direction, extorted a promise from the Shah that no railways 
should be commenced before the year 1900. It is to be hoped that, 
when that date arrives, England will have prepared herself to take 
her fair and full share in any railway construction which may be then 
found feasible and profitable. But roads are more required than rail- 
ways; and here England has no jealousy of, or hostility to, German 
or Russian schemes of road construction which are in progress or 
about to be started, Everything which tends to the industrial and 
commercial advantage of Persia should be welcomed by England, 
whichever nation may inaugurate them, our only care being that no 
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terms are introduced into any road concession which may burden 
English merchandise with heavier transit duties than those taken 
from the concessionnaires. The Russian Road Company, with a 
Government guarantee, is now making a road from the Caspian to 
Kasvin, where it joins the Teheran road, the whole distance from 
Teheran to Resht on the Caspian being about 200 miles, and the 
same contractors propose to continue the line to Hamadan, a great 
trade centre of the south-west, 150 miles from Kasvin. A German com- 
pany is proposing to construct a road from Khani Kin, on the Turkish 
frontier, to Teheran on the one side and Baghdad on the other, and 
both these roads may be commended and supported if only England — 
does not omit to construct, as speedily as possible, the trunk road 

from the southern ports to Teheran, the concession for which is still 
with the Imperial Bank, and the extension of which for a further 
term of ten years was one of the last official acts of the late Shah. 
The Bank has already spent a large sum of money on the northern 
section of this road, but has discontinued active work, although still 
collecting the tolls, as it did not consider that such an undertaking 
could be properly or profitably conducted by a banking institution. 
But British commerce with Persia, which is large and increasing, 
imperatively demands the road, and seeing that it is from the south 
that English and Indian goods enter Persia, it was unfortunate that 
its construction was commenced from the Teheran instead of the 
Ahwaz terminus, where every mile of road would have been at once 
remunerative. When the scheme is placed before the public it must 
propose to commence from the south, working gradually northwards 
to the rich districts of Hamadan and Isfahan, and the road should at 
first be of a simple character, without expensive works and bridges, to 
facilitate and develop the local traffic. As commerce increases, it 
may be gradually improved into an excellent cart road. Sir Henry 
Drummond Wolff, when Minister at Teheran, was very anxious to see 
this work carried out, without which the trade of Persia will inevitably 
travel by the new German and Russian roads, and the loss to British 
commerce will be incalculable. The London Chamber of Commerce 
takes a great interest in the question, and if our Foreign Office gives 
that hearty assistance which foreign concessionnaires receive from their 
respective Governments, there should be little difficulty in taking up 
the work and pressing it to a speedy conclusion. The rapidity with 
which Russia is developing communications in Central Asia may be 
estimated by a letter which reached me on the 10th of June from 
Meshed, whence it was despatched on the 26th of May, probably a 
record performance. We are fortunate in having at Teheran;{a 
Minister, Sir Mortimer Durand, who thoroughly understands Eastern 
politics, and has both ability and courage; and the interests of 
England will not suffer in his hands if he receives that consistent 
support from the Foreign Office without which no Minister can 
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effectively safeguard his country. Some time ago I advocated in 
this Review ? the formation of an Asiatic Department at the Foreign 
Office, with a specially trained diplomatic staff, to thoroughly 
supervise British interests in the East, and bring to their important 
duty that local knowledge without which zeal is of no account. The 
events which have occurred since that time in China and Siam have 
demonstrated only too clearly the inability of the Foreign Office, 
as at present constituted, to understand or defend the claims and 
rights of England in Asia against keen and jealous rivals like France 
and Russia. 
LEPEL GRIFFIN. 


? ‘England and France in Asia,’ Nineteenth Century, November 1893. 
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A WARNING TO IMPERIALISTS 


AFTER all that has been written about South Africa, one would scarcely 
venture to approach the subject at this moment, were it not that one 
side of the question has not received all the consideration it deserves. 
The passions which the late events have aroused, and the falsehoods 
which have been disseminated, have tended to obscure the issues ; and 
at the same time the question is such a large one, it is so full of 
complications and conflicting interests, that it requires a peculiarly 
calm and dispassionate frame of mind to see all its various sides in 
their true proportions. While everyone feels bound to condemn the 
Jameson raid, there are those who still look upon it as a manifestation 
of the Uitlander grievances. These, they say, are the cause of all the 
mischief, and until these are redressed there will be no peace in South 
Africa. Others, on the contrary, think that those grievances have 
been made use of as a pretext to get the control of a country richer 
in mineral wealth than any other part of South Africa. Mr. Fort puts 
forward a third hypothesis. Dr. Jameson’s primary object was, not to 
redress the grievances, but to seize Pretoria and ransack the Govern- 
ment offices for documentary evidence of a secret treaty with Germany. 
The President and the burghers meanwhile were to stand by passively 
and be treated ‘with the utmost courtesy and consideration.’ But 
this can scarcely be taken seriously. At any rate, the people at 
Pretoria treat it asa joke, and they seem to have considerably alarmed 
the gentlemen of the Rand by publishing the imaginary treaty in 
extenso. If, instead of making an outcry about the want of English 
education, the Uitlanders would condescend to learn the language of 
the country whose destinies they wish to control, there would be 
fewer such misunderstandings, and after a few years one would hear 
much less of grievances. 

English people are strangely deficient in the power of putting 
themselves in the place of others. Whether we are for or against the 
Chartered Company, we can only look at the South African question 
from the British point of view. We do not realise, and it cannot be 
repeated too often, that the Transvaal isa young country. Johannes- 
burg has only existed eight years, and during that time conditions, 
wants, problems, have developed which tax the highest statesmanship 
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to the utmost, and cannot be settled with a stroke of the pen. Even 
Mr. Chamberlain’s Home Rule scheme, well intended though it was, 
did not commend itself to the Johannesburgers any more than to the 
Transvaal Government. The policy of President Kruger, whatever 
his detractors may say, has been simple and straightforward through- 
out, The object of his life and of his rule is to maintain the dearly 
bought independence of his people. This is the simple test by which 
all legislation in the Transvaal should be measured, and this, it would 
seem, is a sufficient contradiction to all the stories about secret 
treaties with Germany ; but we have besides the President’s word : 


I have reason to believe [he says in his official letter of the 25th of February] 
that the British Government has come to the decision to make no alteration in 
this [Art. IV. of the Convention] on account of false representations made to it 
and lying reports spread by the Press and otherwise with a certain object, to the 
effect that the Government of the Republic has called in, or sought, the protection of 
other Powers. While I thankfully acknowledge, and will ever acknowledge, the 
sympathy of other Powers or their subjects, and the conduct of the last named 
has, in the light of the trials recently passed through, on the whole offered a 
favourable contrast to that of British subjects, there is, nevertheless, nothing 
further from my thoughts than to strive for the protection of a foreign Power, 
which I will never seek. Neither I nor the people of the Republic will tolerate 
an interference with the internal relations from any Power whatever, and I 
am prepared, if the course proposed by me be adopted, to give the necessary 
assurances for this, in order that her British Majesty’s Government need have no 
fear that her interests in South Africa should be injured. 


The dignified answer of the President to the German Emperor's 
telegram gives the key to the whole position. It is not to ‘ friendly 
powers’ that the Transvaal looks for support. ‘Mit Gottes Hiilfe 
(with the help of God) hoffen wir weiter alles mégliche zu thun fiir 
die Handhabung der theuer bezahlten Unabhangigkeit und die 
Bestandigung unsrer geliebten Republik.’ 

It is always assumed by the advocates of the Uitlanders that they 
are a homogeneous party who outnumber the Boers and have there- 
fore an irresistible claim to a voice in the legislation ; but what are 
the facts? As in every mining population, a large proportion are 
composed of the worst elements of all nationalities. Many others do 
not care for political rights as long as they can pursue their avocations 
undisturbed. The Hollanders and Germans feel a kinship with the 
Boers—they understand them and are in sympathy with them. 
French interests are chiefly represented by shareholders. The 
Uitlanders who clamour about grievances are mainly British subjects, 
and these do not include the working men. Their position has been 
lately stated in a letter published at Pretoria : 


We have now been in the country four years, have earned on an average 61. 
per week, have saved a few hundreds, and last year had a six months’ holiday trip 
to the Old Country. Would any other country in the world enable us to do this ? 
No. Then why try to upset the prosperous state of affairs in this country, which 
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will be sure to continue for many years? If there was any reason for fighting, if 
England received a blow or an insult, we, as British-born, would be among the 
first to shoulder our guns in defence of the country we love; but that is a very 
different matter to fighting against a country which provides, and will continue to 
provide, bread and enough to spare for thousands who can barely exist in England. 
We hope this letter will have the intended effect of making the working men think 
for themselves independently, and not be led by a lot of political agitators whose 
sole object is to ‘compound’ Johannesburg, and bring down wages fifty per cent. 
What do working men care about political rights? Not ten in a hundred would 
lose an hour to vote if they had the right to do so to-morrow. 


Two real grievances from which the working men have suffered 
are the poisonous state of the water supply, to which a large per- - 
centage of the sickness and deaths at Johannesburg can be traced, 
and the exorbitant house rent, and both water supply and houses are 
in the hands of the capitalists themselves. The ;first will, however, 
be remedied, as there are works in course of construction which will 
provide Johannesburg with fresh water in a few months; the second 
is chiefly due to the enormous influx of strangers. It is repeated ad 
nauseam that the Uitlanders have developed the country, that they 
have enriched it, and yet have no voice in the representation. Now, in 
the first place, they have developed the country entirely in their own 
interest—the Boers never asked them to come and, in fact, in the 
Transvaal as well as in the Cape Colony, there is a strong wish to put 
limits to immigration. One great complaint of the Uitlanders is that 
they are highly taxed, but the taxation does not compare unfavourably 
with that of other mining countries, and it is only reasonable that 
those who derive their wealth from the Transvaal under the protection 
of its laws, should bear the expense of the public works which are 
mainly undertaken for their benefit. Moreover, the President is in the 
position of the great physician who asks high fees, not because he 
wishes to be extortionate, but in order to limit his practice. He does 
not wish to make it too easy for gold diggers and speculators to amass 
huge fortunes—which they are nevertheless doing. When the 
President was in England in 1884, he deplored that gold had been 
found in his country. He knew the difficulties it would bring, and 
his previsions have been more than justified. ‘There is no mistaking,’ 
say the Reform leaders, ‘ the significance of the action of the President 
when he opposed the throwing open of the town lands of Pretoria on 
the ground that “ he might have a second Johannesburg there,” nor 
that of his speech upon the motion for the employment of diamond 
drills to prospect Government lands, which he opposed hotly on the 
ground that ‘there is too much gold here already.”’ It is not difficult 
to understand the antagonism between those whose actions are 
governed by the fluctuations on the Stock Exchange and the man who 
believes in a great cause and devotes his life to it. 

Many of the British Uitlanders do not wish to make the Transvaal 
their permanent home ; they do not wish their children to be brought 
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up with the children of the Boers ; they openly state that the Boers 
are not their peers; they continually speak of them with contempt 
and dislike, and yet they claim equal political rights with them. 

Why did not those men have themselves naturalised [asks one of the speakers 
in the late debates in the Cape Parliament]? They despised the Government too 
much for that, and did not like to do burgher service. If foreigners treated a 
Government thus, it could not be expected that the Government would favour 
them. Immigrants in Australia and America called themselves Australians and 
Americans ; but the Transvaal foreigners did not do that : they remained foreigners, 
so that they were the cause of their own grievances. A general franchise there 
would mean the overthrow of the Government. 


The debates in the Cape Parliament are very instructive reading 
to those who are constantly being misled by the undue stress that is 
laid on the Uitlander grievances in order to condone the conspiracy. 
Mr. Innes spoke with great moderation in support of his motion, 
expressing the hope that the South African Republic would give 
‘ favourable consideration ’ to ‘ any legitimate grievances,’ and though 
the House showed no want of friendliness to the Uitlanders, their 
grievances found but little recognition, and the motion was thrown 
out. 

What [said the Attorney-General, Sir Thomas Upington] was supposed to be 
the greatest grievance ofall? Was it not the franchise? And yet he found, when 
he was in the South African Republic at the end of last year, that gross ignorance 
prevailed as to what was meant by application for the franchise ; that the franchise 
could not be given unless they renounced their allegiance which they owed the sove- 
reign under whom they were born. No alien could vote in this country—it would be 
well to consider this—no alien could sit as a member of Parliament. No alien on 
the same lines should be a voter—should have the franchise—in the South African 
Republic unless he did what aliens did in the Cape Colony—renounce his allegiance 
to his natural sovereign and take the oath of allegiance to his new ruler. . 


Who then were going to do it? . . . He thought this cry about the franchise had 
been made far too much of. 


And even the Premier, Sir Gordon Sprigg, thought 


‘ that the conferring of rights on those people had to be done with very great care 
and very great circumspection, considering what was the character of a great part 
of the population there—evanescent and unsettled. Moreover, he was not aware 
himself whether those people would accept the franchise if it were offered to them 
upon the condition which would doubtless be still imposed—that they must re- 
nounce their rights as British citizens and become burghers of the Transvaal. 


The British Uitlanders look upon the Transvaal as a huge field 
for mining operations, and it is reasonable to believe that if they had 
8 preponderant voice in the legislation, they would use it for their 
own temporary interests and not for the permanent welfare of the 
country. The Boer attaches far more importance to the vote than 
we do in European communities. He looks upon it as the right of 
primogeniture of the Voortrekkers and their children, to be jealously 
guarded and not lightly shared with the new comer who might use 
it against him. Yet he does not shut out from his councils those 
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whom he can trust. When, after the Jameson raid, the two members 
of the Free State Volksraad, Fisher and Kleynveld, were sent to 
Pretoria, these were at once admitted to take a part in the delibera- 
tions of the Transvaal Executive. Loyalty is the crucial point on 
which the whole franchise question turns, and the hostile attitude 
which the reform leaders adopted prevented President Kruger making 
concessions. 


For months and months [said the President in- his proclamation to the 
Johannesburgers on the 11th of January] I have thought which alterations and 
emendations would be desirable in the government of this State, but the unwar- 
rantable instigations, especially of the Press, have kept me back. The same men 
who now appear in public as the leaders have demanded amendments from me in a” 
tone and manner which they would not have dared to use in their own country 
out of fear of the penal law. Through this it was made impossible to me and my 
burghers, the founders of this Republic, to take your proposals into consideration. 


The President’s distrust has been justified by the events. While 
the Reform leaders were clamouring about grievances and issuing 
their manifesto, they were secretly plotting in conjunction with the 
Prime Minister of the Cape to overthrow the Government. It is 
said in excuse of the Reform leaders that they did not wish to over- 
throw the republican form of government as such; but what matter 
the symbol when the reality is gone? Government by the Charter 


and the ‘ Gold Wolves ’ of the Rand would have been a curse to the 
burghers under any flag. When Mr. Rhodes was in England in the 
autumn of 1894, he said to those who were anxious-about the future 
of the Transvaal, that the difficulties would be solved peacefully and 
naturally in the course of time, and he said the same to his friends 
in Africa. ‘Education and time would remove the race prejudices 
that existed.’ Had the Reform Union confined themselves to con- 
stitutional means for redress of any real grievances, his predictions 
would, no doubt, have been fulfilled. ‘More than half the Johannes- 
burg people, English as well as other foreigners, are against the 
revolutionary movement,’ said the British agent in the South African 
Republic on the 31st of December, ‘ and will probably side with the 
Government in every way,’ and it is now clear from letters that 
passed between the conspirators themselves, that the majority of the 
Johannesburg people did not care for political rights, and that, had 
they not been instigated to rebellion, they would have abided their 
time. 

In the words of President Kruger : 

Under the pretence of striving for political rights, a small number of designing 
men, within and without the country, have craftily worked upon the feelings of 
the poor deluded people of Johannesburg, and day by day fanned the flame of re- 


bellion, and then, when in their folly they considered that the time had come, 
they caused a certain Dr. Jameson to cross the border of the Republic. 


Mr. Rhodes had a splendid opportunity. All the Cape Afrikanders 
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looked upon him as their friend, and, with singleness of purpose, his 
dream of a united South Africa might have been realised, even though 
the flag of the early pioneers floated by the side of the Union Jack. 
But such dreams are idle now. What was the cause of Mr. Rhodes’s 
change of policy? Quem Deus vult perdere, prius dementat. The 
late events have changed the whole African situation. One result 
has been a strong re-awakening of the Dutch Afrikander sentiment. 
An electric shock of indignation ran through all Afrikanders from the 
Limpopo to the Cape. All differences between the Cape Colony and 
the Republic about tariffs, and the like, were forgotten, and it is now 
quite clear that if ever England wanted to revenge Majuba, there 
would be an end of her paramount power, although for the moment 
her arms might conquer. The paramount power cannot live by 
physical force alone, but by upholding right and justice. It has 
already received a rude shock. There was at first a strong suspicion 
that the British Government countenanced the revolution, and it is 
even now difficult to persuade Afrikanders of the contrary. 


Are you now convinced [writes a distinguished Cape Afrikander] of the utter 
falsehood and cowardice of those who tried to coin out of minor grievances a re- 
volution so as to take the Transvaal from its rightful owners. . . . If all the men 
and all the money England possesses were given at the present moment, it would 
not bring back the respect she has lost nor the love of just people here, and if 
ever England is to be looked upon as great here it will be only after she has had 
the moral courage to clear herself from complicity, and disavow this scandalous 


proceeding. 

Dutch Afrikanders are too desperately in earnest to be satisfied 
with what appeared to them half-hearted disavowals, if not of the 
.crime, at least of the criminals. By that light we must read the 
telegrams of the 19th of June from Pretoria. 

Bitterness and distrust have been engendered between the English 
and Dutch in Africa. In the Free State a President with strong Dutch- 
Afrikander feelings has been elected as a direct consequence of the 
conspiracy. Both the Transvaal and Free State are arming in self- 
defence. Natives are bewildered and rising on all sides, and they 
scarcely show that predilection for British rule with which they are 
always credited. 

As for the alleged grievances, President Kruger will meet the 
demand for English education, and there is now a Bill before the 
Volksraad to give a municipality to Johannesburg ; but it is needless 
to say that the franchise question has not been advanced by the 
treason of the Reform leaders, and the President will tolerate no 
dictation in the matter of the internal management of his country. 
It is too often forgotten here, where public opinion guides the policy 
of the Government, that President Kruger must take account of the 
feelings of his own people. 

At the same time it is the wish of all who have the welfare of 
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South Africa at heart, to see peace and good-will restored ; but how is 
this to be brought about? It is clear that no redress of Uitlander 
grievances will do it. The Republic has done its part; it is now for 
England to do hers, and, in the first place, the whole attitude of the 
British people at home, and of British Uitlanders in the Transvaal, 
must be changed before the Republic can be expected to trust England 
and her subjects. 

The Transvaal Government has behaved with the utmost modera- 
tion and magnanimity. While all Continental Europe has acknow- 
ledged this, has it wrung anything more than the coldest recognition 
from England? Even such a conscientious and impartial critic as. 
Mr. Arnold Forster is obliged to confess that he does not love the 
Boers, and that nine-tenths of the British people do not love them ! 

Has the British public, indeed, shown by its acts unanimous and 
unqualified condemnation of the raid and the raiders? Have the 
Imperialists not tried—and are they not still trying—to shield their 
idols by obscuring the issues, and accusing the Boers of every kind of 
treachery which has been, over and over again, disproved by the facts ? 
Has not the charge of corruption been repeated time after time on 
the authority of the very men who secretly deplored that the law of 
the Republic prevented them from bribing the electors, in order to 
‘improve’ the Volksraad ! 

Hollanders whose ability and integrity are acknowledged in their 
native country, and who have been entrusted by the President with 
offices of the highest responsibility, have been systematically abused 
—whenever they have assisted the Republic in times of trouble—and 
have had all manner of evil designs attributed to them, What is 
more natural than that the Boer Government, which requires educated 
University men that are good linguists, good diplomatists and lawyers, 
should select them in preference from among those whose language 
and creed are closely connected with their own, and whose loyalty is 
above all suspicion? They are men, moreover, whose nationality 
cannot by any possibility give umbrage to England. They are, in 
fact, no longer Hollanders, for, like all foreigners who wish to have 
Burgher rights, they have had to take the oath of allegiance. 

The Boers are constantly accused of ingratitude: first because 
they did not recognise that England by annexing them saved them 
from the Zulus; but the important fact is always omitted that the 
reason the Zulus were so dangerous was that the English had provided 
them with firearms in distinct violation of the Sandriver Convention. 
British soldiers experienced it to their cost at Isandwana. Then 
again we are told the Boers did not recognise the generosity of Eng- 
land in giving them back their country after Majuba; but England 
has never ceased regretting it, as the ominous silence when Mr, 
Chamberlain made his explanation during the South African debate 
has once more shown, and it is not easy to be grateful for benefits 
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that are not graciously conferred. Military men say openly that they 
look forward to the time when they will revenge Majuba. Yet the 
best people in the Colony declare that nothing has done more to 
bring together the two races than this act of justice on the part of 
England. 

Let us not forget what our great countryman, Lord Dufferin, said 
the other day to the British Chamber of Commerce: ‘ Thanks to the 
telegraph, the globe itself has become a mere bundle of nerves, and 
the slightest disturbance at one point of the system sends a porten- 
tous tremor through its morbidly sensitive surface.’ Every utterance 
that is published in London is commented upon at Pretoria the next 
day. Every insult added to the injury inflicted on the Transvaal by 
British subjects causes profound indignation and may cause permanent 
alienation. 

There are no more loyal subjects of the Queen than the Dutch 
Afrikanders, but ‘ blood is thicker than water,’ and as long as there is 
persistent misrepresentation, as long as there are people who try to 
foment dissension between the two races in order to gain so-called 
Imperialistic objects, there never will be peace in South Africa. The 
Transvaal burghers have shown repeatedly what metal they are made 
of. The spirit of their Huguenot and Dutch ancestors is still alive. 
The old Calvinistic creed has imparted a strength and an earnestness 
to their character which has contributed as much to the victories of 
Majuba and Doornkop as the fact of their being ready fighters and 
good marksmen. Even though in a minority, they must ever remain 
the backbone of the country. Their progress is slow, but all the 
more sure. The President is a man whom Carlyle would have placed 
among his heroes. Such people—with all their qualities and faults— 
have a claim not only to our respect but to our friendship. 

In the words of Mr. Schreiner in the late debate in the Cape 
Parliament : ‘It is conspicuously the part of any man who loves his 
country to feel that the methods that must be employed must be 
those of the most soothing argument and impressed with the one 
watchword for South Africa, Patience.’ England may rely on the 
assurance of President Kruger: ‘Mutual trust must be the basis of 
our political principles, and that trust the Republic on its side will 
never put to shame.’ | 


ELISABETH LECKY. 





COMMERCIAL UNION OF THE EMPIRE 


One of the principal and most powerful factors in promoting a 
mutual good understanding between Great Britain and her Colonies 
would be the establishment throughout the various parts of the Empire 
of a scheme, on a sound and satisfactory basis, of commercial fedeiation, 
which should meet with general approval. Commerce is the life- 
blood of civilised nations. It is the keystone of the structure 
which is their mainspring and support. It is the material element 
which inaugurates their social standing, political progress, and 
advance in prosperity and wealth. Pastoral and agricultural pur- 
suits comprise the chief industrial occupations of all primitive 
peoples and savage races for the supply of their food and for the 
maintenance of their physical necessities. But, once a nation has 
emerged from the condition of its first natural environment, and 
has advanced along the road of an expanding civilisation, new con- 
ditions are developed and new wants created, which are supplied by 
the inventive spirit of man. As these are fulfilled they lead to a 
desire to circulate the various objects of utility and necessity which 
human ingenuity has produced, by some system of commercial inter- 
course between different communities, in the form of barter and 
exchange. 

This is the embryo and germ of what is expressed in the well- 
known and comprehensive term ‘trade.’ By instinct, by natural 
constitution, by the physical and mental energy of the Anglo-Saxon 
race, by quickness of apprehension for intelligently grasping the 
elements and cardinal principles of trade, the British nation has been 
long distinguished for the remarkable aptitude it has shown in 
successfully pursuing the great object to which for generations it 
has devoted itself. These principles, there cannot be a doubt, are of 
vital importance toa people so situated. It has long acquired for 
them the reputation of being emphatically the one among nations 
which is in the forefront and van of international commerce 
and world-wide trade. So decided has been this desire, and so 
energetically and indomitably has it been pursued by the genius 
of her people, that England has for centuries shown herself deter- 
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mined to find fresh markets for the development of the manufactures 
her industry has created by penetrating every clime and endeavour- 
ing to exchange her wares for the productions or the gold of other 
nations which she could induce to trade with her. 

All this demonstrated the supreme importance of cultivating as 
much as possible friendly relations with other States on the part of 
Great Britain, as well as the vast value of her foreign trade to herself. 
But if the pursuit of their paramount objects, according to their 
own ideas and wishes, of cultivating trade, did not appear always 
attainable with other nations by pacific means, the British people did 
not hesitate to engage in wars and plunge into the arena of battle 
and of strife for the purpose of ultimately forcing their rivals, if 
possible, to acquiesce in their views. Thus they often wrested from 
others territory which they acquired for their own, and traded on 
their own terms with the inhabitants of conquered countries that 
were transferred to them by the fortune of war, as the future subjects 
of their rule. 

This was one of the principal causes of the wars of the eighteenth 
century, in which Great Britain so greatly triumphed, gaining for 
her the notable accession of numerous Colonies, which then became 
the guide of her Colonial policy for the government and control of 
her already vastly extended Colonial empire. 

The loss of the American colonies consequent upon a mistaken 
policy on the part of the Mother Country on questions of trade left her 
at the end of the century in the possession of a very limited Colonial 
empire, consisting of the settlements on the West Coast of Africa, the 
three islands of Barbados, Jamaica and Newfoundland, and what 
was termed the insignificant province of Canada. It, however, 
stimulated the British people to turn their attention to new fields of 
colonisation ; and the discoveries of Captain Cook in the southern 
hemisphere coinciding with that period, appeared to offer favourable 
inducements for Colonial expansion in that part of the world. This 
was the origin of the possession by Great Britain of the island con- 
tinent of Australia. 

Such was the condition of Great Britain and her Colonies at the 
commencement of the present century. 

Since that period it is well known that the great expansion of the 
British Colonial empire has taken place in all parts of the globe, and 
new fields for British colonisation and enterprise have been developed 
by the transplanting of vast numbers of the population to her various 
Colonies from the British Isles. The British Empire now comprises 
an area of nearly ten million square miles, combining every variety 
of soil, climate, and powers of production of everything required for 
the use and necessities of the human race, so that the demand for 
every article which is imported from all the various foreign countries 
into the United Kingdom is capable of ‘being supplied by her own 
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Colonies. All that is required is the adoption of a course which is 
really feasible for its accomplishment. 

It has unfortunately been too much the policy of our legislators 
hitherto to regard trade with foreign countries as the most important 
source of commercial prosperity to Great Britain ; hence the foreign 
trade with the United Kingdom, as compared with Colonial trade, has 
assumed proportions which it need not have done. The latter would 
have expanded to a vastly greater extent had it been fostered by 
more preferential treatment than it has experienced at the hands of 
successive British Governments. Consequent on this policy treaties 
have been made from time to time with various foreign countries 
which have been most serious obstacles to the expansion of our 
Colonial trade. 

It would appear part of a wise Colonial policy, therefore, that 
these treaties should be terminated with the least possible delay. 
At the present time our commercial relations within the Empire 
cannot be regarded as conducive to those principles which ought to 
tend to promote a perfect federation for trade purposes, and which 
should eventually culminate in the permanent union of the Empire. 
It cannot be too emphatically pronounced that all trade is based upon 
the principle of barter or exchange. This being so, involves a system 
of mutual estimate of the value of the various articles exchanged. 
In the case of Great Britain and her Colonies an arrangement would 
have to be entered into which would apply not only to trade between 
the Mother Country and the Colonies, but also to the Colonies them- 
selves trading with each other. 

Having thus briefly referred to the importance of commerce in its 
application to British trade, an endeavour will now be made to show 
that the following scheme will maintain the integrity and strengthen 
the defence of the Empire, and that it will be permanently advan- 
tageous to the various interests whose consent would undoubtedly be 
requisite for its adoption. 

At the outset it is of course understood that it is an essential 
ingredient of any scheme that it meets with the cordial approval of 
the Mother Country and the Colonies themselves. The trading 
relations of the United Kingdom with the Colonies are so vast and 
important, that their greater development cannot fail to be of incal- 
culable benefit to both. The problem is how to arrange the fiscal 
conditions between them which would be at the same time advan- 
tageous to both parties; and if this can be carried out, no more 
powerful factor can be found to maintain and strengthen the unity of 
the Empire. The question is entirely one of give and take. The 
Colonies, on the one hand, must be prepared to give advantages to 
imports from the United Kingdom, and the Mother Country must 
give advantages to the products of the Colonies over those of foreign 
countries. A way in which this could be done would be by the 
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Colonies reducing their customs tariff upon the imports from Great 
Britain as compared with foreign countries, and by this country 
placing some amount of duty upon those articles of commerce which 
are imported from foreign countries, and admitting similar Colonial 
exports free of duty into this country. 

In order to provide the necessary means for carrying this into 
effect, a Fiscal Parliament would have to be formed, consisting of 
representatives of the Imperial and Colonial Parliaments, who would 
be entrusted with legislative and necessary administrative powers to 
fix upon the amount of the tariff, and to amend it from time to time 
as occasion would appear todemand. Any difficulties which might 
arise in the first instance would be ultimately overcome by the 
wisdom and sympathy of such Fiscal Parliament, which could not fail 
to recognise the immense advantages which must accrue to the 
Empire as a whole from the carrying out of a commercial federation 
based on such a scheme. 

In order to provide for that part of the scheme which relates to 
strengthening the defence of the Empire, the following plan is 
proposed, viz. that a special duty of 2} per cent. be imposed upon 
foreign produce imported into the whole Empire. It is estimated 
that this would amount to nearly 9,000,000/., which would constitute 
a common fund which would be appropriated by the Fiscal Parliament 
as a contribution to the central Government, which at present bears 
almost all the entire cost, for the naval defence of the Empire. This 
would relieve the Colonies from the payment of subsidies, and would 
be supplied jointly by the Colonies and Great Britain. Besides 
being relieved from the payment of subsidies the Colonies would 
enjoy preferential treatment in the markets of the United Kingdom. 
Compared with the enormous advantages which this plan would 
bestow upon the general interests of Great Britain, the imposition of 
so trifling a duty would far outweigh any possible objections to its 
adoption. It could not fail to be a great attraction to the Colonies, 
and would establish a connecting link which might eventually develop 
into a powerful and closer bond of union between them and the 
Mother Country. 

If such an arrangement was carried out, it would involve a change 
in the clause in the treaties with foreign countries which is 
technically known as the ‘ most favoured nation clause.’ 

It would be necessary, as far as the Colonies are concerned, to 
provide that when treaties are entered into by Great Britain with 
foreign countries, that clause should not be applied to the same 
extent and in the same way as if the Colonies were foreign powers 
instead of being integral parts of the Empire itself. The policy of 
every foreign nation having Colonies is to favour its Colonial in 
preference to its foreign trade. The sole and remarkable exception 
to this rule has hitherto been the case of Great Britain herself. 
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In propounding this plan I do not aim at Protection. The idea 
is rather to promote a cohesive force, which shall at the same time 
provide a revenue which might be with the least possible difficulty 
rendered available for a purpose so truly national in its conception 
as to provide finances necessary for the defence of the whole Empire. 
It is doubtless in the range of possibility that if some day there 
should be established one uniform Imperial tariff instead of various 
local tariffs, it might lead to a system of Free Trade within the 
various parts of the Empire. Be that, however, as it may, the 
adoption of this plan for defensive purposes would be no obstacle to 
the ultimate carrying out of any such policy as is here indicated. 

-The part of my scheme which relates to defence is based upon 
one which was suggested at the Colonial Conference held in London 
in 1887 by Mr. Hofmeyer, one of the delegates from the Cape of 
Good Hope. It is so simple and comprehensive, and at the same 
time so practical in its character, that I do not hesitate to embody it 
in my scheme. 

The supreme importance of the British Empire possessing a navy 
far more powerful than any other nation in the world, in order to 
maintain her supremacy at sea, cannot be over-estimated. The sea 
routes must be adequately protected, and the over-sea commerce 
thoroughly safeguarded and defended, in the interests of both the 
Mother Country and the Colonies. At present the cost of keeping 
open the trade routes falls exclusively upon the Mother Country. 

The scheme proposed for defence comprehends an equitable and 
adequate share of contribution to this object in fair and just propor- 
tion, without unnecessary friction or insuperable difficulty between 
the inhabitants of Great Britain at home and her countrymen beyond 
the seas. Trade follows the flag, and if this plan for extending and 
protecting it was adopted, the commerce of the Empire would 
experience a powerful development, and would be enormously 
increased, creating fresh sources of national wealth and prosperity. 
I would remark in conclusion that it is not beyond the bounds of 
reasonable probability that the creation of the Fiscal Parliament here 
proposed to deal with the question of commercial federation might 
in the course of time lead to the ultimate attainment of the greater 
political expansion of the British Constitution which is known by the 
expressive title of Imperial Federation. 


SUMMARY 


1. The importance of commerce in its application to British 
trade. 

2. The advantage of promoting the fullest possible intercourse 
between the various parts of the Empire, compared with the policy of 
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cultivating foreign trade to the detriment of the expansion of the 
trade of the Colonies between themselves and the Mother Country. 

3. The effect of the loss to Great Britain of the American 
Colonies in diminishing the extent of the Colonial Empire, and the 
consequent contraction of Colonial trade. 

4. The expansion of the Empire during the present century, and 
the consequent opportunities afforded for the development of trade 
within its boundaries. 

5. The British Colonies, combining as they do every variety of 
soil, climate, and powers of production, afford the scope for supplying 
everything which is imported from various foreign countries into the 
United Kingdom. 

6. Preferential treatment for the trade of the Colonies over that 
of foreign countries would result in the vast expansion of the trade 
of the former. 

7. That existing treaties with foreign countries should as soon as 
possible be either abrogated altogether or changed so as to modify 
the application of what is technically termed the ‘most favoured 
nation clause,’ as well as any other clauses which injuriously affect 
the Colonial trade. 

8. The fundamental principle of all trade being the system of 
barter and exchange, the scheme suggests an arrangement being 
entered into which should not only apply to trade between the 
Mother Country and the Colonies, but also to the Colonies them- 
selves trading with each other. 

9. The scheme maintains the integrity and strengthens the 
defence of the Empire. 

10. It would be essential that any scheme before being matured 
must be submitted to and receive the approval of the Mother Country 
and the Colonies themselves. For this purpose it would be necessary 
to summon a convention of representatives from the Colonies to 
approve its adoption. This when ascertained would become the basis 
of joint legislative action for giving it effect. 

11. The trading relations of the United Kingdom with the 
Colonies are so vast that they cannot be exaggerated. 

12. Solution suggested by the scheme for carrying out commercial 
federation on a satisfactory basis. 

13. Formation of a Fiscal Parliament consisting of representatives 
of the Imperial and Colonial Parliaments, to be entrusted with the 
necessary legislative and administrative powers. 

14. Plan proposed for the defence of the Empire. 

15. The policy of every foreign nation, with the exception of 
Great Britain, is to favour their own Colonial in preference to their 
foreign trade. 

16. Protection not aimed at, but only a system for providing the 
finances necessary for the defence of the Empire. Suggestion made 
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that it is within the range of possibility that an Imperial tariff which 
would have the effect of developing free trade within the Empire 
might some day be established. 

17. Supreme importance of the British Empire possessing a navy 
far more powerful than any other nation, for the purpose of preserving 
supremacy on the sea, insisted on. 

18. As trade follows the flag, the commerce of the Empire would 
under this scheme show a powerful development and add greatly to 
its wealth and prosperity. 

19. Commercial federation may be the prelude eventually to 
Imperial Federation. 

FREDERICK YOUNG. 
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REFORMATION AND REUNION 


In the April number of this Review, my friend Mr. Birrell magnified 
the English Reformation. In the May number, Lord Halifax, 
certainly not less a friend, pleaded for Reunion with Rome. The 
two essays afforded an interesting contrast of thought and temper. 
Each showed intelligence, information, sincerity, and above all a sense 
of the supreme importance of religion even in the life of this world. 
But the point of view, the mental environment, the antecedent 
bias, of the two writers were strikingly dissimilar, and my purpose in 
this paper is to inquire whether either attains, not to the whole 
truth of the matter, for that is not given to man, but to so much of 
the truth as can create a better understanding between members of 
the Church of England and their fellow-Christians in other com- 
munions. 

I begin with Mr. Birrell’s essay headed ‘What, then, did 
happen at the Reformation ?’ and here, turning for a moment from 
substance to method, I hope that Mr. Birrell, who has a scholarlike 
knowledge of his Dickens, will not be angry if I say that his mode 
of interrogative argument reminds me of Rosa Dartle. He is so 
surprisingly ingenuous. He is so conscious of his ignorance. He 
asserts nothing. He asks much. He insinuates more. ‘ What, 
then,’ he asks, ‘did really happen at the Reformation?’ He would 
not for the world say what; though he has a little notion of his 
own, and does not mind our seeing what it is. Of Miss Dartle we 
read that ‘she never said anything she wanted to say, outright, but 
hinted it, and made a great deal more of it by this practice.’ Thus: 

‘Oh, really? You know how ignorant I am, and that I only 
ask for information, but isn’t it always so? .... I want to be put 
right if I am wrong—isn’t it really ?’ 

‘Really what?’ said Mrs. Steerforth. 

‘Oh! you mean it’s not!’ returned Miss Dartle. ‘Well, I’m 
very glad to hear it! Now, I know what to do! That’s the 
advantage of asking.’ 

Similarly Mr. Birrell, when asking what really did happen at 
the Reformation, has a notion that a good deal happened; that, in 
particular, the Mass ceased to be said in the Church of England; 
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and that, with its departure, came a severance alike from medieval 
England and from modern Rome, which it is idle for Anglicans to 
ignore and impossible to repair. 

This seems to be the idea at the back of Mr. Birrell’s mind, but, 
Dartle-like, he forbears, out of deference to Anglican feelings, to 
formulate it. To him, as a Nonconformist, really things look a 
little as if it were so; but he very much wishes to be put right if he 
is wrong. He ‘only asks for information,’ and if any one can show 
him good reasons for a different view he will be eager to exclaim, 
‘Oh! you mean it’s not! Well, I’m very glad to hear it! Now I 
know what to do! That’s the advantage of asking.’ To lead him 
to this happy state of mind, of intellectual satisfaction and moral 
peace, is my immediate object. 

Now, broadly speaking, I would venture to tell Mr. Birrell that 
the following were the most important of the many and far-reaching 
events which happened at the period vaguely known as the 
Reformation :— 

1. The translation of the Bible. 

2. The revision of the Liturgy and Offices. 

3. The dissolution of the monasteries. 

4. The permission of marriage to the clergy. 

5. The repudiation of the Pope’s authority. 

These five great changes will, I think, be found to contain within 
themselves the germs of all that distinguishes the modern from the 
medieval Church of England, and together they constitute my 
general reply to Mr. Birrell’s artless question. For my own part, I 
regard the change which I have put last in the list—the repudiation 
of the Pope’s authority—as infinitely the most important. Mr. 
Birrell, on the other hand, seems to think that the most important 
is that which I have numbered 2; and I will therefore examine it a 
little more in detail. 

When I speak of the ‘ Revision’ of the Liturgy and Offices, I 
include ‘translation, and I use ‘ Liturgy’ in its strict sense, as 
meaning the service of the Holy Communion, to which the ‘ Offices’ 
of Morning and Evening Prayer are ancillary. The substitution of 
a vernacular liturgy for one performed in an unknown tongue was 
an immense change, but as Mr. Birrell does not concern himself 
with it I may pass it by. Again, he disregards the ancillary Offices, 
and so may I. He concentrates his whole attention on the Mass, 
and I willdothe same. ‘It is the Mass,’ he says, ‘that matters ;’ 
‘It is the Mass that makes the difference.’ And here it seems to me 
that Mr. Birrell attaches to the word ‘ Mass’ some occult or esoteric 
meaning, for which, as far as I know, he has no warrant. The 
etymology of the word is obscure ; the very language from which it is 
derived has been disputed. Our forefathers did not trouble themselves 
with these linguistic problems, but used the word—a short, con- 
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venient, practically English, word—to signify the Holy Eucharist. 
When Sir Walter Scott describes the Lady Rowena as having got 
wet in returning from ‘an Evening Mass’ he presumably adopts the 
less exact use which we find in Romeo and Juliet, and which applied 
the word to any form of Divine Service. But before the Reformation 
all public worship centred in the service of the altar, and the Mass was 
the Eucharist. The Reformers regarded the words as synonymous ; 
and the Prayer Book of 1549 sets forth ‘the Supper of the Lord, 
and the Holy Communion, commonly called the Mass.’ 

The Mass, then, is the service of the Holy Communion—nothing 
more, and nothing less; but Mr. Birrell reads into the phrase some 
other meaning of hisown. Abandoning for the moment all argument, 
historical, theological, or etymological, he makes a sudden incursiom 
into the region of the emotions, and cries out that he can feel the 
presence of the Mass at Havre and can feel the absence of it at 
Cromer. Well, it is not for me to disparage the emotions, or the 
employment of them in religion. Once Mr. Browning, looking on 
with a friend at High Mass in a French cathedral, at the moment of 
the elevation, gripped the friend’s arm and exclaimed, ‘My dear 
Arthur, this is too good not to be true.’ But an emotion of this kind 
affords only a sandy foundation for the faith and practice of a life- 
time; and English Churehmen will look, through the splendid 
accessories which so impressed the picturesque sensibility of Mr. 
Browning and Mr. Birrell, to the unseen Realities which they enshrine. 
We turn from the sound of the Sanct-bell, on which Mr. Birrell is 
eloquent, and the divine fragrance of the ‘censer’s wafted breath,’ 
to the plain oaken table, the ‘ fair white linen cloth,’ the worn silver 
vessels of some English village-church, untouched as yet by liturgicab 
or esthetic revival; and, making our appeal, not to accessories or 
trappings however suitable, or beautiful, or instructive, but to the 
recorded words and acts of our Lord, to the unbroken usage of His 
Church, and to the letter of our English liturgy, we reach a definite 
and reasoned conclusion. It may be formulated in the words of a 
writer whom I feel instinctively sure that Mr. Birrell dislikes: ‘ This 
day, as I believe, the Blessed Sacrament has been in the church 
before our eyes, and what can you or I desire more?’ 

So far, I do not understand that Mr. Birrell disagrees with me. 
Like a prudent man, he declines to challenge the historic continuity of 
English Orders. With a duly commissioned ministry, the words of 
institution, and the prescribed elements, we have the essentialsof a valid 
Eucharist; but Mr. Birrell seems to say that this is not enough to dis- 
prove that organic severance between the medieval and the modern 
Church of England which he would like to establish. A valid Eucharist 
we may have, but we have lost the Sacrifice of the Mass, and then he 
seeks to prove by (A) the changes in our Eucharistic service ; (B) 
the changes in the Ordinal; (C) the general intention of those who 
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were parties to these changes; (D) the teaching of the Church 
of England since the Reformation. Let us examine these proofs 
one by one. 

(A) Mr. Birrell instances, as changes fatal to any sacrificial view 
of our modern rite, the omission of the Invocation of the Holy 
Spirit on the elements ; and the omission of the Prayer of Oblation. 

With regard to the Invocation, it is certainly a liturgical feature 
of great antiquity and wide prevalence; its insertion in our Office 
was a gain and its omission a loss. But the Church of Rome has 
never possessed it ; and, if it is essential to the Sacrifice of the Mass, 
Mr. Birrell, when he fancies that he can perceive the Mass at Havre, is 
nurturing himself in a delusion, and might as well be worshipping at — 
Cromer. 

As to the Prayer of Oblation, it has been, not removed, but dis- 
placed, and put as an alternative to the thanksgiving at the end of 
the service. This, again, was a change for the worse; but surely, 
if the Sacrifice of the Mass is of our Lord’s instituting, it must be 
found in that part of the service which He explicitly ordained, and 
not in the devotional additions made by the piety of men. And all 
that He ordained the Church of England has scrupulously retained. 

As to (B), Mr. Birrell merely alleges ‘ ambiguity’ and ‘ weaken- 
ing’ in the successive changes in the English Ordinal. As he 
adduces no instance we need not stay to argue, but pass on, merely 
remarking that here again the Church of England repeats the 
words of her Divine Founder and the acts of His Apostles; and in 
so doing she presumably administers a valid ordination, and confers 
the Christian ministry for all the purposes for which it was instituted. 

On (C) Mr. Birrell is even less argumentative, frankly avowing 
that it is impossible to ascertain the intentions of those who were 
parties to these changes. 

We therefore pass on to (D). And here, without encumbering 
the pages of this Review with a catena of quotations from Cosin 
and Sparrow, and Beveridge and Johnson, and fifty more, it may 
suffice to say that the doctrine of the Eucharistic Sacrifice (or the 
Sacrifice of the Mass, for it is only a choice of terms) has never 
ceased out of the Church of England, but has been devoutly 
held and openly taught in each succeeding age. The chain has 
never been broken. The Sacrifice in the Eucharist is nowhere set 
forth with more emphatic clearness than in the hymns, sermons, 
and devotional manuals of John and Charles Wesley. When John 
Wesley died, in 1791, Henry Drummond, of Albury, was five years 
old, and of Drummond Mr. Gladstone wrote: ‘No man was in 
principle more opposed to the Church of Rome; but he expressed in 
the House of Commons a conception of the Eucharistic Sacrifice so 
lofty as must have satisfied a divine of the Latin Church.’ 

Mr. Keble, who was born in 1792 and died in 1866, inherited 


* «The Courses of Religious Thought,’ Contemporary Review, June 1876. 
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his Eucharistic doctrine from his father and his Nonjuring ancestry, 
and his teaching about ‘our glorious Sacrifice’ was widely diffused 
in the Church of England six years before the Catholic Revival of 
1833. Even Bishop Wilberforce (1805-1873), steeped as he was in 
Evangelical traditions, held, according to Bishop Woodford, ‘the 
doctrine of there being in the Sacrament of the Lord’s Supper a Com- 
memorative Sacrifice, wherein the Church on earth pleads before the 
Father the atoning death of the Son, imitating in a divinely ap- 
pointed way our Lord’s own intercession above.’ 

And, to add one living link to the chain, Mr. Gladstone himself 
writes that the ‘ effacement’ of the ‘ sacrificial idea’ from the doctrine 
of the Eucharist ‘could hardly be accomplished without a serious 
dislocation of the historical relations between that great Sacrament 
and its historic types; nor again without seriously lowering the 
general conception of Christian life and worship as a true sacrifice to 
God, which had the Eucharistic Sacrifice for its central point. 
St. Paul seems to lift upward the whole fabric of Christian observance 
when he exhorts the faithful to present their bodies a living sacrifice 
unto God, which, he says, is ‘“ your reasonable service.” And if so, 
whatever tends to impair the efficacy of that idea tends in like 
degree to lower the Christian obedience from the level of the filial, 
towards that of the servile standard.’ ? 

But perhaps Mr. Birrell will say ‘Is this all? There is nothing 
here that an orthodox Nonconformist need repudiate. The Presby- 
terian Milligan taught it just as emphatically as you do. This is not 
the doctrine of the Mass as I understand it.’ 

Perhaps not; but for all that it is the doctrine of the Mass, as 
the Catholic Church in East and West understood it; and against 
this the reformers of the Church of England struck no blow. 
Certainly they repudiated, and we repudiate, some loose notions, of 
no theological authority, which had become current in England just 
before their time. ‘The sacrifices of Masses, in the which it was 
commonly said that the Priest did offer Christ for the quick and the 
dead, to have remission of pain or guilt, were blasphemous fables and 
dangerous deceits.’ Strong language, though not too strong for the 
utterly unscriptural and untheological notion which it condemns. 
But even in this emphatic article there is no word levelled against 
the true and orthodox doctrine of the Commemorative Sacrifice. 
Here, as in every other controversy, the Reformers betook them- 
selves to the law and to the testimony—to the recorded words of our 
Blessed Lord and His express revelation to St. Paul: ‘Do this in 
remembrance of Me.’ ‘ As often as ye eat this Bread, and drink this 
Cup, ye do shew the Lord’s death till He eome.’ Here is the doctrine 
of the Eucharistic Sacrifice as stated in Scripture, and to this the 


* ‘The Sixteenth Contury arraigned before the Nineteenth,’ Contemporary Review, 
October 1878, 
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Church of England has unfalteringly adhered. ‘The Eucharist,’ 
says Bishop Andrewes, ‘ever was, and by us is, considered both as a 
sacrament and as a sacrifice.’ I said that I would forbear to quote. 
Let one famous passage suffice : 

Now what Christ does in Heaven He hath commanded us to do on earth— 
that is, to represent His death, to commemorate His Sacrifice by humble prayer 
and thankful record ; and, by faithful manifestation and joyful Eucharist, to lay 
It before the eyes of our Heavenly Father, so ministering in His Priesthood, and 
doing according to His Commandment and Example; the Church being the 
image of Heaven; the priest, the minister of Christ; the Holy Table being a copy 
of the Celestial Altar, and the Eternal Sacrifice of the Lamb slain from the begin- 
ning of the world being always the same. 


The doctrine thus stated by Jeremy Taylor has been held by the - 
Church of England since the Reformation as before. But, if Mr. 
Birrell asks me whether the Reformation made no change in her 
way of presenting it, I frankly reply that it did. Broadly speaking, 
the change was this. Whereas in the medieval Church the idea of 
Sacrifice in the Eucharist had overshadowed and obscured the 
primary idea of Communion, the Church of England at the Reforma- 
tion laboured to restore Communion to its supreme and unshared 
place in the devotional life of the Christian soul. She reverted once 
again to the letter of Scripture: to the ordinance of Christ and the 
usage of His first disciples. She insisted on the presence of com- 
municants at each celebration of the Eucharistic rite ; she repudiated 
the practice of solitary Masses said on behalf of absentees ; and she 
taught that wherever there is a strict compliance with the conditions 
of the Eucharist as the Lord ordained It, there is a perfect fulfil- 
ment of It in all Its aspects—of communion, sacrifice, and worship. 

In the concluding part of his essay, Mr. Birrell, admitting the 
unquestionable fact that this doctrine of the Eucharist has always 
been held in the Church of England, refers to the fact, equally un- 
questionable, that in this as in other matters of less than cardinal 
importance, there are differences of opinion in the Church ; and calls 
aloud for an authoritative decision as to which is right. There must, 
he cries, be in the Catholic Church a defining authority which all her 
members recognise and obey; and here, having accompanied Mr. 
Birrell to the end of his journey, I bid him courteously farewell, 
and transfer my attentions to Lord Halifax; for the question of 
authority leads naturally to that of Reunion, and Reunion is the 
subject of Lord Halifax’s essay. 

When there was any overture or hope of peace, he would be more erect and 
vigorous, and exceedingly solicitous to press anything which he thought might 
promote it ; and, sitting amongst his friends, often, after a deep silence and fre- 
quent sighs, would, with a shrill and sad accent, ingeminate the word Peace, Peace. 

As Lord Falkland, among his friends at Great Tew, ingeminated 
Peace, so Lord Halifax, surrounded at Hickleton by sympathetic 
abbés, ingeminates Unity. And in truth it is hardly fanciful to trace 
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some similarity between his character and that of the high-souled 
Cavalier whom Clarendon depicted, with his ‘inimitable sweetness and 
delight in conversation,’ his ‘ flowing and obliging humanity and good- 
ness to mankind,’ and his ‘ primitive simplicity and integrity of life’ 

Now, knowing Lord Halifax’s intense convictions on this subject 
of Reunion, I desire, even when I am constrained to differ from 
him, to treat his views with the utmost sympathy and consideration. 
I begin therefore by saying that I entirely concur in his sense of 
the immense value of Unity among Christian people, and the sacred 
duty of promoting it. No one who really believes that our Lord 
uttered the words recorded in St. John xvii. 20, 21, can feel otherwise. 

But what is Christian Unity ? 

It will, I suppose, be admitted on all hands that the first con- 
dition of the Unity which our Lord desired for His disciples is 
that union with Himself by which alone our fallen humanity can be 
restored and saved. A common Union with the Head is the most 
potent element of Unity among the members. But is this enough 
to secure the absolute Unity for which our Lord prayed ? 

What saith the Scripture? 

To the ‘one God and Father,’ and ‘one Lord,’ and ‘ one faith,’ 
the Apostle adds ‘one Baptism,’ and, in another place, ‘one Bread.’ 
In other words, the Creed and the Sacraments are the signs and 
means of Unity among believers. And it would indeed be an 
enormous addition to the ideal completeness of the Christian Church 
as well as to her practical power, if all who hold the same creed 
could communicate together in the same Eucharist. Intercommu- 
nion between different Churches is indeed a consummation devoutly 
to be wished. 

But to some it seems that even this would not be enough ; and 
they say or imply, with greater or less distinctness, that in order to 
realise Christian Unity after our Lord’s own Mind, all Christians 
must be visibly united in one organisation, governed by one earthly 
Head, and that Head the Pope. Now, I do not deny the theoretical 
attractiveness of this ideal of the Christian Church; but has it any 
warrant in Scripture? And how does it tally with the facts? Do 
we find after our Lord’s Ascension the slightest trace of a visible 
Head of the infant Church on earth? Do we not find, even in Apostolic 
days, Christian Churches springing up in different localities, each 
with its independent life, and governed by no central authority? Do 
we not see distinct differences of teaching even between one Apostle 
and another, on matters less than vital? And the Apostles, by 
mutual consent, taking different departments of the human family 
under their respective charge? In the Council of Jerusalem we 
certainly see an instance of appeal, not to an individual, but to a 
central body ; but it is noteworthy that this appeal is made, not on 
a question of vital doctrine, but on a ceremonial observance of, 
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secondary importance. And even if we infer from this instance 
(what, I think, we have no right to infer) that it is a condition of 
Christian Unity that all Christians should be ready to refer their 
disputes to the judgment of one and the same assembly, what 
becomes of the Papal claim ? 

It might be conceivably, though fantastically, argued from the 
precedent of the Council of Jerusalem, that the visible head of the 
Church, and the presiding officer at her Councils, must be the 
successor of St. James in the See of Jerusalem; but where does the 
Pope come in? For my own part, I am unable to recognise that 
Primacy of Peter which even moderate Anglicans are sometimes ready 
toconcede. St. Peter was indeed a conspicuous figure in the narrative — 
of the New Testament, but conspicuous, alas! as much by shame as 
by honour. I believe, with Chrysostom and Augustine and Cyril 
and Leo, that the Rock on which the Church is built is the funda- 
mental truth of our Lord’s Godhead, and that Peter’s outspoken 
testimony to this truth is the great glory of his life, as it is the origin 
of his name. And, of the two other so-called Petrine texts, I believe 
that the one merely warned him of his fall, and the other announced 
his restoration. j 

I know no proof that Peter had any headship over the other 
Apostles (certainly he had none over St. Paul, who ‘resisted him 
to the face because he stood condemned’); or that he ever was 
Bishop of Rome; or that he ever was at Rome; or that, if ever he 
had been Bishop there and had enjoyed any headship over the rest 
of the Apostles, he transmitted that headship, or had the power to 
transmit it, to his successors in the Roman See. 

Something may, of course, be said for every one of these notions ; 
but in the vital matters of Christian faith, and the conditions of our 
spiritual life, we require something more substantial than an 
ingeniously constructed system of assumptions and conjectures. 

And, turning from history to the actual state of the present world, 
the Papal theory seems fatally at issue with the facts. 


When we look through or over the wall of the Western Church, into the pre- 
cincts of the Eastern, we seem to find a living confutation of it. For there a vast 
body, nearly a fourth of Christendom, has subsisted from the great Day of Pentecost 
to our day, which not only does not enjoy, but which denounces and condemns, 
the whole doctrine of supremacy ; and which, under the old Patriarchal Constitu- 
tion of the Church, retains the Christian Faith entire, by the acknowledgment of 
Rome herself, who invites, and invites in vain, to her councils those unyielding 
Patriarchs of the East. . . . 

The score of millions of those Christians who inhabit the Turkish Empire have 
for almost a corresponding tale of generations enjoyed the highest of all honours: 
they have been sufferers for their faith. They have been its martyrs. They alone 
have continuously filled that character. ... Ever since the Turkish hoof began 
to lay waste the Levant, those twenty millions have had before them, on the one 
side peace and freedom, on the other side the Gospel. They have chosen the 
Gospel; and have paid the forfeit. And, whatever be their faults and errors, it is 
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not for us of the West, amidst our ease and prosperity, our abundant sins and 
scandals, to stigmatise them as professors of a dead or dying Christianity, and 
thus to disparage the most splendid and irrefragable perhaps of all the testimonies 
which man can render to the Religion of the Cross.* 


No, assuredly the testimony of Eastern Christendom is valid, and 
it is emphatic against the Papal claims. 

But we have among us some who say: ‘ We do not concern our- 
selves about the Easterns. We admit that they have strong ground. 
They stand where they did before the great schism ; and we Westerns, 
who profess the Filioque, stand on new ground. But there is no 
need for further subdivision. Let us leave the East alone ; recognise 
the Pope as Head of the West, and unite ourselves to him.’ 

But what would be the conditions of such a surrender, and what 
the resulting gain? First, we should have to admit that the Pope is 
infallible in matters of faith and morals; and I, for one, no more 
believe it than I believe that the earth is square. We must abandon our 
secure foothold on the creeds and the Bible for the varying and perhaps 
inconsistent decisions of successive Popes. We must exchange the 
characteristic virtues of the Church of England—an open Bible, a 
vernacular liturgy, Communion in both kinds, freedom of marriage 
for the clergy, freedom of Communion for the laity—for the opposite 
evils of the Roman system. And, in the region of practical effort, 
we should renounce our passport to the sympathies of the great Anglo- 
Saxon race, which has, to all appearance, broken finally with Rome 
and all that savours of her. 

We come then to this. The headship of the Pope is unsupported 
by Scripture or History, is vehemently repudiated by a great part of 
modern Christendom; and could not be accepted by us without 
grievous loss to our spiritual privileges and opportunities. Is then 
the cause of ‘ Unity,’ as between the Church of England and the 
Church of Rome, hopeless ? 

If by ‘ Unity’ is meant Reunion, I neither expect nor desire it. 
But Lord Halifax and his friends seem to see another chance of 
Unity in a form which would involve no compromising declarations 
by us. In plain words, they think it conceivable that the Pope 
may recognise the validity of English Orders, and all that such 
validity implies. ‘Recognition,’ then, rather than ‘ Reunion,’ is 
their immediate object. Now on this I would briefly remark : 

1. Lord Halifax, having discussed the matter in confidential 
conversations with the Pope and other high Roman authorities, is 
much better able than I am to judge of the likelihood of this recogni- 
tion ; but, for my own part, Ido not believe in it. We know that 
human nature is very strong even in Cardinals; it is part of human 
nature to dislike being proved to be in the wrong; and this would 
be most conspicuously the case with the Anglo-Roman body if 


® ‘The Sixteenth Century arraigned before the Nineteenth.’ 
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Anglican orders were pronounced valid. My own belief, therefore, 
is that, whatever may be the Pope’s own sympathies, the Roman 
authorities in England will fight tooth and nail against Recognition, 
and will prevail. We have learned from Cardinal Manning’s Life 
that diplomacy and intrigue are not unknown at the Vatican, and 
that Infallibility is often subjected to a little judicious wire-pulling 
in order to make its decisions conform with the prepossessions of its 
environment. We must wait and see. 

2. I entirely deny that the Pope and his Commission of Cardinals, 
whether well or ill affected towards us, have any power to decide for 
us whether our Orders are valid or not. We are not believers in the 
Infallibility, and on no other ground could the Pope’s decision have ~ 
binding force. We can judge as well as he of the historical facts of the 
case, and not less so of the question whether the words and acts of 
the English Ordinal comply with the requirements of our Lord. 

3. Supposing, for argument’s sake, that the Pope decides that 
English Orders are valid, what is the gain? Some weak-kneed 
Anglicans might be comforted, but people who need the Pope’s comfort 
are better at Rome. Romans could not communicate with us, nor 
admit us to their altars, for we shauld still be, ex hypothest Romana, 
inastate ofschism. Rome would regard the Church of England as she 
now regards the Oriental Churches, and I see no great gain in that. 
I am told that there is a certain section of Anglicans who long 
to submit to Rome, but cannot bring themselves to repudiate Angli- 
can Orders and the Sacraments by which they have lived. Well, 
certainly, if Rome were to recognise our Orders, people of this class 
would be able to betake themselves to Romanism without disavowing 
their whole spiritual history. But this, though it might be no great 
loss, can hardly be reckoned as a gain. Although I do not expect 
the Pope to pronounce in favour of our Orders, I still sincerely wish 
that Lord Halifax’s aspiration might be fulfilled. It would, at any 
rate, be an admission by Rome of what we believe to be the truth ; 
it would tend to the increase of Christian charity between two great 
Communions ; and it might, in God’s good Providence, do something 
to accelerate the time when the separated branches of the one great 
Christian family shall be able, without surrendering their distinctive 
views of truth, to co-operate for Christian ends. 

More than this in the way of Unity I do not expect to see; and 
even this would be glaringly incomplete if it did not include the 
great bodies of orthodox Nonconformists. On that word orthodox I 
lay all possible stress, for the great dividing line between religious 
truth and error is the doctrine of our Lord’s Godhead. Between 
all who accept it there must be a vital union of heart and hope 
and worship, which those who reject it, alas ! cannot share. 

Henry Drummond, the Irvingite apostle, used to say that religious 
people are commonly right in what they affirm and wrong in what 
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they deny. This saying affords a good guide for our dealings with 
Nonconformist Christians. They affirm the doctrines of the Holy 
Trinity, the Incarnation, and the Atonement; of sin, redemption, and 
grace ; and they are right. They affirm that they administer a valid 
Baptism, and they are right. They do not claim the apostolic suc- 
cession, with the power to consecrate the Eucharist and to absolve 
the penitent ; so we have no controversy with them there. If they 
maintain that in their devout celebration of the Memorial Feast 
they are spiritually refreshed and strengthened, they speak that 
which they know, and who is it that dare gainsay them? If, yearn- 
ing for the blessings of an authenticated rite, they present them- 
selves for Communion at our altars, ‘the English Church offers the 
Supernatural to all who choose to come. The way is open, it is 
barred by no confession, no human priest.’ If, on the other hand, 
they choose to abide where they were placed by God’s Providence in 
birth and education, we, while devoutly thankful for our different 
lot, can surely walk with them in charity and mutual tolerance, and 
joint efforts for the objects of the Christian Kingdom. After all, we 
must remember that the Master promised not ‘one fold’ but ‘ one 
flock’ under ‘ One Shepherd,’ even Himself. 


GEORGE W. E. RUSSELL. 





FROM THE EMPEROR OF CHINA TO 
KING GEORGE THE THIRD 


(TRANSLATED FROM THE TUNG-HWA LUH, OR PUBLISHED COURT 
RECORDS OF THE NOW REIGNING MANCHU DYNASTY) 


‘ Kénc-wu (day).'—His Majesty proceeded to the Great Pavilion in 
the Garden of Myriad Trees, where the English Chief Envoy Macartney 
and the Assistant Envoy Staunton were admitted to Audience. 

‘ I-mao (day).?—An imperial order was issued to the King of 
England in the following terms : 

‘So then, thou King, far away over many oceans, thou hast inclined 


thine heart towards civilisation, and hast made a point of despatch- 
ing envoys to respectfully bear a submissive address. Crossing the 
seas, they have arrived at Court, and have offered their devout prayers 
for our imperial welfare, besides submitting articles of local produc- 
tion, by way of evincing thy heartfelt sincerity. We have opened 
and perused the address, the language of which is sufficiently honest 
and earnest to bear witness, O King, to the genuineness of thy respect- 
ful submission, and is hereby right well commended and approved. As 
to the chief and assistant envoys, bearers of the address and the tribute, 
in consideration of the fatigue they have undergone in carrying out 
the duties of their distant mission, We, in the exercise of our grace 
and courtesy, have already commanded our ministers to introduce 
them to the privilege of audience; have bestowed a banquet upon 
them ; and have conferred upon them repeated gratifications, in order 
to make manifest our love and tenderness. As to the six hundred or 
more of officers and menials in charge of the ship who have returned 


1 Lord Macartney reached Peking on the 21st of August, 1793, and quitted it on 
the 7th of October. Kéng-wu was the 9th day after the kalends of the 8th moon, 
and as the Chinese moon is usually one moon behind ours, this would be September, 
or our 9th moon. As a matter of fact, the 14th of September was the date. The 
scene was one of the old Cathayan capitals now known as Jeho or Zhehol, which 
the present translator visited in 1870. The Emperor's tent was placed in the middle 
of the garden. Jeho is 140 miles north-east of Peking. (See Sir George Staunton’s 
Embassy to China.) 

2 J-mao was the ninth day after Kéng-ru—i.e. the 23rd of Septemb:>r. 
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with it to Chusan, though they have not been to the metropolis, We 
have also bestowed liberal presents upon them, so that they also may 
have a rich share in our gracious kindness, and one and all ‘be equal 
recipients of our benevolence. 

‘ As to the earnest prayer in thine address, King, that thou mayest 
despatch a man of thine own nationality to reside at the Celestial 
Court * and take the management of the commercial interests of thy 
kingdom, this is quite contrary to the policy of the Celestial Court, 
and positively can not be allowed. Hitherto, whenever men belong- 
ing to the different states of Europe have shown a desire to come to 
the Celestial Court and take service there, they have, it is true, been 
permitted to come to the metropolis. But, once there, they have 
submitted to the sumptuary usages of the Celestial \Court, and have 
been quartered in the Hall,* never being allowed to return to their 
own country. This is the fixed rule of the Celestial Court, with which, 
it is thought, King, thou must be well familiar. But now, O King, 
thou seekest to depute a man of thine own nationality to reside in 
the metropolitan city. As such a man would not be bound, like the 
different Europeans who have accepted service in the metropolis, to 
refrain from returning to his native land, and as it would be impos- 
sible to allow him to move freely to and fro and to communicate 
information with regularity, it would really be a profitless business. 
Moreover the area under the administration of the Celestial Court is 
of exceeding vast extent. Whenever the envoys of foreign depen- 
dencies arrive in the metropolis, the Interpreters’ Bureau cares for their 
entertainment, and all their movements are regulated by strict eti- 
quette : there is no precedent for their ever having been allowed to 
do as they like. If thy state were now to leave a man in the metro- 
polis, his language would be as incomprehensible as his attire would 
appear extraordinary, and there are no quarters suitable for such a 
case. If,on the other hand, it were proposed to insist on his changing 
the style of his attire, after the manner of the Europeans who 
have come to the metropolis and accepted service there, the Celestial 
Court again would never be willing to force any man’s compliance with 
the unreasonable. Just imagine, if the Celestial Court should desire 
to send a man to reside permanently in thy kingdom, dost thou think 
that thy kingdom would be able to accept these commands? Besides, 

* Some years previously the Emperor had directed that China be invariably 
described as the ‘ Celestial Court’ in correspondence with barbarians, in order duly to 
impress them. The Emperor here uses it both in the sense of ‘China’ and of the 
* Court of China.’ 

* The Peking church was destroyed by fire in 1775, but the Emperor contributed 
towards building a new one. The King of France and the Pope, after the abolition 
of the Society of Jesus, arranged to place the Peking mission under the Lazarists ; 
and Father Raux, the first Superior, arrived in 1784. In Peking the mission is known 
as ‘the Hall of the Lord of Heaven.’ The ‘acceptance of service’ refers to the geo- 


graphical, mathematical, and astronomical aid given, in consideration of which the 
Jesuits and other priests had been allowed to remain in Peking. 
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the countries of Europe are very numerous, thy kingdom not being 
by any means the only one: if all of them were to pray, as thou dost, 
King, for permission to depute a man to remain in the metropolis, 
how would it be possible to grant such permission to each one of 
them in turn? This matter it is most positively impossible to allow. 
Is it reasonable to suppose that, in order to comply with the request 
of thee alone, O King, the century or more old customs of the Celestial 
Court can be altered ? If it be argued that thy object, O King, is that 
he should keep an effective supervision over trade, it may be answered 
that thy countrymen have engaged in commerce at Macao for a con- 
siderable time anterior to the present day, and have invariably been 
treated with every consideration. Take, for instance, the former - 
missions which Portugal and Italy ° have inturn sent to Court: they 
also advanced certain applications on the ground of exercising a 
supervision over trade. The Celestial Court, noticing their heartfelt 
sincerity, treated them with the greatest commiseration, and whenever 
any matter occurred in connection with the commerce of the said 
countries, the most complete satisfaction was always given. On a 
former occasion, when the Cantonese hong-merchant Howqua® was 
dilatory in paying up the price of a foreign ship, the governor- 
general under whom the matter arose was ordered to advance 
the whole of the moneys involved in the first instance from the 
official chest, and to clear off the debt vicariously, besides severely 
punishing the defaulting merchant. Probably thy kingdom has 
heard the facts of this case. Then why should foreign states be so 
bent on deputing individuals to reside in the metropolis, and make 
such unprecedented and impossible requests as this? Again, a man 
residing in the metropolis would be nearly three thousand miles away 
from the commercial centre of Macao. How would he be able to 
exercise an effective supervision? If it be argued that it is out of 
veneration for the Celestial Court, and that it is wished that he should 
acquaint himself ocularly with the arts of civilisation, it may be re- 
plied that the Celestial Court possesses a system of rules and etiquette 
suitable to the Celestial Court, and both of these must be different 
from those of thy kingdom. Even granting the person of thy 
nationality so residing were able to acquire the desired knowledge, 
thy kingdom naturally possesses customs and regulations of its own, 
and would never be able to follow those of China; so that, even sup- 
posing the person really understood the knowledge thus acquired, he 
would be unable to make any proper use of it. The Celestial Court 
conciliates all within the four seas ; its only object is to achieve the 
solid ends of good government ; it attaches no value to curious and 
rare objects of price. But as to the things which thou, O King, hast 


’ Portugal, 1753; the Pope’s Legate, Mezzabarba, 1715-21. 
* *Howqua’ is a ‘ pidgin-English’ name borne by the head of the Ng or Wu family 
at Canton. Hong is a Cantonese word equivalent to the American ‘store.’ 
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in this instance sent to us, in consideration of thine honest heart and 
the great distance they have been carried, We have specially com- 
manded the Government Department immediately concerned to take 
receipt of them. As a matter of fact, the power and prestige of the 
Celestial Court is felt far and wide; innumerable states come to 
render fealty ; rare and valuable objects of all kinds are ever crossing 
the seas and accumulating here; there exists nothing but what We 
possess it, as your chief envoy and his suite have seen with their own 
eyes. Still, We never attach any importance to curious and ingenious 
objects, nor shall We everagain require articles of thy country’s manu- 
facture ; so that thy request, O King, that thou mayest despatch a 
man to reside in the metropolis, is, on the one hand, contrary to the 
policy of the Celestial Court, and, on the other, would seem to be 
totally without advantage to thine own kingdom. 

‘Thou art thus clearly notified of our pleasure, and thine envoys 
are hereby dismissed and commanded to betake themselves by com- 
fortable stages back to their country. And thou, King, thou shouldst 
do thy best to realise our imperial meaning, make still further efforts 
to prove thy loyalty, and for ever strive to be respectful and submis- 
sive, so as to preserve to thy kingdom its due share of the blessings 
of peace. 

‘ The chief and assistant envoys, the officials below them, the in- 
terpreters, escorts, &c., have been granted both rewards in chief and 
subsidiary rewards according to the list of objects separately drawn 
up; and as thine envoys are now about to return home, these our 
imperial commands are specially prepared, with presents for thee, 
O King, of patterned silks and other valuable objects, as by ordinary 
rule in the first instance; with, besides, gifts of coloured satins, 
gauzes, curiosities, and other precious articles, as enumerated in the 
detailed list. Accept them all, O King, with deference, as a mark of 
our imperial love. These our special commands.’ 

A further command runs : 

‘Thou King, having yearned from a distance for the civilising 
influence, and having most earnestly inclined thyself towards improve- 
ment, hast despatched envoys to reverently bear with them an 
address and tribute, to cross the seas and pray for our happiness. 
We, observing the honesty of thy respectful obedience, O King, 
commanded our ministers to conduct the envoys to the honour of an 
audience : a banquet was bestowed upon them, and rewards conferred 
in bounteous plenty. Our commands have already been formally 
issued to them, and presents to thee, King, have been accorded in 
the shape of patterned silks, valuable curiosities, &c., by way of 
manifesting our tender affection. 

‘But the other day thine envoys raised the question of thy 
kingdom’s commerce, and petitioned our ministers to bring the 
matter before us. It all involves tampering with fixed rules, and is 
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inexpedient to accord. Hitherto the barbarian ships of the different 
European States and of thine own kingdom coming to trade at the 
Celestial Court have always conducted their commerce at Macao. 
This has continued for some time now, and is by no means a matter 
of yesterday. The stores of goods at the Celestial Court are 
plenteously abundant; there is nothing but what is possessed, so 
that there is really no need for the produce of outer barbarians in 
order to balance supply and demand. However, as the tea, silk, and 
porcelain produced by the Celestial Court are indispensable objects to 
the different states of Europe, and to thy kingdom, for this reason 
We have in our grace and commiseration established the foreign 
hongs at Macao in order that all daily needs may be duly 
supplied, and every one share in our superfluous riches. But now 
thine envoys have made considerable demands over and above what 
is provided by fixed precedent, in such wise as to run seriously 
counter to the principle of recognising the bounty of the Celestial 
Court to distant men and its nurturing care of the different barbarians. 
Moreover, the Celestial Court exercises a controlling supervision over 
all countries, and is benevolent to each in an equal degree. For 
instance, those trading in Canton province do not come from the 
kingdom of England alone: if they were all to come clamouring in 
the same way, and wantonly to pester us with requests impossible to 
concede in this style, is it to be supposed that We could always go 
out of our way to grant them? Remembering, however, that thy 
kingdom occupies an obscure corner in the distant wilderness, and is 
far removed from us by ocean upon ocean; also that thou art 
naturally unversed in the political etiquette of the Celestial Court, 
We for this reason commanded our ministers to make all this plain 
to thine envoys, instruct their minds, and dismiss them back to their 
country. But, fearing that thine envoys on their return home may 
fail to represent matters thoroughly to thee, We again take up their 
requests one by one, and prepare these further commands for thy 
particular instruction, opining thou wilt be able to grasp our 
meaning. | 

‘1. Thine envoys state that the merchant ships of thy kingdom 
would like to come and anchor at Ningpo, Chusan, Tientsin, and 
Canton for purposes of trade. Now, hitherto the traders of the 
European States who have set out for places under the Celestial 
Court have always found the foreign hongs at Macao available for 
them to discharge and ship their goods. This has continued so for a 
long time, and thy kingdom amongst the rest has complied with the 
rule for many years without a single contrary word. At neither 
Tientsin in Chih Li province nor at Ningpo in Chéh Kiang province 
have any foreign hongs been established, and any ships of thy 
kingdom proceeding thither would fail to find the means of disposing 
of their produce withal. Besides there are no interpreters at these 
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places, and no one would be able to understand the language of thy 
kingdom. Thus there would be many inconveniences. Apart, then, 
from the port of Macao in the Kwang Tung province, where trade 
will continue to be permitted on the old lines, the various prayers of 
thine envoys that ships may be allowed to anchor for purposes of 
trade, whether at Ningpo, Chusan, or Tientsin, can in no sense be 
entertained. 

‘2. Thine envoys state that it is desired to establish a separate 
hong in the metropolitan city of the Celestial Court, for the storing 
and distribution of produce, after the manner and precedent of Russia, 
a request which it positively is, even in a greater degree than the 
first, quite impossible to grant. The metropolitan city is the 
cynosure of the empyrean for all parts of the world : its etiquette is 
as severely exact as its laws are of striking majesty ; never has there 
been such a thing there as the establishment of mercantile hongs by 
foreign dependencies. Thy kingdom has hitherto traded at Macao, 
partly because Macao is comparatively near to the seaports, and 
partly because it is the commercial emporium of all nations, access 
to and departure from which are very commodious. If a hong for the 
distribution of merchandise were to be established in the metropolitan 
city, thy kingdom is situated at such a very great distance to the 
north-west of the metropolitan city that the conveying thither of 
produce would, besides, be very inconvenient indeed. Formerly the 
Russians established a trading office in the metropolitan city because 
this was anterior to the organisation of Kiachta; but they only had 
houses temporarily given to them to reside in. Afterwards, when 
Kiachta was established, the Russians did all their trading there, and 
were no longer allowed to reside in the metropolitan city ; and this 
has been so now for some score or more of years. The Russian trade 
which now goes on at the Kiachta frontier is, in fact, analogous to 
the trade of thy kingdom at Macao. As thy kingdom already has 
foreign hongs for the distribution of produce at Macao, why must 
thou needs wish to establish another hong in the metropolitan city ? 
The boundaries of the Celestial Court are defined with absolute clear- 
ness, and never have individuals belonging to outer dependencies been 
allowed to infringe the frontiers or mix with our people in the least 
degree. Thus the desire of thy kingdom to set up a hong in the 
metropolitan city positively can not be granted. 

‘3. Thine envoys state again that they desire a small island, some- 
where about the Chusan group, so that merchants can go thither and 
make it a resting terminus for the convenience of receiving and ware- 
housing produce. Now, the desire expressed by thy kingdom for 
permission to reside at Chusan comes from the wish to distribute the 
merchants’ produce. But, as Chusan possesses no foreign hongs, and 
has no interpreters, no ships of thy kingdom have, so far, gone thither ; 
and thus the desire of thy kingdom to possess the island in question 
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is a futile one. Every inch of land under the Celestial Court is 
accounted for in the official survey ; the boundary marks are strictly 
laid down, and even islands and shoals must be considered from this 
frontier point of view, each belonging to its proper jurisdiction. 
Moreover, thy kingdom of England is not the only one amongst the 
outer barbarians which turns towards civilisation and trades with the 
Celestial Court. Were other states to come clamouring in the same 
way, and each beg for a gift of land for the occupation of its traders, 
how would it be possible to grant the petition of each? Besides, 
the Celestial Court has no precedent for such a course, and there- 
fore it is inexpedient in a yet greater degree to grant this request 
either. 

‘4. They say once more that some small place in the neighbour- 
hood of the provincial capital of Canton might be set apart for the 
barbarian traders of thy country to reside in; or, as an alternative, 
that those persons residing at Macao might be allowed to travel back- 
wards and forwards at their convenience. Hitherto the barbarian 
merchants of the different European states, residing for purposes of 
trade at Macao, have had the boundary line marked out clearly for 
them, and have not been allowed to transgress it one single foot or 
inch ; nor have the barbarian tradérs resorting to the foreign hongs 
to dispose of their goods been permitted to take upon themselves to 
enter Canton, the object of all this being to check the rise of disputes 
between the people and the barbarians, and to set a great barrier 
between China and Abroad. The request now made that a separate 
place near Canton may be set apart for the residence of the barbarian 
merchants from thy kingdom is thus, in the first place, contrary to 
the precedents which have up to this time governed the barbarian 
merchants of Europe residing at Macao: moreover the different 
European states have traded in Kwang Tung province for a great 
many years, and have accumulated great profits: they come in daily 
increasing numbers: how then would it be possible to set apart a 
separate piece of land for the residence of each? As to barbarian 
merchants moving to and fro as they may list, it is for the local 
officials, assisted by the Chinese hong-men, to institute inquiry as 
each case may seem to require. If no bounds of any description were 
set, it is to be feared that the people of the interior might from time 
to time get into disputes with the barbarian merchants of thy king- 
dom, which would have results very far from the commiseration 
intended. Taking into consideration, therefore, the requirements of 
the case, We must declare for residence at Macao, in accordance with 
established practice, as being the only satisfactory and desirable 
course. 

‘5. Again, they say that the barbarian merchants of the English 
kingdom might proceed from Canton down to Macao by the inner 
reaches, and that their goods might either pay no taxes at all, or 
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reduced taxes.’ Now, there are fixed tariffs governing all cases con- 
nected with the payment of duties by barbarian traders moving to 
and fro, and in this regard all the nations of Europe are upon the 
same footing. Just as it would not do at the present time to charge 
the ships of thy country any excess over the tariff because they 
happen to be the most numerous, so is it inexpedient to make an 
exception in favour of thy country by reducing the duties payable 
by it alone. The only course is to charge a just levy in accordance 
with the existing practice, and on the same footing as the other 
countries. Henceforth the barbarian merchants of thy state proceed- 
ing with their produce to Macao must receive every attention as 
before, in order to manifest due commiseration for them. 

‘6. They next apply that the ships of thy kingdom may pay 
duties in accordance with a tariff. Now, the Hoppo of Canton in 
levying tonnage dues *® has hitherto acted under a fixed tariff; and, 
as it has now been declared inexpedient to establish trading hongs at 
any other seaports, it follows that duties must be paid as before, in 
accordance with precedent, to the Hoppo of Canton, and that there is 
no necessity for any further notification on the subject. As to the 
Teaching of the Lord of Heaven ° cultivated by thy kingdom, this is 
simply the teaching which has up to this time been cultivated by the 
different nations of Europe. The Sacred Emperors and Illustrious 
Kings of the Celestial Court have, ever since the creation of the 
world, handed down the teachings which they have instituted from 
time to time ; the earth’s millions have a standing guide provided for 
them to follow herein, and would not venture to befool themselves 
with outlandish doctrines. So far as the European men who have 
accepted service in the metropolis are concerned, they reside in the 
Hall, and are not allowed to form connections with the people of 
China, or to wantonly propagate their faith. The distinction between 
Chinese and barbarian is strictly maintained. The desire which thine 
envoys now express is that barbarian men may be allowed to preach 
their faith as they list, which is even more impossible to grant than 
anything else. 

‘The above categorical homily is forthcoming in consequence of 
the wanton suggestions made by thine envoys. Thou, King, maybe, 
hast not been able to thoroughly comprehend the political principles 
of the Celestial Court, and hadst no idea of wanton intrusion thyself. 
In all cases where tributary kingdoms with honest heart turn 
towards civilisation, We invariably display our commiseration, in order 

* Probably this refers to re-exports or unsold cargoes. The Emperor, like all 
Chinese, shows acuteness in evading the main point and betaking himself to gene- 
ralities. 

* ‘Ships’ materials’ are the actual words used, but a single extra dot (probably 
accidentally omitted) transforms these into ‘ships’ dues.’ 


* This term is now usually confined to the Roman Catholic faith ; ‘ Jesus teach 
ing ’ is the common expression for ‘ Protestants.’ 
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to make manifest our tender affection. Should they crave any 
matters from us which do not conflict with our political principles, in 
all cases We go out of our way to grant their requests. Moreover, in 
thy case, O King, residing as thou dost in an obscure spot across the 
oceans, having protested thine earnestness and paid thy tribute, We 
have conferred upon thee rich favours in double the measure of other 
countries. But the requests now submitted by thine envoys not only 
seriously concern the statutory rules of the Celestial Court, but are 
all quite futile and impracticable even in thine own interests. We now 
once more set forth our meaning for thine instruction, O King, who 
shouldst enter into our views and for ever render obedience, thus 
enjoying thy due share of the blessings of peace. If, after this clear 
declaration, thou, King, shouldst peradventure lend misguided ear to 
the words of the men under thee, and allow barbarian merchants to go 
with their trading ships to Chéh Kiang, Tientsin, &c., and seek to land 
there for purposes of trade, know thou that the statutory rules of the 
Celestial Court are very strict, and that the civil and military officers 
in charge of each place will do their duty faithfully, and will not 
allow any ships of thy kingdom proceeding thither to remain there, 
but will positively have to drive them away at once to sea, so that the 
barbarian merchants of thy kingdom will have all their trouble in 
vain. Say not thou wast not warned! Tremble and obey, without 
negligence, this further command !’ 

‘ Jén-yin (day).'°—Rescript to the Cabinet Council : 

‘Chukwei '' has sent up a memorial reporting that England has 
submitted an address with tribute. As certain tribute envoys in 
previous years had arrived in the metropolis and received handsome 
rewards from us, the King in question has specially prepared an 
address, with articles of local origin as tribute, for submission to us. 
His heartfelt. sincerity is sufficiently manifest, and although no 
special envoy has come to Canton for the above purpose, on what 
ground should there be any difficulty about vouchsafing accept- 
ance ? 

‘ An imperial order '? is also issued commanding him in the follow- 
ing words : 

‘Thy kingdom lying far away as it does across repeated oceans, 
last year thou sentest envoys to reverentially bear an address with 
tribute, to cross the seas, and pray for our happiness. We, observing 
thy heartfelt earnestness, O King, ordered our ministers to admit them 
to the privilege of audience, bestowed a banquet upon them, and con- 


1° Jén-yin is the 24th day after the kalends of the 12th moon in the 60th year of 
the Emperor K‘ien-lung; five days later he abdicated. This would be early in 
February 1796. 

" Chukwei must be a Manchu, and viceroy at Canton. 

12 This Emperor often drafted the replies which his officers were to send, and 
even told them to say ‘ We dare not trouble the Emperor about this matter.’ 
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ferred rewards in bounteous abundance. We issued a formal decree of 
commands for them to take home with them, and presented thee, O 
King, with patterned silks and valuable curiosities, in order to make 
manifest our tender affection. Now, O King, thou hast once more 
prepared a submissive address with local articles, which thou hast 
sent by barbarian ship to Canton for submission to us. The honesty 
of thy reverent submission is sufficiently obvious. The Celestial 
Court holds in conciliatory possession all the states of the world. 
We reck not of the gifts of jewels which come to our Court: what We 
value is the senders’ honesty of purpose. We have, however, com- 
manded our viceregal authorities to admit the objects in question, in 
order to allow free scope to thy devout respect. 

** As to the punitory expedition which the Celestial Court some 
time ago despatched against the Ghoorkas, the generalissimo com- 
manding-in-chief penetrated deeply into their country at the time, 
capturing successive strong points. The Ghoorkas, awe-stricken before 
our military might, came cringing in to offer submission, and it was 
then first that the generalissimo reported the condition of affairs to 
us."* The benevolent goodness of the Celestial Court extends far 
away over both China and Abroad in equal measure. Unwilling that 
the poor folk of that region should one and all come to annihilation, 
We for this reason consented to receive their submission. At that 
time it is true the generalissimo did allude in his report to the fact 
that thou, King, hadst sent an envoy to Tibet to proffer a petition, 
stating that thou hadst exhorted the Ghoorkas to make their sub- 
mission. But the great results of our victory had then already been 
achieved, nor was there ever any need to trouble the military power 
of thy kingdom. In thy present address, O King, it is stated that 
this affair occurred after the last envoys had started on their journey 
hither, and that therefore they had not been able to report it to us ; 
but it is evident thou art ill acquainted with the sequence of events. 
Still, as thou, O King, appearest able to understand the principles of 
right, and art reverently submissive to the Celestial Court, We readily 
accord our commendation and approval, and now make thee, O King, 
special formal gifts of embroidered satins, &c. On thy part, O King, 
make further efforts in devoted loyalty, and ever merit our imperial 
favour, thus giving effect to our high desire that even the most dis- 
tant may participate in the soothing influence of our benevolence.” 

‘When Chukwei shall have received the above document, he will 


% The Annals of the Manchu Wars distinctly states that ‘in 1795, when the 
English envoy came to Peking [inaccurate, of course] with tribute, he said: “ Last 
year but one, your general led his troops into the Timi country south-west of Tibet, 
and on that occasion we aided you with gunboats. Should you hereafter desire the 
use of European troops, we offer you our services.” It was only then that the 
Emperor became aware that, when the Ghoorkas submitted, it was because they were 
menaced also on the south.’ 
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at once proceed to deliver it to the taipan ' Brown belonging to the 
said country for further transmission by him back to his country, so 
that the King in question may be still further filled with grateful 
obligation and reverent submission, and our affectionate tenderness 
be thus made manifest. 

‘The rule is that officials of the Celestial Court may not have any 
truck with outer barbarians. Chukwei therefore did right to give him 
orders to take back the objects presented to the former viceroy and 
the Hoppo.’ 


N.B.—In all the above papers there are words which do not 
admit of exact translation. For instance, the word translated ‘ bar-— 
barian’ cannot possibly be accurately rendered: it is rather ‘out- 
landish’ or ‘ strange,’ having in it at the same time that suspicion of 
inferiority which is wrapped up in the vague English word ‘natives’ 
as opposed to genuine white men, or in the American expression 
‘coloured folk.’ The use of ‘thou’ denotes unmistakable inferiority. 
Such words as ‘order,’ ‘submissive address,’ ‘policy,’ ‘ etiquette,’ 
‘ commiseration,’ ‘ civilisation,’ ‘ devout respect,’ ‘ imperial commands,’ 
and ‘ tender affection’ are susceptible of many turns and shades in 
translation. However, the rendering is word for word and literal 
throughout, so far as the Chinese language admits of it. 

EK. H. Parker. 
4 Taipan is a Cantonese word meaning ‘ partner ’ or ‘ head of a commercial house,’ 


but referring solely to Europeans. The Hoppo—a ‘pidgin-English’ word—is the 
Comptroller of Customs. 
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THE BAB AND BABISM' 


In 1845, in the city of Shiraz, the seat of learning, as the Persians 
say—of rose-gardens and of nightingales, as I would call it—a young 
Persian began to preach. He had made the pilgrimage to Mecca, 
and came back full of ideas of his own—mystic and enthusiastic 
ideas, which evade definition and perplex the downright Anglo-Saxon 
understanding. However, he made it quite clear that, in his opinion, 
the people in general, and the priests in particular, had departed 
widely from the cardinal doctrines of Muhammadanism, and that the 
priests, in their lives, were far from practising what they did more or 
less erroneously preach. Now my readers will say that this is very 
vague ; but I will make bold to say that Bab was at first as vague as 
myself, but his mystic hints and unintelligible suggestions were 
taken for the significant, if not for the magnificent. Let anyone who 
has studied Eastern writings on religion deny, if he can, that to get 
anything definite out of them is as difficult as the proverbial extrac- 
tion of a needle from a bundle of hay. However, the young man 
ealled himself the Gate of Heaven—the ‘ Bab ;’ and it is said that he 
possessed a handsome appearance, engaging manners, and an eloquent 
tongue—powerful agents at all times for the accomplishment of any 
ends. A little later, and the Gate of Heaven represented himself as 
an emanation from the Divinity itself, and then assumed the title of 
‘Highness,’ by which, also, Jesus, the son of Mary, or Miriam, is 
habitually known amongst Muhammadans. Next he gathered about 
him eighteen apostles, not that he might have half as many again as 
had his Highness Jesus, but because a peculiar sanctity, in his 
opinion, attached to the number nineteen. He, the prophet of God, 
the latest revelation, was the central point, round which revolved 
eighteen satellites, and, like the French Revolutionists, he would have 
renumbered and renamed everything, only with him everything 
would have had reference to the whole, or to the component parts of 
the mystic number. 

Among his disciples were several persons of courage, eloquence, 


* This article was written before the assassination of the late Shah of Persia.— 
Ep. Nineteenth Century 
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and resolution, probably superior to his own. Among them was the 
warrior-priest Hussein, who at once saw that a nation which awaited 
the coming of the Mahdi—the hidden one, the twelfth Imam— 
would be more likely to believe in the new religion if its prophet 
were represented as the Mahdi himself. He thus traded on the 
ignorance of his public, for this pretension was never asserted by Bab. 
It is impossible, however, as we have reason to know, to keep the 
Mahdi out of Muhammadan politics, and this confusion of ideas was 
almost inevitable. 

We have to thank Hussein for giving clear expression to two of 
the chief aims set before the Babees—viz. the abolition of polygamy, 
and of the doctrine of pollution. It may here be remarked that, of: 
the many unfair criticisms directed against Islam, there is none it 
deserves so little as that of encouraging polygamy. When the 
prophet restricted the number of wives to four, he made an immense 
advance in morality on the state of things existing in his time 
amongst the Arabs, where practically every woman in a man’s house- 
hold was in some respects in the position of a wife. If he could 
have gone further, there is little doubt from his teachings that he 
would have, and, as a matter of fact, his followers are for the most 
part husbands of one wife, notwithstanding the indulgence allowed 
by law. It may safely be affirmed that the English are in one sense, 
and in a manner that is more demoralising and degrading than the 
authorised polygamy of Islam, at least as polygamous as the Muham- 
madans themselves. It has been reserved for a canon of the Church 
of England to stigmatise a great moral reformer as ‘an ignorant and 
immoral Bedouin,’ and ‘a lecherous Arab,’ to whom Mahomet bore, 
in fact, no greater resemblance than an agricultural scarecrow does 
to an impaled Bulgarian. 

At the town of Kazveen, on the southern side of the Elburz, and 
not far from the ruins of the castle of the chief of the Assassins, 
dwelt, at the time of which I write (1845), the beautiful daughter 
of a Mussulman doctor of the law. Her name was Zareen Taj, or 
Golden Crown. Her virtues were equal to her beauty; she was 
eloquent and well-instructed—an ideal heroine. We have to thank 
her for the enunciation of another of the tenets of the Babees—the 
abolition of the veil. She showed her beautiful face without any 
reserve, perhaps the more readily because it was beautiful, embraced 
the cause of Bab with heart and soul, and, so say the historians, had 
no share whatever in the murder of her father-in-law—a priest, who 
naturally was scandalised beyond all measure by her behaviour, and 
strove, with her other relations, to reclaim her from perdition. 

Now these times were pregnant with other great events ; and 
just as the Babees were beginning to feel their strength, the king 
died, and his Majesty, Nasir-ed-Din ascended the throne of Persia. 
This was the opportunity for the warrior Hussein, who gathered about 
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him the converts he had made in Khorassan, and accompanied by 
Golden Crown, the Hypatia of this new religion, entrenched himself 
in an inaccessible spot in Mazendaran. Here Hypatia and Hussein 
preached the Church Militant, whose kingdom should be of this world 
as well as of the next. Like the Empress Theodora, when the heart 
of her husband sank within him, and his advisers counselled flight, 
she was ever present to instil courage into the doubting, and to 
promise those who fought, and those who lost their lives in battle, a 
golden crown in heaven. Like Theodora, she would not stop to con- 
sider if it became a woman to play the man against men. She urged 
that those were times when women should abjure seclusion, tear off 
their veils, not wait for what the men might do, but act themselves. 
Her eloquence and beauty kindled incredible enthusiasm amongst the 
Babees in Mazendaran, a Caspian province of the Persian realm, 
whose thick forests and green foliage form so striking a contrast with 
the barren rocks and interminable deserts on the other side of the 
Elburz, beyond the talismanic peak of Demavend. The plan of the 
campaign was the conquest of Mazendaran, a march to Ré, the ancient 
Rhages of the Apocalypse, around the venerable tower of which ruined 
city a great victory was to be gained over the forces of the Shah from 
the neighbouring capital. The new prime minister sent one of the 
royal princes with a large army against the Babee chief, who, how- 
ever, defeated prince and army. The second attack, though success- 
fully repulsed, proved fatal to the brave Hussein, who died, declaring, 
with glorious mendacity, that he would reappear in forty days and 
carry his work to its completion. The prime minister continued for 
four months to besiege the mountain stronghold of the Babees, who, 
pushed to the last extremities, made flour from the ground bones of 
the dead, ate the boiled leather of their sword-belts, dug up and 
devoured buried carrion, and suffered all the horrors of a protracted 
siege. At last, the few survivors capitulated, their lives being 
guaranteed them, but all were slain in cold blood next day, including 
women and children. All refused to recant. 

Contrary to the hopes of the king and his minister, this success 
did not stifle the insurrection. Another of the disciples, the priest 
Mahomed, successfully defied the royal troops in Zendjan. Mortally 
wounded in one of the last engagements, he, like Hussein, exhorted 
his followers to hold out for forty days, at the expiry of which time 
he would return to lead them on to victory ; but soon afterwards they 
were overcome by the king’s general, who opened the tomb of his 
deceased enemy and found him peacefully lying in his coffin with 
his sword by his side. They dishonoured his corpse and cast it to 
the dogs. Three of his chief lieutenants were taken to Teheran and 
condemned to death by having their veins opened. They died pro- 
phesying that their persecutor the prime minister would die the same 
death, as in fact he did not long after in the peaceful country palace 
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of Fin by Kashan, where nothing recalls the tragic end of a powerful 
and erewhile successful minister. 

And now the hour of Bab himself was come: summoned to Tabriz 
by the prince-governor, he was confronted with the doctors of the 
law, and, according to the side from which one hears the tale, either 
vanquished them, or was vanquished by them in debate. The prince 
himself argued a long while with Bab, but finally proved his adversary 
to be in the wrong by condemning him to death without further cere- 
mony. He probably cared little who won the wordy war. He had 
conquered the Babees, and might say with Achilles in his grandest 
speech : 

Totos €ov olos otis ‘Axauy xahnoxtrevey 
*Ev rrokéu@* ayop7 dé 1’ dpeivoves iat Kai GAAor. 


lines I would venture thus to translate : 


In council what if others mouth the question and reply ? 
In battle ’midst the brass-clad Greeks, what other strikes as I? 


With Bab was his faithful disciple the priest Mahomed, whose 
loyalty to his master was cruelly tried in his last extremity. His 
persecutors called in his wife and children to work upon his weakness, 
if perchance he had any. They tempted him in vain, and, just before 
sunset, master and disciple were bound with cords, and suspended 
from the ramparts within a few feet of the ground in the face of a 
multitude of spectators. A company of soldiers was told off to shoot 
them as they hung, and, just before the word was given, the priest 
Mahomed was heard to say to Bab, ‘ Master, art thou content with 
me?’ Hardly had he spoken when he received his death wound, but 
Bab miraculously escaped, and the bullets aimed at him merely cut 
the cord by which he hung. For a moment all were stupefied, and 
Bab might have yet escaped had he, in the confusion which ensued, 
mingled with the crowd, which would have shielded an enfant du 
miracle to save whom God had manifestly intervened. He took 
refuge, however, in a guard-house close by, where one of the officers 
of the firing party cut him down with his sword. That there might 
be no doubt about his death, his corpse was paraded in the streets, 
and finally cast to the dogs. 

So died the Bab at the age of twenty-seven; but his place was 
at once taken, if not filled, by Baha, a youth of sixteen years, who, 
for reasons not very clearly established, was considered by the leaders 
of the faith to be destined to succeed. Pursued by the emissaries of 
the prime minister, this youth established himself at Baghdad, where, 
amongst the crowds of Persian pilgrims to the tombs of the holy Imams 
at Sandy, Kerbela, and gilded Kazimain, he continued to preach the 
doctrines of his predecessor and to show the way to the gate of 
heaven. By some in Persia I was told that, following the example 
of the veiled prophet of Khorassan, he never shows his face, though 
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he interviews all comers. I must confess that to my annoyance and 
disappointment I could learn nothing of himself in Baghdad. Some 
said the Sultan kept him in prison to please the Shah, but I could 
discover the existence of no well-known captive, save Suleiman 
Pasha, who since the Russian war in the city of peace drags out a dis- 
honoured old age. I learnt even less in the Pashalik than in Persia. 

All the above events passed in the decade between 1842 and 
1852 ; and one day in the latter year, when the Shah was out riding, 
three men approached him with a petition, and when his Majesty 
drew rein, his attendants being a little before and behind him, one 
of the supplicants seized his bridle and fired upon him, as also did 
the two others, whose hands were disengaged. The king showed 
great coolness and courage, the escort galloped up, the men were 
seized, the Shah was taken home, where his wound proved insignifi- 
cant. The.assassins avowed themselves to be Babees, denied that 
they had accomplices, and gloried in their act. 

When the first alarm had subsided the police set to work to 
arrest all persons in the capital suspected of being Babees. Among 
them was Zareen Taj, or Golden Crown, who had left the camp in 
Mazendaran before its fall. The assassins meanwhile continued to 
protest that they merely obeyed the orders of their chief away in 
Turkish Arabia, and declared that the king deserved death for having 
slain their prophet Bab. No tortures could extract anything else 
from them. 

The king and his minister, perplexed in what way to deal with 
their captives, offered life and liberty to all who would deny Bab, 
and began by making the offer to Zareen Taj, who refused un- 
hesitatingly to purchase life by recantation; whereupon she was 
strangled {and burnt in the citadel, and her ashes scattered to the 
winds. Her dreadful fate, contrary to expectation, had no effect 
whatever on her fellow-captives, who were distributed among different 
officials for punishment, to accentuate the public indignation which 
had been excited by the attempt to murder the king. 

Most travellers in Persia have seen by the roadside the little 
pillars in which robbers have been built up and left to starve, and 
must have heard fairly credible accounts of crucifixions and other 
cruel punishments. Nowadays these things do not happen; but 
there seems no reason to doubt that extraordinary barbarities attended 
the execution of the Babees in Teheran. 

I have been myself told by a nomad chief, who had been an eye- 
witness, with whom I camped in Fars, that some were shod like 
horses, some cut to pieces with knives and whips, and some made to 
carry torches in apertures made for the purpose in their bodies. My 
informant may have exaggerated, but it is certain that extreme 
cruelty was the rule. Nothing that is related is beyond belief. To 
this day robbers are starved to death in cages in China, and parricides 
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are sliced to death (ling-chih), while the purest and highest morality 
is the ideal set before the individual Chinaman and the Imperial 
Government alike. 

No tortures that ingenuity could devise sufficed to shake the 
constancy of these martyred men, women, and children, who died re- 
peating the familiar Arabic text : ‘ Verily we are God’s, and to Him 
we return.’ In the provinces, as well as in the capital, all suspects 
were hunted down. A relative of my friend the nomad chief was 
particularly active in this service, and conceived the idea of handing 
over so many captives to tradesmen of different guilds, whose pro- 
fessional instincts might devise some distinctive and characteristic 
torture. 

These terrible reprisals, which probably far exceeded those ordered 
by the Government, produced, outwardly at any rate, the desired 
effect. No man dared name Bab or Babee without a curse as deep 
as that deserved by Omar. The very subject became a dangerous 
one to speak of, and it still continues to be so. An official at Teheran, 
who was I knew conversant with the whole subject, denied all know- 
ledge. Officials all declared not one of the sons of burnt fathers 
remained. Princes, who are plentiful in Persia, considered a refer- 
ence to the matter in bad taste and would change the subject. 
Traders, sitting cross-legged amidst their grain and wares, would 
suggest that if you wanted to buy nothing you had better move on. 
The result is that even those Europeans who have been long resident 
in the country really know extremely little about the tenets of the 
Babees, or their present position, numbers, and prospects. The 
writings of Bab and Baha are hard to get, and when got still harder 
to read with understanding. 

In the course of this brief narrative I have already said that Bab 
abjured polygamy, and removed from woman’s face the veil. These 
were no light innovations. The whole weight of tradition and of the 
law was bound to uphold polygamy to the extent sanctioned by 
Mahomet, and every father and every husband in the country looked 
on the veil as one of the safeguards of women’s honour. This appears 
strange only to those who do not know their Eastern sisters, with their 
burning love and their simple sins. 


The cold in clime are cold in blood. 


But the Eastern father must keep his daughter from the sight of 
man till she is safely married, and her husband thinks the same pre- 
caution as necessary in the case of his wife. Both are as jealous of the 
honour of their women as an English gentleman, and perhaps they 
know best how to maintain it among their own people. They are 
aghast at customs which prescribe that women’s legs shall be carefully 
covered, while their faces, by which they are recognised and known, 
may be exposed to the gaze of any passer-by. 
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To argue the question is hopeless, and it may be allowed at once 
that no bolder or more radical reform could be proposed, or one more 
likely to entail hatred and contempt upon its proposer. The women 
themselves are at least as bitterly opposed to such reforms as the men. 
Nor indeed do they suffer such restraint as is generally supposed to 
result from the custom. It does not occur to a well-conducted Persian 
woman that anyone but her husband should see her face ; and should 
she stray from the straight path, what costume so favourable for 
assignation and intrigue as the loose trouser, long blue baggy robe 
and veil, clothed in which she can pass her husband or anyone else 
in the street without fear of discovery, walk to the bath with a female 
attendant, or gossip with her friends all day, making known her 
identity only when she desires to do so ? 

The commission which Bab asserted he had received to expound 
the nature of the Godhead included no power of lucid composition, 
but thus much is clear: that God is held to be one, unchangeable, and 
that the last revelation was more complete than those of previous 
prophets which it superseded. The prophets themselves were emana- 
tions from the Deity : 


partem divinz mentis et haustus 
Aétherios. 


The revelation of Bab was not one of the individual, but was made 
to the mystic nineteen, of whom one at a time was necessarily the 
guiding spirit and spiritual chief, but whose acts and deed were those 
of a corporate body. 

Though more complete than that of former prophets, the revela- 
tion of Bab was not itself complete, and his bible comprises but 
eleven chapters of an inevitable total of nineteen. The next revela- 
tion after Bab was, however, like that of Christ at His second coming, 
like that of the Imam Mahdi when he reveals himself, to be the last. 
An intermediate day of judgment was provided for the termination 
of the penultimate prophetic period, but the dead were all to reappear 
at the last day, the good to be reunited with God and the wicked to 
be annihilated. 

So much for the outlines of the doctrines of Bab. A few details 
must be supplied. Society and government were to be constituted 
on a basis something like that existing in Persia, and included a 
king, a sacred college, pontiffs, priests, and all the paraphernalia of 
patriarchal government. 

Unlike Mahomet, Bab preferred silken hangings and decorations 
for the house of prayer, and music and singing, and all the pomp 
and cireumstance of priestly celebration. He was a great believer 
in talismans and the virtues of particular stones. This fits in well 
with the temper of the modern Persians, who to this day will tell 
you solemnly that the great voleano Demavend is talismanic, who 
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believe implicitly in the virtues of a turquoise ring inscribed with 
the name of Allah. Unbelievers might legally be deprived of all 
their possessions, which, however, should be returned to them on 
their professing the true faith. They were on no account to be 
put to death. Business and other relations with infidels were not 
forbidden, and, as a matter of fact, the Babees entertain very friendly 
relations with Jews, fire-worshippers, and Christians, while in their 
hearts they hate the Mussulman, much as among Mussulmans the 
Shiahs hate the Sunis, from whom, however, they differ on a merely 
dynastic and historical question. 

The Babees only pray on formal occasions like the Christians. 
A Babee will not roll out his prayer-carpet and bow his head in . 
prayer on the deck of a steamer, in the public street and on the sands 
of a desert, as will the devout Mussulman. Nor does the Babee 
admit the doctrine of legal impurity. Indeed amongst them, 
ablutions have no religious significance whatever. This doctrine of 
impurity is said to be a great impediment to free intercourse amongst 
Asiatics. As understood by the Brahmins and high-caste Hindus it 
may be; but as amongst Mahomedans, it merely prescribes ablution 
before prayer and on certain other occasions. I do not see how this 
can prove the obstruction it is represented to be. However, it is 
one of the many refinements of the law which Bab hoped to sweep 
away. In regard to alms-giving, his doctrines are much those of 
the Mussulmans. Torture and death are entirely excluded from 
his penal code. He punished every offence by fines calculated, of 
course, in nineteens. He held that the rich were only depositories 
of the bounty of God, and were bound to provide liberally for their 
less fortunate brethren; at the same time he altogether forbade 
mendicancy, which is recognised and encouraged in Islam. Those 
who have been tormented by sturdy beggars demanding money as 
a right, and supported by public opinion, will understand what a 
blessed innovation this was. He exhibited the same favour towards 
trade as is displayed in the present day everywhere in the East, 
where there is no suspicion of social inferiority attached to its 
pursuit, whether in its retail or wholesale aspect. The practical 
Asiatic mind cannot fathom European ideas on this subject. Every- 
where the merchant is held in high esteem and no calling is superior 
to his. Bab was as sound on this point as are the most despotic 
Eastern governors, who generally grasp the fact that the oppression 
of merchants means the ruin of a province. I have dwelt for a 
moment on the practical nature of the Eastern mind. One may 
emphasise this, remembering how generally romance is looked upon 
as the attribute of the East, and how the Asian mystery has become 
proverbial. It is difficult to imagine whence this belief sprung. 
I think the Arabian Nights may have had something to say to it; 
but surely the Thousand and One Nights are full of imagination, 
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but not of romance. Everything is practical, nothing more so than 
love-making, most romantic of occupations. When the king’s son 
becomes enamoured of the moon-faced beauty, he goes to bed and 
refuses food until she marries him. He becomes so ill and woe- 
begone that all his female relations make a point of bringing his 
wishes to accomplishment. This is very practical, and quite unlike 
the knights and troubadours of the West, who went to the crusades 
trusting to the constancy of their mistresses, and found them on 
their return married, and the mothers of large families. In the 
East men do not greatly strive to arrive at ‘self-reverence, self- 
knowledge, self-control,’ nor will they eat. their hearts away from 
hopeless love. They make known their passions and endeavour to 
gratify them, be the object who she may and the consequences to 
her what they may. Of imagination there is enough and to spare 
in the East, but for romance one must go to the Celts, the Saxons, 
and the Scandinavians : 

To the bountiful infinite West, to the happy memorial places 

Full of stately repose, and the lordly delight of the dead, 


Where the fortunate islands are lit with the light of ineffable faces, 
And the sound of a sea without wind is about them, and sunset is red. 


Sunset is still redder in the East, but let that pass. There is sense 
in the lines. 

To return to our subject. The new prophet’s mild and gentle 
disposition prescribed politeness as a counsel of necessity, but exhi- 
bited something of the narrowness of mind which induced the Caliph 
Omar to destroy the library of Alexandria, for he held that such books 
as disagreed with the Word of God were pernicious, and ought to be 
destroyed. He ‘commended mirth,’ however, and precious stones 
were not forbidden to the Babees, who were positively encouraged on 
festival days to clothe themselves in purple and fine linen, and to 
‘ rejoice in their youth and walk in the ways of their heart,’ remem- 
bering only ‘that for all these things God would bring them to 
judgment.’ In regard to marriage Bab departed in many respects 
from the precepts of Islam. He allowed a second wife. In this 
respect he seems to me to fall short of Mahomet, who in a time of 
unbridled licentiousness allowed but four for the frailty of human 
nature, and because it was the only means of legalising in Bedouin 
life an inevitable liaison. No excuse can be found for Bab, unless he 
would urge ‘the exigencies of modern society,’ any more than for the 
Mormons, whose hideous polygamy the United States Government 
has happily suppressed with a strong hand. If it is necessary to 
quote others in support of my assertion that polygamy is the exception 
among the Musulmans, I will quote M. de Gobineau, who says, ‘en 
réalité les gens qui ont plusiewrs femmes constituent Vexception 
méme parmi les musulmans. La majorité se contente d'un unique 
mariage. The Sheikh-ul-Islam at Constantinople, and Dr. Leitner 
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have testified to the same effect, but there is in fact a cloud of wit- 
nesses. In another respect also Bab improved greatly upon Musulman 
law in regard to women. Besides the abolition of the veil already 
spoken of, he abolished the existing law of divorce. The facility with 
which women are divorced is perhaps the greatest blot in the religion 
of Mahomet. It will suffice here to say that Bab removed the legal 
obstacles which exist to prompt reconciliation between husband and 
wife, when the simple formula of divorce has been hastily and incon- 
siderately pronounced. For their weakness, Bab prescribed for women 
short and easy prayers, and he discouraged pilgrimages, saying that 
wives and mothers were better at home. Other innovations, which, 
so far as my inquiries went, are at all times honoured in the breach, ~ 
were his decrees that beards should be shaven, circumcision abandoned, 
and pipes put out. He was no timeserver and attacked some of the 
most cherished institutions of the country, amongst which I would 
certainly include pipes, beards, and circumcision. To the sharers in 
the property of a deceased believer, Bab added the family tutor—a 
benevolent addition. 

To come to any conclusions as to the extent to which Babees now 
exist in Persia is most difficult. At Kazneen a Georgian who had 
been many years in the country, and was at that time in the service 
of a high official there, told me that he thought that amongst the 
rich and educated perhaps one-third were followers of Bab. This is 
probably an over-estimate, but that among the classes named there 
is a large proportion which is dissatisfied with the Islam of the priests 
is well known. Among the nomads of the Hills, the Turki tribes 
and others, there are no Babees, and these tribes form a large pro- 
portion of the population of Persia. One‘ old White Beard ’—to use 
the phrase of the country—with whom I breakfasted one day, assured 
me that such a thing as a Babee had never been seen amongst the 
wandering tribes. He added, however, that he had seven daughters who 
ate and slept, and that he did not trouble himself much about religion, 
beyond saying his prayers regularly and observing all due conven- 
tionalities. Near Kermanshah one day I met a Seyyad, or a descend- 
ant of the Prophet, who was; collecting fleeces—suggestive tribute 
from the faithful—and he said that there was not a Babee left in all 
Persia. They had been a polyandrous and immoral set of unbelievers, 
but their fathers were all burnt, that is to say, consumed in hell, 
and there was an end of them. In Hamadan—one of the largest 
towns in Persia—I have reason to believe, from inquiries made on 
the spot, that there are very large numbers who in secret hold to 
the faith of the young and martyred prophet. At Abadeh there 
certainly are many such, though gruesome pits full of Babees’ skulls 
exist within the walls of the town. 

In Khorassan and the western provinces of Persia I have not 
travelled, but my inquiries went to show that in the holy city of 
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Mashad, around the shrine of the Imam Reza itself, Babees abound. 
It will be obvious from what I have said that I can give no reliable 
numerical estimate ; but this need not be considered a serious omis- 
sion, as no one knows whether the population of Persia at this day 
is five or, as I think, nearer eight millions. It will suffice to say that 
Babees abound, and chiefly among the richer and more educated 
classes. 
J. D. Rees. 





WALTER VON DER VOGELWEIDE 
THE MINNESINGER 


THovuGH doubtless unfamiliar to English ears, the name of the greatest 
of the Minnesingers, Walter von der Vogelweide, should yet not be 
altogether unknown. Longfellow has retold the charming legend of 
the poet leaving money for the birds, his masters in song, to be fed 
daily at his tomb for ever; and lovers of Wagner will remember that 
among the singers who take part in the poetic contest at the Wart- 
burg, in the second act of Tannhiuser, Walter von der Vogelweide 
plays a prominent part. But, indeed, no excuse should be needed 
for the endeavour to interest English readers in a name which, after 
an oblivion of centuries, has once more become almost a household 
word in Germany, and in the works of a man who has exercised no 
small influence on the development of modern German poetry. This 
revived interest in Walter von der Vogelweide and his works was due, 
not only to the fact that the awakened national consciousness of the 
German people has been glad to gather up the threads of connection 
with its brighter past, but also to the new enthusiasm aroused by 
the great events of 1870, which produced once again a taste for that 
patriotic poetry of which Walter was so admirable a master. For, of 
the two greatest names of modern German literature, Goethe had 
from the first been accused of a lack of national sentiment, while 
Heine’s French sympathies have placed him, so to speak, under the 
ban of the new empire. Walter’s stirring rhymes then, often singu- 
larly applicable to the conditions of modern German politics, have 
served in a measure, whether read in the original Middle High German 
or in Simrock’s excellent translation, to fill a void, and to inspire, 
in the nineteenth as in the thirteenth century, a certain number 
of imitators. 

It is not, however, as a patriot or a politician that Walter von der 
Vogelweide would specially appeal to us, but as a character of rare 
charm and many-sidedness, and a genius which not only reflects and 
illustrates the movements of an age of deep historical interest, but is 
alro able to express, in a singular degree for so early a period, those 
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human emotions and feelings which are neither medieval nor 
modern, German nor English, but transcend the limitations of time 
or locality. 

Born about the year 1170, of poor but not ignoble parentage, 
Walter von der Vogelweide lived his long and eventful life in an age 
of great men and great ideas, It was the period of Innocent the 
Third, in whose person the power and pretensions of the papacy 
reached their zenith ; of Frederick Barbarossa, whose dream was the 
restoration of the empire of Charlemagne and of the Roman Czsars ; 
of Henry the Sixth and Frederick the Second, under whom the 
dream was, once and again, all but realised. And in the great world- 
tragedy of which these were the central figures Walter von der 
Vogelweide played a distinguished part, exercising, by reason of his 
clear and patriotic insight into the great issues of the age, as well as 
by his brilliant poetic genius, no small influence upon the develop- 
ment of the plot. 

Of Walter’s birthplace and parentage nothing certain is known. 
His father appears to have belonged to that numerous class of petty 
nobles (Dienstadel) who swelled the train of the great feudal lords ; 
and it is only with some appearance of probability that the obscure 
hamlet, or rather homestead, from which he derived his name, has 
in recent times been identified, in a remote valley in the Tyrol, with 
a spot in the forest whence all traces of human occupation have 
long since vanished. Forced, as it would seem, by the poverty of his 
parents, Walter had early to leave his home in search of fame and 
fortune ; and, with the consciousness of his peculiar powers already 
awake within him, time and opportunity alike pointed the path he 
shouldtake. For it was now the ‘Springtime of the poetry of Love,’ 
and to be a singer or the patron of singers was the part of every 
gentleman, since, in 1184, Frederick the First had called together 
the great gathering at Mayence, to witness the knighting of his two 
sons. There, not from Germany only, but from France, Italy, and 
the Low Countries, minstrels had assembled to celebrate the occasion 
in song; there the future Emperor had himself condescended to 
enter the lists with the poets, and so brought into fashion that 
chivalrous poetry which the French had learned from the Trouba- 
dours of Provence, and had taught the Germans. 

Of all the princes who posed as the patrons of art by far the most 
splendid and liberal was the Duke Leopold the Sixth of Austria, 
under whose auspices the Court of Vienna had become a brilliant 
centre of refinement and culture. Thither accordingly, as at once 
the nearest and most promising field in which to push his fortunes, 
Walter turned his steps; and there, his genius finding speedy recog- 
nition, he remained, profiting by the example, if not the actual tuition, 
of the poet Reinmar, until some eight years later, when his fame had 
become already established, the death of Duke Leopold’s son and 
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successor, Frederick the First (a.pD. 1198), broke up the circle of artists 
and poets who had lived upon his patronage. 

To this period, when the poet was still young and full of hope, 
surrounded by the congenial atmosphere of an art and pleasure-loving 
Court, and free as yet from those cares and embarrassments which 
afterwards oppressed him, belong the best of those love lyrics whose 
charm and spontaneity earned for him the title of the greatest of 
Minnesingers. And in after years, when age, poverty, and the 
miseries of the times had all but broken his spirit, he looked back to 
his early days at Vienna as to a golden age, of which the outward 
joyousness was but the natural expression of inner excellence. 

The earlier poems of Walter von der Vogelweide are almost 
exclusively devoted to the service of woman and the theme of love; 
and their character will be best illustrated by quoting a few examples, 
though no translation, as will be readily understood, can quite repro- 
duce the spirit and form of the original. The following poem dis- 
plays, perhaps as well as any, the charming spirit and imagination of 
the poet :—- 


A DREAM OF LOVE 


Lady, accept this wreath 
(Thus spake I to a maiden debonair), 
And thy sweet face beneath 
The lovely flowers will make the dance more fair. 
If precious stones were mine, 
They should adorn thy head ; 
This is not idly said— 
All that I have, and all I am, is thine, 


So fair and sweet art thou, 
My gayest chaplet gladly I bestow 
To place upon thy brow. 
Rich store of flowers white and red I know, 
In fields afar. In the May weather, 
Now that the buds are springing, 
And the wild birds singing, 
Let us go forth to gather them together. 


She took my offering, 

Like a young child to whom a gift is made; 
Her fair cheeks colouring 

Like a red rose beside a lily laid ; 
Yet though, as if ashamed, her eyelids fell, 
She made a courtesy : 
That was her gift to me— 
lf she gave more, be sure I will not tell. 


To me it seemed that never 

Could any joy the joy of that surpass ; 
From the branches ever 

Blossoms fell thick beside us on the grass, 
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Lo, and I laughed for very gladness’ sake. 
Such, in my dream, of pleasure « 
Store had I beyond measure— 

Then the day dawned, and I must needs awake. 






From her then, in this wiee, 

It comes that; when I see a maid this year, 
I gaze into her eyes.’ 

Can this be she? Could 1 but find her here 
Among the dancers, all my care were dead! 
Lady, be so good 
And lift me up your hood— 

Could I but see my chaplet on her head! 


To the same class belong the two following short poems, both, as 
in the case of that last quoted, intended to be sung :— 


THE POWER OF LOVE 


What gave thee thy strange empire, Love, 
That thou art so exceeding strong ? 

Both young and old thy puissance prove, 
And no one may resist thee long. 

Praise God then, since I must be bound 

With thy firm bonds, that I betimes have found 

Where service best may offered be. 

That will I ne’er renounce. Be gracious, Queen! 

Let me henceforward give my life to thee. 


LOVE’S PREROGATIVE 


Blame me not if, when I meet you, 
Lady, I so coldly greet you. 

Love with love may angry be, 

So it be but lovingly. 

Softly chide, and quick forgive ; 
Sorrow, and grow glad again : 
That is Love's prerogative. 
















But of all Walter’s poems that which is most justly celebrated, 
both for its lyrical charm and the wonderful delicacy with which a 
dangerous theme is handled, is the following :— 


THE TRYST 


Under the tree 
Beside the meadow, 

Where we two trysted yestere’en, 
There may ye see, 

Hid in the shadow, 

Scattered flowers and fresh green, 
By the forest in a vale. 
Tandaraday ! 

Sweetly sang the nightingale. 
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I came to where 

My love should meet me, 

And found him waiting there for me. 
And oh, when there 

He first did greet me ! 

That will a joy for ever be! 

Did he kiss me? Yes, indeed! 
Tandaraday ! 

Look, my lips are rosy red ! 


And there meanwhile 

He'd fashioned fair 

A couch of leaves and blossoms gay : 
The folk will smile 

To see it there, 

If any chance to pass that way. 

By the roses they may guess, 
Tandaraday ! 

Whereabouts my head did press. 


That he lay beside me, 

Should it ever "i 

Be known, for shame of it I’d die! 
What did there betide me, 

Never, never . 

Shall any know save he and I, 
And a little bird as well— 
Tandaraday ! 

That, I know, will never tell. 


The joyous spirit which pervades these earlier poems becomes 
in time clouded, as the shadow of evil days falls over the poet’s 
spirit :-— 
What use in tender rhyming ? what in singing ? 
What use in wealth? in woman’s loveliness ? 
Since all delight the world aside is flinging, 
And wrong is wrought, and suffered sans redress ; 
Since honour, kindness, faith, and self-respect 
Are fallen in neglect, 
Hearts, joyous once, are turned to heaviness, 


And in the oft-repeated complaints of the corruption and deca- 
dence of the times, which are so characteristic of his later poems, 
Walter, though undoubtedly embittered by a sense of personal wrong, 
was no mere laudator temporis acti; for, in the turmoil of the 
great civil and religious storm which had meanwhile broken over 
Germany, manners and morals had alike suffered, and, not least, 
that artistic refinement of social intercourse, and especially of the 
relation of the sexes, which it had been the peculiar mission of the 
chivalrous poets to cultivate. 

This chivalrous ideal of the claims and obligations of womanhood, 
though, with the poetic forms in which it was clothed, it had 
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originated in Provence, had followed in Germany a peculiar develop- 
ment. 

In Provence it had always remained a sentiment rather pagan 
than Christian, and had served more as an excuse for a lax morality 
than as an instrument for the purification of social intercourse. 
Transferred to Germany, it had been touched by the more serious 
spirit of the North; had, through devotion to the blessed Virgin, 
become influenced by religious sentiment, and perhaps also had 
been affected by that old Teutonic reverence for women which 
to the Roman Tacitus had seemed worthy of remark. Not that 
it always maintained a uniform exaltation of tone in the hands of 
poets varying greatly in character and genius. Walter is often led to 
denounce, even in his earlier poems, and before the later decadence 
of manners had set in, a tendency of certain singers to degrade their 
art to the service of licentiousness; and even such masters as 
Wolfram von Eschenbach, and Walter himself, though insisting on 
the vital difference between true and false love, yet did not in every 
case exclude illicit relations from the former category. Yet, on the 
whole, the picture of the ideal woman, painted by the best and most 
influential of the Minnesingers, is that of a refined lady, modest, 
reserved, and courteous. Better than all the glories that May brings 
in its train, sings Walter von der Vogelweice, is it 


When a noble maiden, fair and pure, 
With raiment rich, and tresses deftly braided, 
Mingles, for pleasure’s sake, in company 
High-bred, with eyes that, laughingly demure, 
Glance round at times, and make all else seem faded, 
As, when the sun shines, all the stars must die. 


Again, he says— 


We men maintain that Constancy 
Is a good woman’s highest pride ; 

Tf she have wit and modesty, 

"Tis rose and lily side by side. 


And if charm, courtesy, and virtue were looked for in woman, a 
corresponding excellence of character was expected of those who 
sought to win her love; since, as Walter says— 


Whoso the love of a good woman heeds 
Will be ashamed of evil deeds. 


That in this cult of womanhood, and in the poetry that gave it 
expression, there was much that was artificial and conventional is 
true enough. Walter, too, is not free from this imputation, which 
was indeed brought against him by contemporary critics, and which 
he is at pains to refute : 


Many there are who say it is not truly from the heart I sing. 
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Not a little, both in form and matter, he borrowed from older 
masters, more particularly from Reinmar and Heinrich von 
Veldegge; and if we seek for genuine depth of feeling we must not 
look for it in his earlier lyrics, charming as they are in conception 
and perfect in form, but in those poems of his later years in which 
he raises his voice for what he believes to be the cause of righteous- 
ness, or laments the decadence of the times. A certain artificiality 
is, indeed, the fault that is most obvious in the work of all the 
Minnesingers. Till the influence of the French tradition made 
itself felt, German poetry had erred in the other direction, contenting 
itself in earlier times with a rude rhythm helped out by alliteration, 
and, later on, by rough attempts at rhyme. Heinrich von Veldegge - 
had been the first to introduce stricter rules; and, the fashion once 
set, the artistic canons, which should have been the instruments, 
soon became the fetters of expression, strictness of form becoming, as 
it were, a new plaything, which absorbed the attention of the poets of 
the time, to the exclusion of qualities perhaps more essential. It is 
one of the most striking features of Walter von der Vogelweide’s genius 
that, under the weight of these formal fetters, he moves in general 
so easily ; and that, with so much that is purely conventional, we 
have also so much that reveals thé striking individuality of the man, 
and throws such a clear light on the manners and habits of thought 
of the age in which he lived. 

It is probable that, but for the tremendous social and religious 
cataclysm that convulsed the world at the close of the twelfth 
century, Walter von der Vogelweide would, like most of his compeers, 
never have left the traditional paths of chivalrous poetry. But the 
year 1198, which saw the death «f the first and most munificent of 
his patrons, marked a memorable epoch also in the affairs of Germany 
and of the world, and, for a time, drew the young poet from lighter 
themes into the field of political and religious strife. 

In September, A.D. 1197, the Emperor Henry the Sixth, after 
raising the empire to an unprecedented height of glory, and esta- 
blishing his authority up to the very gates of Rome, had been suddenly 
cut off, in the mid-career of his success, and at the early age of 
thirty-two. A few months later, in January 1198, his antagonist, 
Pope Celestine the Third, also died, and the vacancy of the Holy See 
was speedily filled up by the election of the Cardinal Lothair, who 
took the memorable name of Innocent the Third. 

Never had the essential weakness of the Germanic empire and the 
inherent strength of the papacy been contrasted in more vivid relief. 
The death of the emperor and the uncertainty of the succession un- 
did in a moment the work of years ; and, while the empire, deprived 
of its head, lay distracted and helpless, the new Pope could take up 
at once the thread of policy where bis predecessor had dropped it, and, 
under the most favourable circumstances, apply his iron will and 
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consummate statesmanship to building up once more the fallen for- 
tunes of the See of Peter. 

The death of the emperor was the signal for the emancipation 
of all those anarchic and disruptive forces which his genius had 
kept under control; and the succession, which, had he lived a few 
years longer, would have devolved, in all likelihood, easily and 
naturally upon his son, afterwards the Emperor Frederick the 
Second, became the occasion of a long and ruinous civil war. 
Frederick was at this time a child of but three years of age; and 
though his father had caused him to be formally recognised as his 
successor, and though his uncle, Philip of Suabia, at first proclaimed 
himself the protector of his nephew’s interests, the prospect of a long 
minority was, under the circumstances of the empire, not to be re- 
garded without serious misgivings ; and Philip was soon forced, in the 
interests of the empire, as well as of the House of Hohenstauffen, to 
put forward his own claims to the crown. For meanwhile Otho of 
Brunswick, the chief of the House of Guelph, and the hereditary foe 
of the Hohenstauffen Cesars, thinking the crisis a favourable oppor- 
tunity for ousting the enemies of his race, had won a great following 
among the turbulent nobles of Germany, had, by a concession of all 
the points at issue with the Church, purchased the support of the 
Holy See, and finally (in that age a matter of no small importance), 
having gained possession of the regalia, had been solemnly aneinted 
at Aix-la-Chapelle as King of the Romans. Into the weary struggle 
that followed it is unnecessary to enter. For years Germany 
was devastated by all the horrors of civil war, and for years neither 
party achieved a decisive advantage ; and when at last Otho’s power 
had been completely broken, and he had been forced to acknowledge 
Philip as emperor, the sword of an assassin did for him, in the pursuit 
of private revenge, what years of open warfare had been unable to 
accomplish, and with the death of Philip he found himself undisputed 
master of the empire (A.D. 1208). 

In this struggle the genius and the young and ardent patriotism 
of Walter von der Vogelweide were from the first enlisted on the 
side of Philip of Suabia ; for the triumph of the Hohenstauffen meant 
the curbing of those disruptive forces which were destined in time to 
split up the empire into numberless petty princedoms, and the esta- 
blishment of a united and powerful German State. 

To this earlier period of the civil war, when the rival factions 
were as yet evenly matched, belong the oldest of Walter’s political 
rhymes. 

In the first he pictures the wretched condition to which the 
country had been reduced by the civil dissensions; in a second, after 
illustrating from the analogy of nature the necessity for a strong 
government, he calls upon the Germans to set the crown on Philip’s 
head and curb the ruinous ambitions of the petty princes :— 
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I heard a fountain brimming, 

And saw the fishes swimming, 

And marked what in the world did pass: 

Forest and field, rush, leaf, and grass ; 

All things that fly and creep, 

And beasts that run and leap ; 

And saw that of all forms of life 

Not one there is lives free from strife : 

Wild beasts and creeping things 

Have all their quarrellings ; 

The birds, too, fight right angrily, 

Yet in one thing they all agree : 

That none would live content 

Had they no government, 

They choose them kings to make awards, 

And some are vassals, some are lords. 

Then, wretched Germany ! 

How ill it fares with thee! 

Since ev'ry insect has its king, 

While all thine honour’s perishing, 

Turn e’er it be too late! 

The princes grow too great; 

These threadbare kinglets press thee sore : 

Crown Philip with the Kaiser’s crown, and bid them vex thy 
peace no more! 


In a third poem, composed in the same form, but probably written 
somewhat later, in A.D. 1201, when Innocent had pronounced sentence 
of excommunication on Philip of Suabia, Walter attacks the clergy 
and the See of Rome with bitter violence, ascribing to their unchristian 
ambition the evils by which, in Germany, Church and State, ‘soul 
and body,’ had been desolated. 

For the very arguments which would have commended the cause 
of the Hohenstauffen to a far-sighted German patriotism had led 
Innocent, almost instinctively, to espouse the side of Otho; and the 
casting of the whole weight of the papal influence into the scale on 
behalf of the weaker and less desirable candidate was but the con- 
tinuation of the traditional policy of the Lateran, which had been 
accustomed to look for the strength of the papacy in the weakness of 
the empire, and to fear, from a strongly established rule beyond the 
Alps, a renewal of those imperial claims and ambitions in Italy which, 
under Henry the Sixth, had confined the temporal sway of the popes 
within the walls of the city. 

With the death of Philip and the election and coronation of Otho 
the policy of Innocent would seem to have been crowned with success. 
But the jealous suspicion of the papacy was directed, not against a 
family or an individual, but against an idea; and the very triumph 
of the Guelph revived once more the old causes of quarrel in the 
irreconcilable claims of the spiritual and temporal powers, and in 
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due course brought down upon Otho the same thunderbolt that had 
once been launched against his rival. 

The success of the apparently hopeless attempt of the young 
Frederick the Second to recover from Otho, with the help of the 
Holy See, the throne of his ancestors, though doubtless accelerated 
by the emperor’s unpopular rule, his incapacity, and his unbridled 
temper, and consummated by Otho’s overthrow, at the hands of 
Philip Augustus, on the field of Bouvines (a.D. 1212), was none the 
less a singular proof of the enormous influence which the papal 
censures then exercised over men’s consciences, and makes all the 
more remarkable the independence of mind of those who, like Walter 
von der Vogelweide, without losing their reverence for religion or the 
Catholic faith, ventured, in no mild terms, to criticise the action of 
the head of Christendom. 

For all through the great contest, which was not to end till long 
after he had passed away, Walter had been consistently on the side 
of the empire. He had supported Philip until his untimely fate had 
left Otho the only possible candidate for the crown; he then gave 
his adherence to Otho, and opposed Frederick the Second, the Priests’ 
King (Pfaffen-Kénig), as he was called, until the violence and 
incapacity of the former made his rejection not only inevitable, but 
desirable in the interests of the empire; and lastly, when Frederick 
in his turn had fallen under the displeasure of the Holy See, it was 
on his behalf that some of the bitterest and most scathing of his 
attacks on the Pope were composed. Of these anti-papal rhymes the 
following is one of the most characteristic examples :— 
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Aha! how christianly the Pope of us makes mock 
When what he here hath wrought he tells his foreign flock. 

What he proclaims should never even have been thought. 

He says: ‘ Beneath one crown two Germans have I brought, 

That they the realm may burn, and wreck, and waste ; 

Their wealth the while into my chests I cast. 

I've cudgelled them with my good stick; their wealth will all be mine! 
Their German silver flows into my Roman shrine. 

Now feast, ye priests, on fowls, and drink your wine; 

And let the witless German laymen—fast.’ 









Yet, in spite of all this vigorous denunciation of papal ambition, and 
the means by which it was furthered, Walter remains to the last a 
pious Christian and a devout Catholic; and though the number of 
his religious songs which have survived is small, those that remain 
breathe a spirit of deep and sincere piety; nor is there in any of 
them a trace of a premature Protestantism, or of the influence of any 
of those heresies which had, at that period, gained so wide a hold on 
the south of Europe. 
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MORNING PRAYER 


Grant me with joy to rise to-day, 

Lord God, and go upon my way 

Beneath Thy care, what path soe’er I take. 
Lord Christ, vouchsafe in me to prove 

The mighty power of Thy love, 

And guard me well, for Thy sweet Mother's sake. 
As angels watched the Mother Maid 

And Thee within the manger laid, 

Young Child and ancient Deity, 

Humble, with ox and ass on either hand, 
Though holy Joseph also kept 

His happy watch the while ye slept, 

And guarded you right faithfully, 

So guard Thou me, that Thy divine command 
May not be unfulfilled in me. 


It was in the Crusades, however, that medizval piety found its most. 
natural outlet; and though at the end of the twelfth century the 
crusading spirit was already on the wane, Walter von der Vogelweide’s 
thoughts turned often in the direction of the Holy Land; and in his 
later poems he laments the infirmity which prevented him from 
crossing the sea and earning for himself 


That eternal crown 
Which any chur] may gain with sword, and shield, and spear. 


Moreover, one of the charges which he frequently reiterates against 
the Pope is that of diverting the funds, which were ostensibly 
collected for the defence of the Holy Land, to the prosecution of his 
own schemes of ambition nearer home: 


Little, methinks, of all this wealth will go to aid God's land : 
Priests seldom let the money slip that once they have in hand. 


Sometimes, even, in his enthusiasm for the cause of the Holy 
Sepulchre, Walter does not hesitate to criticise even more exalted 
powers than Pope and clergy, as the following poem will show :— 


He who ne'er Himself began, 

Yet make begin both will and can, 

Can make an end, and one without an end. 
Since all creation to His will must bend, 

Can there be praise more high than He inspires ? 
First, then, to Him my song I raise, 

Whose praise is higher than all praise ; 

And holy is the praise that He requires, 


Now laud we too the sweetest Maid, 

‘Who to her Son ne’er vainly prayed— 
Mother of Him she is who saved us all. 
What fairer comfort on our souls could fall 
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Than that all Heaven her will obeys ? 
Come, then, the old, and eke the young, 

That her high glory may be sung ; 

Since she is good, she’s good to praise. 

I ought to praise you angels, too, 

But that I’m far too wise to do. 

What to the heathen have ye wrought of ill ? 
Since all unseen ye are and voiceless still, 

Tell us, to help the cause, what have ye done ? 
If God’s revenge I too could wreak, 

Silent as you, what need to speak ? 

I'd leave you gentlemen alone. 


Sir Michaél, Sir Gabriel, 
Sir Foe of Devils, Raphaél : 

Wisdom is yours, and strength, and art of healing ; 
And three angelic hosts, behind you wheeling, 
Haste to obey your orders joyfully. 

If you want praise, then show some sense ! 

The heathen mock your impotence : 
Praised I you now, they’d mock at me. 


In his most bitter denunciations of Rome and of the clergy it is, in 

fact, the popes and not the papacy, priests and not the priesthood, 
that Walter von der Vogelweide attacks. He does, indeed, ask 
indignantly why, if the Pope be St. Peter’s successor, he erases the 
apostle’s doctrine from his books; and in one place he speaks of the 
donation of Constantine as the source of all the woes of the Church. 
But any attack on the papal idea would, at that period, have been an 
impossibility. Frederick the Second may, indeed, at one time, envy- 
ing the subservience of the Oriental bishops to the Emperor of the 
East, have harboured the thought of establishing independent Churches 
in Germany and Apulia; but such an idea was too foreign to the 
whole tendency of Western Christendom to be as yet seriously enter- 
tained. The Pope to Walter is still the Lord’s shepherd, though he 
is become ‘a wolf among his flock;’ he is God’s treasurer, though, 
like a second Judas, he steals from the heavenly store; he is Christ’s 
vicar, though he ‘ robs and slays with fire and sword!’ 

No account of Walter von der Vogelweide’s religious attitude 
would be complete without mention of that wide tolerance which he 
shared with so many of the noblest minds of his age, and of which 
the Emperor Frederick the Second set so conspicuous an example. 
For it would seem that the Crusades, begun in a frenzy of fanatical 
zeal, had ended by inspiring the pilgrims with a certain respect for 
the character and culture of their unbelieving foes, and some regret 
that warriors so brave and chivalrous should be condemned to hopeless 
perdition. Frederick the Second had, indeed, not scrupled to draw 
down upon himself the censures of the Church by surrounding him- 
self with Jewish and Saracen philosophers and men of letters, whose 
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services he employed to render into Latin the Arabic version of Aris- 
totle, and other ancient or contemporary scientific works; he had 
made, when in Egypt, an advantageous treaty, on equal terms, with 
the Sultan of Egypt, and had even admitted him to the Christian 
order of chivalry; and if he did not always extend to heretics the 
protection which he gave to infidels, it was because to have done so 
would have been to endanger his throne, in helping to undermine 
those religious principles on which the mediaeval polity was based. 

If such was the attitude of the emperor, that of the best of the 
poets, the true prophets of their age, was no less remarkable. Ata 
time when the crusading spirit was only beginning to show signs of 
decline, when, in Germany, Konrad of Marburg, the cruel and fanatical 
tormentor of the saintly Elizabeth of Hungary, was travelling from 
town to town, putting hundreds to death on flimsy charges of heresy, 
and when the joyous civilisation of Provence was stamped out, in the 
name of religion, by the barbarous hordes of Simon de Montfort, it 
is strange indeed to come across such a passage as that which, in his 
epic of Willehalm, Wolfram von Eschenbach puts into the mouth of 
a Saracen woman :—- 

If for a woman’s word ye care, 

God’s handiwork ye then would spare ! 
For lo, a heathen was the man 

God made when He His work began. 


As heathens all of us were born. 

Well might the saved in sorrow mourn, 
If He His children should condemn 

To hell, who had begotten them : 

His mercy will on them descend 
Whose store of mercy hath no end, 


Whate’er the heathen do to you, 

To them ye should no evil do, 

Since God Himself gave pardon free 
To them that nailed Him on the tree. 


The moral of mutual respect and toleration which Wolfram wrote 
his Willehalm to teach is enforced also by Walter von der Vogelweide, 
notably in a remarkable little poem in which he shows how, in the 
worship of God, ‘ Christians, Jews, and Heathen all agree.’ 

There is no doubt that the political and religious rhymes of Walter 
von der Vogelweide exercised a deep and wide-spread influence, 
serving as models for a host of imitators, who, like himself, wandered 
about Germany, and even beyond its borders, singing and reciting, 
and everywhere stirring up the national sentiment against the arro- 
gant pretensions of a foreign power. These wandering minstrels 
were, in fact, in their various grades, to the middle ages what 
journalists and political agitators are to our own times. They not 
only represented, but had, in no small measure, a hand in creating 
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popular opinion ; and of Walter von der Vogelweide in particular his 
enemies complained that he corrupted thousands by his poems. 

Of Walter’s private life little is known, save what may be gathered 
from his own works. After the death of his patron, Frederick 
the First of Austria (a.p. 1198), which closed the happy and careless 
period of his life at Vienna, he appears to have wandered from court 
to court, depending for a living on the precarious patronage of various 
princes, and that during a period when the civil wars can have left 
them little time or taste for art and artists. Like Erasmus, he was 
not ashamed to beg; and though, unlike Erasmus, he never stooped 
to solicit help by degrading flattery, the patrons who spared their 
money at his expense felt the lash of his tongue. Yet, in spite of 
prayers and scoldings, and of his vast popularity, he lived the greater 
part of his life a poor man, condemned, as he bitterly complains, to 
the existence of a mountebank, and depending for house and home 
on the hospitality of those whom he entertained. At last, however, 
the Emperor Frederick the Second rewarded his services with the 
grant of a small fief, and gave him a still more signal proof of his 
favour in entrusting to him the education of his young son, King 
Henry the Seventh. This latter charge, indeed, the intractable and 
perverse character of his pupil soon compelled him to resign, but 
without thereby forfeiting the goodwill of the emperor, through whose 
patronage the poet’s declining years were preserved from want. He 
died about the year 1230, at Wurzburg, near which his estate lay ; 
and there his grave remains to the present time. 

To the sterling and loveable qualities of Walter’s character there 
are two trustworthy sources of evidence—his own poems and the 
witness of his contemporaries. In the former we have revealed to us 
a man who, in an age of storm and stress, kept his own judgment 
clear and unclouded; a man of deep religious feeling, yet of wide 
sympathies, scornful of mere superstition, and uncompromising in his 
opposition to the excessive ambitions of the priesthood ; a poor man, 
who yet maintained his independence of speech ; and one whose wit, 
in an age not over-refined, never descended to coarseness. And, amid 
all his cares and disappointments, one supreme satisfaction, denied to 
so many, he had—that of being appreciated at his full worth by his 
contemporaries. To his fellow-singers, indeed, he was the prince of 
minstrels, the Master (‘unsers sanges meister’), as they loved to call 
him ; and, when he died, many were found to celebrate his memory 
in song. Of which appreciations the simplest, and, by reason of its 
very simplicity, the most eloquent, is that of Hugo von Trimberg :— 


Her Walter von der Vogelweide, 
Wer des vergaes’ der taet mir leide! 


Sir Walter von der Vogelweide, 
I pity them that him forget! 


WALTER ALISON P&AILLIPs. 
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THE MATRIARCHAL FAMILY SYSTEM 


THE recollections of the older among us go back to a generation 
before there was any serious disturbance of the belief that the 
primitive family life of mankind was of patriarchal type. In its 
simplest form, the family was held to have consisted of the father 
with his wife or wives, and their children living under his control 
and bound together by common descent from him ; this small group 
expanding in successive generations into larger groups, when the 
younger families remained under the headship of the eldest ancestor, 
unless and until they separated from the parent stock and set up 
independent households. A social framework of this kind was indeed 
the only one which fitted into general ancient and modern history. 
Its liveliest pictures were drawn from the traditions of ancient 
manners in the Bible, whence we have the word patriarch, the Greek 
designation of the. heads of the twelve tribes of Israel in 1 Chronicles 
xxvii. 22. So far as society in the great ancient nations of the 
East and West was known, it was laid out more or less rigidly on 
such lines, and though modern European life did not conform to the 
stringency of paternal power belonging to old Roman law, it plainly 
bore the impress of the ancient order in the position of the male 
line as to authority, descent, succession, and inheritance. 

It gave the scholarly world a shock when thirty years ago the 
Scotch advocate John Ferguson McLennan published in his book 
on Primitive Marriage a theory intended to upset the received patri- 
archal views, which had just been set forth with especial force and 
strictness in Maine’s Ancient Law. McLennan brought forward a 
collection of evidence as to ancient and modern peoples accustomed 
to trace their descent not on the father’s but the mother’s side. 
This custom he argued to be a relic of the primitive state of the 
human race, when as yet there was no fixed marriage, so that pa- 
ternity was not recognised as a social tie, but maternity furnished 
the only relation on which kinship could be founded and the family 
held together. This work brought into notice an earlier treatise on 
Mother-right, the Swiss jurist Bachofen’s Mutterrecht, in which a 
similar doctrine had been propounded. The theory of primitive 
matrimonial anarchy thus set in circulation was in after years: 
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supported with much learning and ability, the evidence adduced in 
its proof being on the one hand the accounts of matrimonial law- 
lessness in the lower and even the higher grades of civilisation, and 
on the other hand certain systems of relationships supposed to have 
originated in such an unregulated state of society. These doctrines 
gained so much acceptance that primeval ‘ promiscuity,’ a stage of 
development of human races when there was no such appropriation 
of women to particular men as constitutes civilised marriage, came 
to be considered almost as a fact established by anthropology. Sinee 
then, however, a reaction has set in before which the theory is likely 
to be transformed, or to pass away altogether. The arguments which 
have brought about this result are that uncultured man, whose present 
organisation of family and tribe scarcely avails under favourable 
circumstances to keep up their numbers, was unlikely in past ages 
to have existed and increased in a still less organised state ; that men 
so fierce and jealous as savages could hardly have multiplied in a 
social condition which nowadays would break up in flight or murder ; 
and, finally, that a confused use of terms for relationships is no proof 
of the relationships themselves being ignored. I do not propose to 
expatiate on this subject, as to which I have little to add to what has 
been written by Maine, Darwin, Westermarck, Letourneau, and 
Starcke.' My concern is with the history and meaning of the great 
ancient maternal system, which McLennan in his argument on 
primitive marriage first brought into prominent notice through its 
characteristic practice of reckoning descent rather on the female than 
the male side. It is not surprising that he should have looked upon 
this rule as the very principle of the maternal system. It was this which 
took the mind of Herodotus when he wrote of the Lykians as alone 
of all nations taking their names from their mothers, not their fathers, 
and tracing their pedigrees through mothers and mothers’ mothers. 
The Lykians themselves said as much in their myth of Bellerophon, 
to whom the Xanthians, when he had slain the wild boar that wasted 
their land, gave no thanks ; wherefore the hero called on Poseidon 
that their soil should bring forth salt; but at the prayer of women 
the curse was removed, and thenceforward the Xanthians are named 
not on the father’s but the mother’s side. This myth, told by 
Plutarch, is evidence how in his time the real origin of the rule of 
female descent had fallen out of memory. There is a pendant myth 
showing the antiquity of maternal institutions in the Malay region, 
told as follows by the old-fashioned Menangkabau folk. Papeh 
Sabatang built a ship and loaded it with gold and jewels, but it 
went aground, and the wise men said it could only be launched again 
ever the body of a princess great with child; the Raja’s daughter 


1 Maine, Dissertations on Early Law and Custom, ch. vii.; Darwin, Descent of 
Man, ch. xx.; Westermarck, History of Human Marriage, ch. iv.-v.; Letourneau, 
Evolution of Marriage, ch. iii.; Starcke, The Primitive Family, part ii. ch. vii. 
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refused to sacrifice herself, but his sister threw herself down, and 
over her body the boat glided out to conquest, and thenceforth in her 
honour the law of succession to sisters’ sons was ordained. The 
explanation I have to argue for is but commonplace compared with 
these heroic myths, but the social forces it involves are to be found 
in action up to our own time, and their effects are conformable to 
the known social systems of a hundred peoples. 

Before entering on the causes which have brought about the rule 
of female descent, an exacter statement is needed, lest this rule 
should be supposed to imply that there are any tribes known in the 
world who take no note of kinship except on the mother’s side. As 
we have just seen, the human race is by some conjectured to have ~ 
existed at first in this state of pristine ignorance, before they reasoned 
out the fact that they were related to their fathers as well as to their 
mothers. To this theory of a legist, a zoologist would probably reply 
that mutual recognition and kindness between the male and female 
parents and their offspring appear too far down in the animal world for 
rudimentary ideas of paternity to be accounted a human discovery. 
As for peoples within the range of our knowledge, not only are ideas 
of parentage much the same all the world over, but, so far as can be 
ascertained, all languages have words denoting kinsfolk both in the 
male and female lines, which implies that kinship in both lines is 
taken account of. When necessary, savages define particularly, using 
such terms as ‘he whom I have begotten,’ ‘he whom I have borne,’ 
according as the father or mother is speaking. But the habit of 
mankind in ordinary talk is for both parents to use the same word, 
as with us both say ‘my son,’ ‘my daughter,’ or for both sexes ‘my 
child.’ The importance of this practice seems to have been over- 
looked from its obviousness, but it has much significance, showing 
as it does that father and mother recognise the relation between them 
and their children as so similar that they habitually use the same 
word for it. Thus the thought of physical kinship passes into what 
may be called social kinship, referring not to the physical tie, but to 
the position in the family. Moreover, even savage tribes have cus- 
tomary rules barring marriage between the nearest kin. Where such 
restrictions are least regarded is, on the one hand, among degenerate 
and decaying populations, or wandering outcast groups who can 
hardly observe them, or, on the other hand, among nations like the old 
Persians, whom race and religion held together by close intermarriage 
within the family. The origin of the aversion from such unions, a 
feeling by which the human species so remarkably parts company 
with lower species, is an unsettled problem which need not be dis- 
cussed here, and I will only mention Dr. Westermarck’s instructive 
attempt to interpret it as belonging not to physical kinship for itself, 
but to the association of the nearest relatives from childhood in 
the home. What we have to notice is that the lists of prohibited 
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degrees include relatives both in the male and female line. Even 
the short rule repeatedly given in the Spanish accounts of South 
America, that a man is excluded from marriage with mother, sister, 
and daughter, has this effect. So far as appears, the family systems 
of the world not only recognise both male and female kinship, but 
with this recognition comes that of family rights and duties. Thus the 
family system which the late eminent legal anthropologist Dr. A. F. 
Post of Bremen describes in his text-books as ‘parental ’—that is, 
combining the influences of both parents—belongs in its beginnings 
to early stages of culture, extending onward till it reaches its ful- 
lest development in modern civilised nations. All, then, that can 
be properly meant by saying that a patriarchal tribe follows male and 
a matriarchal female kinship, is that their social arrangements, such 
as membership of the family and clan, succession, and inheritance, 
are framed on the one line rather than the other. 

Which of these two systems may we reasonably consider as the 
earlier in history? The claim of the patriarchal system to have 
belonged to primitive human life has not merely long acceptance in 
its favour, but I venture to think that those who uphold it have the 
weight of evidence on their side, provided that they do not insist on 
its fully developed form having at first appeared, but are content to 
argue that already in the earliest ages the man took his wife to himself, 
and that the family was under his power and protection, the law of male 
descent and all that belongs to it gradually growing up afterwards on 
this basis. The starting point of this doctrine belongs to zoology, in 
observation of the anthropomorphous species, certainly nearest to man 
in bedy and probably in mind. The few and hurried glimpses by 
hunters and naturalists of the life of the higher man-like apes in the 
depths of the tropical forests are full of instruction. The full-grown 
male and female orangs and gorillas have been seen with young ones 
so far grown up as to indicate that their family life lasts beyond a single 
pairing season into a more stable union. The male orang-utan 
passes the night in the fork of a tree hard by the commodious nest 
lined with dry leaves, occupied by his mate and their young. This 
agrees with the wonderfully human account from the other side of the 
world, of the old male gorilla seen sleeping crouched against a great 
tree-trunk, ready to defend from the leopards his wife and children in 
the nest. Such observations go far toward justifying an inference 
that already below the human level the rudiments of the paternal 
family system had instinctively shaped themselves. The value of 
such facts may be measured by the impression which they made on 
Darwin, leading him to declare as most probable that man aboriginally 
lived in small communities, each with a single wife, or if powerful 
with several, whom he jealously guarded against all other men. 
During the human period, so far as we know it, the social order 
shadowed forth in beast life has been carried on, enforced by reason 
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and language, organised with the inheritance of developed culture, 
but holding still to the lines first traced by instinct for the rearing of 
offspring, where the nourishment and care of the young fall especially 
to the mother, and protection especially to the father. However the 
human race may be classified in stages of culture, whether from the 
lower to the higher Stone age, and thence on to the Bronze and Iron 
ages, or from savage life supported by wild fruit or game to agri- 
cultural and pastoral prosperity, or from the condition of the roaming 
family to that of the settled nation, the paternal system is to be 
found in strong if not exclusive prevalence. Indeed, among the 
lowest nomad bands of savages of the desert or the forest, no known 
social bond but that of rough paternal grouping, such as actually 
appears, would seem even possible. From these lowest levels and far 
on in culture, we meet with pictures of the fighting tribes whose 
habit and glory is to carry off wives in combat with their enemies 
around, and there are peoples among whom, at peace and at home, 
it is usual for the strong man to take by main force the wife of his 
weaker neighbour. By the civilised mind such practices are held as 
proof of social rudeness and antiquity. From the present point of 
view their interest lies in the obvious fact that they work into the 
paternal system, and no other. To the theory of primordial men 
a little lower than the apes, men among whom the father was of so 
little consequence that it did not matter who he might be, what 
sharper contrast could be seen than the actual savage bringing 
home wives at the risk of his own life, and holding them with spear 
and club against all rivals? Among the great ancient and modern 
nations within the range of history, the paternal system becomes so 
dominant as to be taken for granted, and the existence of any other 
rule seems extraordinary. As Herodotus thought of the female 
descent among the Lykians, that in this they agreed with none other 
among mankind, so Montesquieu remarks that it is almost every- 
where received that the wife passes into the family of her husband, 
and mentions as exceptional that in Formosa the husband goes to the 
wife’s. The system we modern English live under, far as it is from 
allowing ‘the ancient extreme power of males, yet carries the stamp 
of male descent and authority. Thus modern civilisation nowhere 
disowns the type of paternal society, but brings down to our time the 
record of continuity, which goes back through law and religion into 
the region of instinct conducing to the maintenance of the species. 
I touch these points in order to range our ideas. So familiar to us 
are patriarchal family institutions, that they need only be referred to 
as belonging to common knowledge. From their well-known features, 
their principle of formation is seen to be due to the relative positions 
of the parents. The father, as defender and leader, has control over 
the family formed of the wife he has taken and their children, so that 
descent from him tends to become the main tie of kinship, and 
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inheritance of his property and succession to his authority is guided 
along the male line. 

In examining the rival family system known as the matriarchal 
or maternal, far more particular description is needed, being as it is 
neither sufficiently known nor understood. Let us notice first that if 
patriarchal society were defined merely as a system of kinship on the 
father’s side, such a definition must be set aside as hopelessly defec- 
tive and misleading. Yet through lack of full knowledge, the matri- 
archal system has been thus treated. Eurcpeans, who in such coun- 
tries as West Africa have met with the law of inheritance through 
the mother, have explained it offhand by remarks on matrimonial 
laxity and the convenience of following ‘the safer side.’ The facts 
available to McLennan left him little choice but to adopt this current 
error. The most essential part of the present argument is to make 
it clear that the matriarchal system is one framed for order, not dis- 
order. For this purpose descriptions will now be given of some of its 
most complete types which have lasted on into modern times. 

Malay life, notwithstanding centuries of Hindu and Moslem influ- 
ence, has kept much of the maternal system once generally prevalent. 
In an ancient form this has notably lasted on in the Padang High- 
lands of Sumatra, of which a Dutch Controleur, Verkerk-Pistorius, 
has published a lively description. There the traveller, following 
the narrow muddy paths among dense tropical vegetation, comes on 
villages of long timber houses almost hidden among the foliage. 
Built on posts, adorned with carved and coloured woodwork, and 
heavily thatched, these houses duplicate themselves into barrack-like 
rows of dwellings occupied, it may be, by over a hundred people, form- 
ing a sa-mandei or motherhood, consisting of the old house-mother and 
her descendants in the female line, sons and daughters, daughters’ chil- 
dren, and so on. If the visitor, mounting the ladder-steps, looks in 
at one of the doors of the separate dwellings, he may see seated beyond 
the family hearth the mother and her children eating the midday 
mel, and very likely the father, who may have been doing a turn of 
work in his wife’s rice-plot. If he is a kindly husband, he is much 
there as a friendly visitor, though his real home remains in the house 
where he was born. To the European the social situation wears a 
comic aspect, as when the Dutch Controller describes the ‘ chassez- 
croisez’ which takes place at dusk when the husbands walk across the 
village from their own homes to join their wives and families. The 
man’s brothers and sisters and sisters’ children are the heirs to whom, 
not to his own children, his property will go when he dies. The mother’s 
elder brother is guardian of her children, and the brother of the eldest 
grandmother is the mamak, ruler of the whole family settlement. 
The larger group, consisting of a number of such families, is the suku 
or clan, which is held together likewise by descent on the mother’s 
side, and by the rule of exogamy acting as a bar to marriage between 
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men and women of the same clan.? This Malay account may be sup- 
plemented by the Jesuit missionary De Mailla’s description of maternal 
marriage in the island of Formosa. This is the source of Montes- 
quieu’s remark in the Esprit des Lois, and I may add that, if it had 
received the notice it deserves, it might long ago have placed the 
study of maternal institutions on a sounder basis. The Formosan 
youth desiring to marry makes music day by day at the maid’s door, 
till, if willing, she comes out to him, and when they are agreed, the 
parents are told, and the marriage feast is prepared in the bride’s 
house, whence the bridegroom returns no more to his father, regard- 
ing his father-in-law’s house as his own, and himself the support of 
it, while his own father’s house is no more to him than in Europe the 
bride’s home is henceforth to her when she quits it to live with her 
husband. Thus the Formosans set no store on sons, but aspire to 
have daughters who procure them sons-in-law to become the support 
of their old age.* The hill-tribes of Formosa are head-hunting Malays, 
and though their maternal family system is now dying out, the old 
Malay law forbidding intermarriage within the clan remains in force. 

The Kasia of North-east India have a peculiar interest to archzxo- 
logists as a people who in modern times have continued to set up 
rude stone monuments, like those we commonly call by their 
Breton names of menhir or long-stone, and dolmen or table-stone, 
and which in Europe mark the dim frontier separating historic from 
prehistoric antiquity. In the Kasia hills, the tall stones are set up 
to preserve the name of some great man, by relatives unmindful of 
the fact that the names belonging to such monuments are forgotten 
in a few generations. The dolmens are tombs in which are placed 
the ashes of the dead. The hillmen who thus interpret for us our 
own remote antiquity belong socially to the full maternal period. 
The young people meet at dances in spring, where the girls find their 
future husbands. The young bridegroom does not carry his bride to 
his own home, but takes up his abode in hers, or maybe he only 
visits there. They call him by the name of his first child, who, of 
course, is one of the family; thus if he has a son called Bobon, he 
becomes Pa-bobon. If man and wife separate, which is done by the 
easy formality of exchanging five cowries, the children belong to the 
mother. Notwithstanding this legal laxity, Colonel Godwin-Austen, 
and the Rev. Mr. Murphy, residents who had excellent opportunities 
of knowing this stalwart and intelligent people, remark on the durable 
marriage unions among them. Laws of rank and property follow the 
strictest maternal type: when a couple separate, the children remain 
with the mother ; the son does not succeed his father, but the raja’s 


* Verkerk-Pistorius, Studién over de inlandsche Huishouding in de Padangsche 
Bovenlanden. Zalt-Bommel, 1871. 

* De Mailla, Lettres édifiantes et curieuses, vol. xviii. p. 441; copied in Duhalde, 
Desoription de la Chine, 1735, vol. i. p. 165. 
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neglected offspring may be a common peasant or labourer ; the sister’s 
son succeeds to rank, and is heir to the property. The Kasia clans 
of kinsfolk on the mother’s side are strictly exogamous: not only is 
marriage within them forbidden, but in the rough stone dolmens, 
each holding the ashes belonging to one clan, the remains of man and 
wife cannot be laid together. This account of the Kasias may be 
supplemented from the customs of their neighbours the Garos, who 
have a marriage ceremony illustrating in an extreme form the sub- 
ordinate position taken by the husband ;in the matriarchal family, 
When the Garo youth has been invited by a girl to a preliminary 
courtship which he cannot easily decline, there follows the wedding 
day. On that morning the custom is for the bridegroom to hide, and 
for the bridesmen to seek him. When found they wash fhim and 
lead him away, weeping as he goes, to his new home with his mother- 
in-law. 

My own personal knowledge of the maternal community belongs 
to one of the most picturesque experiences of my life, on a visit made 
in 1884, under the auspices of the American Bureau of Ethnology, 
to the Pueblo Indian district on the Californian border. On the 
high barren plains of soil, below the steep cliffs of the mesas or 
plateaus, or on this higher ground itself, in places of vantage may 
be seen in this region the pueblos (pueblo is the Spanish word for 
town ; Latin populus), where the agricultural tribes*fortified them- 
selves against the attacks of the fierce Navajos and Apaches. 
Built of adobes or mud bricks, reminding the traveller of the villages 
of the Sahara, a pueblo such as that of Zuiii rises stage above stage, 
presenting a dreary aspect of mud terraces, and ladders leading up 
and down to give access to the half-lighted rooms inhabited by 
families. In the living and cooking room, round the wood fire, the 
inmates might be seen sitting assembled in the evening, fathers, 
mothers, and children, so that one might suppose oneself visiting a 
huge lodging house of the European ‘sort, till one understood the 
relationships. Enquiry would show that while in a family dwelling 
the mothers are related together in the female line, and therefore, of 
course, belong to the same clan, and their children after them, the 
fathers are not bound together by such ties, and need not be of the 
same clan, only they must not be of the same clan as the wives. 
Though the husband takes up his abode in the wife’s family dwell- 
ing, during: her lifefand his good behaviour, he[ belongs still to his 
own family, perhaps three terraces off, up two rudefpole ladders and 
down a trapdoor. How much milder and kindlier the conditions of 
these people are than what we associate with {the name of savages 
may be well judged from the idyllic record of life among them by 
Mr. Cushing, in the Centwry Magazine of 1883. He describes how 
the Zufi girl, when she takes a fancy for a young man, conveys a 
present of the thin hewe-bread to him as a token, and becomes his 
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affianced, or, as they say, ‘ his to be’—how he sews clothesand moccasins 
for her, and combs her hair out on the terrace in the sun. When all 
is settled, with the beginning of his residence with her his married 
life begins. ‘With the woman rests the security of the marriage 
ties ; and, it must be said, in her high honour, that she rarely abuses 
the privilege ; that is, never sends her husband “ to the home of his 
fathers,” unless he richly deserves it. Much is said of the inferior 
position of women among Indians. With all advanced tribes, as with 
the Zuiiis, the woman not only controls the situation, but her serf- 
dom is customary, self-imposed, and willing absolutely. To her 
belong, also, all the children ; and descent, including inheritance, is 
on her side.’ 

To these complete maternal systems might be added descriptions 
of the family life of North American tribes, such as the Iroquois, 
Crees, Cherokees, of the Arawaks of South America, the Pelew and 
Mortlock Islanders of the Pacific. But there is such consistency of 
principle among them that lengthy accounts may be dispensed with. 
From Africa may be quoted Livingstone’s account of the Banyai, in 
whose country ‘the wives are masters.’ The youth who marries a 
girl comes to live in her village, serves his mother-in-law in such 
work as supplying firewood, and treats her with ceremonial respect ; 
if, tired of such vassalage, he desires to return to his own family, he 
leaves his children behind. In equatorial Africa, although patriarchal 
institutions have come in among the people, there appears among 
high families a matriarchal counterpart of the Hindu suttee. In 
Ashanti the custom was for the king’s sisters and daughters to take 
to themselves plebeian husbands, who, if their royal wives died, must 
kill themselves on the grave. Lastly, in Australia, the custom of the 
husband going to the wife in full maternal fashion is found still, at 
least in one district. Some years ago, noticing that among the 
Kurnai it was the hunter’s duty when he had killed a kangaroo to 
give to his wife’s family part of the head, neck, and back, which were 
his own share,‘ it seemed to me that this was a survival from the 
time when the husband lived in his wife’s family and hunted for 
them. Writing to Mr. Howitt to suggest enquiry whether such a 
mode of life existed in Australia, I received in due course the 
following remarkable account, obtained by him from Mr. Aldridge, of 
the tribes near Maryborough, Queensland. 


When a man marries a woman from a distant locality, he goes to her tribelet 
and identifies himself with her people. This is a rule with very few exceptions. 
Of course, I speak of them as they were in their wild state. He becomes part of, 
and one of, the family. In the event of a war expedition, the daughter's husband 
acts as a blood-relation, and will fight and kill his own blood-relations if blows are 


* Fison and Howitt, Kamilaroi and Kurnai, p. 207. 
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struck by his wife’s relations. I have seen a father and son fighting under these 
circumstances, and the son would most certainly have killed his father if others 
had not interfered. 

Although examples of the maternal family of which this is an 
extreme case are few in number in modern times, perhaps not exceeding 
twenty peoples, yet the important point has now been made out 
that they are to be found in all the great regions of the barbaric 
world. With and around them, moreover, are found twice or thrice 
as many imperfect systems, which appear from their fragments of 
maternal rules to belong to the period of transition into the new 
paternal stage. Meanwhile, the accounts already given of maternal 
family life are sufficient for beginning the search for its social causes. 

It will be already evident that these describe an organised form 
of society, contrasting in its whole type with the patriarchal. The 
term ‘matriarchal’ was an improvement on earlier definitions, but 
takes it too much for granted that the women govern the family. It 
is true that in these communities women enjoy greater consideration 
than in barbaric patriarchal life, but the actual power is rather in the 
hands of their brothers and uncles on the mother’s side. On the 
whole, the terms ‘ maternal’ and ‘ paternal’ seem preferable. Some 
eight years ago, in working out a method of investigating customs 
statistically by ascertaining the frequency of their combination with 
other customs, so as to arrive at indications of their origin and 
purpose, I applied this method to the study of laws of marriage and 
descent. It then appeared that the cause of the maternal system 
was connected with the custom of the father’s residence in the wife’s 
family.’ I find this inference strengthened by passages showing that 
the Danish anthropologist,’ Dr. C. N. Starcke, had come to a similar 
opinion about the same time, and that Dr. Post admits the principle. 
While re-stating it as agreeing with the facts, I have now to seek the 
fundamental motive of the maternal family one stage deeper. The 
Padang and Kasia families show that the maternal system may 
exist without the husband’s residence in the wife’s house. He may 
be only a visitor, but the essential point is that the wife remains in 
her own family, the obvious consequence being that the husband 
cannot take the position which belongs to him in patriarchal life. 
If, then, we can ascertain why families keep the married daughters 
instead of letting the husbands take them away, we shall arrive at 
an ultimate cause of the maternal system. 

For this purpose the Malay islands offer instructive examples. 
In this region the paternal system is now prevalent, under which the 

5 «On a Method of Investigating the Development of Institutions applied to Laws 
of Marriage and Descent.’ A Lecture delivered before the University of Oxford, June 
1888; Report of the British Association, Section H, Sheffield Meeting, 1888 ; Jowrnal 
of the Anthropological Institute, vol. xviii. p. 245. 


* C.N. Starcke, Die primitive Familie, 1888, p. 37; English Translation, p. 35. 
A. H. Post, Familienrecht, 1889, p. 87. 
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wife is purchased from her family and goes to her husband’s house, 
where her children take family descent and property in the male line. 
But even where this paternal] rule is general, the older maternal cus- 
tom is kept up also, coming into force where circumstances furnish a 
sufficient cause. Thus the rule is usual that till the whole jujur or 
purchase-money is paid, the husband is only (so to speak) maternally 
married, remaining in the house of his wife, to whom the children 
belong. In some islands the law is that foreigners are admitted only 
to this maternal marriage. Forbes describes the resulting combina- 
tion in Sumatra, where the traveller may visit dwellings where one 
or more sons have brought home purchased wives, and their sisters 
have taken in husbands to live with them, so that paternal and - 
maternal marriage, with their accompaniments of male and female 
descent, may be found peaceably together under one thatch. The 
maternal form of marriage known as ambil-anak, or ‘taking a child,’ 
especially comes in where a family ends in a daughter; a young man 
is taken in as a husband, and the property goes down for a generation 
in the female line, after which the family returns to the paternal 
system. 

Here the examination of maternal marriage has suddenly brought 
us into contact with a habit or law which appears again and again 
across the globe in countries whose social systems are as different as 
can be from the maternal type. It may be called the custom of the 
heiress-husband. The Japanese marries ordinarily on a patriarchal 
footing, but the reverse system is recognised when the iri muko, or 
incoming husband, marries the daughter of the house to which he 
succeeds in the wife’s name. But his place seems not an honoured 
one, to judge from a proverb quoted by Mr. Daigoro Goh, in a paper 
read before the Japan Society, ‘If you possess one go of rice, do not 
become an incoming husband.’ It is enough to mention three of the 
well-known European examples. In the South of France, the inferi- 
ority of the heiress-husband is pointedly marked by Cordier’s com- 
paring him to a Malay maternal husband. In Germany he has a 
recognised name, Erbtochtermann, from which I take the term heiress- 
husband. Lastly, let us notice what happens among ourselves when 
the husband of an heiress goes to live in her house and takes her sur- 
name, the children in fact deriving both name and property from 
the mother. Here, notwithstanding that the husband’s position is 
assured by the law of the land, the maternal family system otherwise 
holds, though veiled by paternal forms, and its mysterious strangeness 
as a remote barbaric institution fades away when it is seen to be 
brought about by practical reasons in modern civilisation. 

It thus appears that various social reasons may lead to maternal 
rather than paternal family life. But such as have been mentioned, 
though intelligible, are too narrow to account for the presence of the 
maternal system, complete or partial, among towards half the known 
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peoples of the lower culture. We are led to look for some world-wide 
influence at work in periods early in time and civilisation, though 
probably far removed from the primitive state of mankind. Now it has 
been seen that the maternal Malay, Indian, and American tribes de- 
scribed have the custom of exogamy, by which a people is divided into 
intermarrying classes or clans, no man or woman being permitted to 
marry within his or her own. It at once suggests itself that the 
maternal system and the exogamy thus associated with it are in some 
way connected by causation, and this expectation is confirmed by the 
fact that the same combination is certainly or probably general among 
the other fully maternal systems mentioned. Moreover, it prevails 
in a majority of the peoples, some sixty in number, among whom the 
maternal rules partly remain. 

Thus statistical argument tends forcibly to connect the maternal 
system with exogamy. While maternal peoples are exogamous, 
exogamous peoples are not necessarily maternal, but may be either 
maternal or paternal, clanship being reckoned on the mother’s or 
father’s side accordingly. In order to ascertain the meaning of these 
facts, it will be well to enter briefly into the nature and origin of 
exogamy or marrying-out, which was shown by McLennan, the pioneer 
of the whole problem of primitive marriage, and to whom, indeed, 
exogamy owes its name, to be one of the great institutions of the 
ancient world. 

Exogamy may be defined in general terms as a custom of classing 
a people into two or more divisions, usually by real or supposed 
kinship, either male or female, marriage within the division being 
forbidden. The simplest arrangement is that of Melanesia, 
where there are but two intermarrying divisions, each reckoned 
to be descended from one mother. More often there are a number 
of clans, which may be subdivisions of two original clans, and 
the prohibition of marriage may be within the single clan or the 
clan-group. To this arrangement are apt to belong the so-called 
totems, which are names of animals, plants, &c., connected with 
religion and serving to indicate descent and clanship. Thus among 
the Wyandots there are recorded two groups of clans whose totems 
in the female line are (1) Wolf, Bear, Beaver, Turtle; (2) Deer, 
Snake, Porcupine, Hawk. Without more detailed description, it is 
clear on the face of the matter that such exogamic rules are not 
contrived to prevent marriage between kinsfolk, inasmuch as they 
only take account of one line of descent, prohibiting the remotest 
unions on the mother’s side, while allowing the nearest on the 
father’s, or vice versa. Indeed exogamy has to be worked in com- 
bination with a law of incest ; thus in Melanesia the children of a 
brother and a sister, being of different classes, might marry so far 
as the rule of exogamy is concerned, but custom forbids such a 
marriage. Evidence that the reason of exogamy is not moral but 
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political has been collected by me in the paper already referred to.’ 
The explanation there put forward, that the purpose of systematic 
intermarriage between clans is to bind them together in peace and 
alliance, is a theory which has the merit of not being ingenious, 
being simply drawn from what is said by natives who live under 
exogamic rule, and by foreigners who have. observed its results. 
Thus in the Iroquois league it acted, in the words of L. H. Morgan, 
‘to break up the spirit of perpetual warfare which had wasted the 
red race from age to age;’ and Munzinger depicts the Bogos of 
Abyssinia as closely bound together by reciprocal marriages, ‘so 
that internal war is almost impossible.’ To this evidence I will only 
add here that of the Rev. W. Yate, a missionary among the Maoris — 
who was troubled by their incessant destructive wars. Their habit 
was to marry within the family circle, but he encouraged them to 
marry their sons and daughters in different and even hostile tribes, 
with the result that from enemies they became friends. There is 
something suggestively prehistoric in this story of a Wesleyan 
missionary teaching exogamy to the New Zealanders. The theory 
which it illustrates has not received general acceptance among 
anthropologists, but is advocated by two most thoroughly versed in 
barbaric law. Professor Kohler, laying stress on the influence of 
exogamy in promoting brotherly relations, accounts thus for the 
tendency of peoples at a certain stage of culture to become exogamic, 
and the late Dr. A. H. Post comments on it to similar effect as 
a means of protection against blood-feud and war.* Modern culture 
has outgrown and almost forgotten exogamy, but doubtless there 
was a time in the peopling of the globe when small half-settled 
hordes, threatened with extinction by intertribal war, found in such 
compulsory intermarriage their most effective protection, and the 
means of consolidation into coherent nations. Such social results, 
even if not representing the complete reason of exogamy, have at any 
rate contributed to its prevalence, which again must have promoted 
the maternal system, as may be seen from the following considerations. 

While mankind live in small unsettled hordes, keeping to them- 
selves and unfriendly with their neighbours, they tend to marry 
within their own borders, in a close community which the mutual 
removal of wives from one household to another hardly disturbs. 
When, however, population becomes more dense and fixed, and 
families and clans have more defined property and interests, the 
manner in which intermarriage takes place, especially that made 
compulsory by the rule of exogamy, raises most serious questions. 
There are two alternatives : either for the wife to remain in her own 


7 Journal of the Anthropological Institute, vol. xviii. p. 265. 

8 Kohler, Zeitschrift fiir verg!. Rechtewissenschaft, 1882, vol. iii. p. 360; A. H. Post, 
Afrikanische Jurisprudenz, 1887, vol. i. p. 72; Entwicklungsgeschichte des Familien- 
rechts, 1889, pp. 79, 86. 
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home, or to be taken by her husband to his home ; according to 
which of these customs prevails, the family will be prone to become 
maternal or paternal. Let us now consider the first or maternal 
case. Here there is no loss to the wife’s family, who retain her 
and her children, gaining at the same time help and defence 
from the husband. Thus the tendency of exogamous peoples to be 
framed on maternal lines is practically dictated by self-interest, and 
works easily. from being absolutely just between families, a merit 
which even savages can well appreciate. There is no proof that at 
any period the maternal system held exclusive possession of the 
human race, but the strength with which it kept its ground may be 
measured by its having encompassed the globe in space, and lasted 
on from remote antiquity in time. 

Against the advantages of the maternal system, however, two 
evident disadvantages must have told heavily from the first, under 
the stress of which it has long declined, and seon must disappear. 
The instinctive attraction which shapes the paternal family among 
the higher mammalia continually reasserts itself, while the maternal 
husband emancipates himself from his inferior position whenever 
the social pressure is removed, and he can become a paternal 
husband. Among the matriarchal Pueblo Indians, the Hon. J. W. 
Powell has given me an account how parties leave the villages 
and go forth to camp on distant spots where some small stream 
makes the arid alkaline soil cultivable. The consequence is that the 
wives and children fall under the control of the husbands and fathers, 
and the first step is taken in the transformation from mother-right 
to father-right. The complete change is not unknown to modern 
history. It is probable that, like other Algonquin tribes, the Ojibwas 
in old times lived under the maternal system, though now, partly at 
least through white men’s influence, they have come over to paternal 
institutions. I well remember falling in with a party of them on 
their way to a prayer meeting, and enquiring of a girl what was her 
totem, to which she answered that she was a Beaver. Then, I. said, 
your mother was a Beaver; but her reply was No, it was my father. 
They all seemed as much surprised at being thought to count clan- 
ship on the mother’s side as I was to find that the customs of their 
forefathers had become strange to them. 

In the marriage systems of the barbaric world, when classified in 
a series, the evidence of this change gradually taking place appears 
in the various modes of overcoming the resistance of the family to 
being despoiled of their daughters. Elopement belongs to all grades 
of civilisation. The capture of wives by robbery or in open war is as 
ancient, though it has not now the glory which belonged to it among 
the fierce warriors of the Pampas, whose highest virtue lay in slaying 
their enemies and carrying off their wives ; or among the Homeric 
captors of Briseis and Chryseis, or the host of Sisera, gone forth to 
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divide to every man a damsel or two. But far more effective than 
violence in converting family rule to the father’s side was the intro- 
duction of friendly and equitable means of compensation. The 
obvious practice of exchange is often remarked on among the natives 
of Australia, where women of different families are exchanged as 
wives by their brothers. From Australia to Greenland the custom 
prevails of betrothing children in infancy, and there are even made, 
as in the Malay Islands, speculative contracts before the children are 
born. This widespread practice shows us families already intermarry- 
ing voluntarily for the benefit of alliance, as clans do compulsorily on 
a larger scale in full exogamy. Again, few customs strike the civilised 
modern reader as more quaint than the pretence of wife-capture in 
wild countries, as where the Kalmuk bridegroom rides with his 
armed friends to tear the bride from her people, who meet the sham 
attack with a sham resistance, till she is carried off with shouts 
and firing of matchlocks; of course her price had been bargained 
for beforehand. That this fierce formality is a survival of real war- 
like capture is no doubt a true explanation so far as it goes, but 
it has a practical meaning besides. It does justice between weaker 
and stronger groups; for as soon as the rule is admitted that resist- 
ance is to be merely formal, the weaker gains the power of equitable 
retaliation. Next comes acquisition of the wife by service in her 
family. When this takes place, after the couple are man and wife 
it is, in fact, a reduction to moderate limits of the lifelong maternal 
service, as where in Darfur the husband stays a year or two in the 
wife’s house, and they hardly let him go then. Ifthe service comes 
before the marriage, as is common, for instance, in the Malay Islands, 
and familiar to us in the story of the patriarch Jacob, the transac- 
tion becomes simply one of payment in labour. If evidence 
is needed to show that we are here on the track of change from 
maternal to paternal, and not the contrary, it will be found in the 
fact that the man’s residence in the woman’s family may be for the 
rest of his life, or for any shorter period down to the morrow of the 
wedding. But he habitually begins in his wife’s house and ends in 
his own, whereas for the couple to set up in the husband’s house 
and remove to the wife’s is almost unknown. Last comes actual 
purchase for goods or money—a custom as much above low savagery 
as below high civilisation, which improves on rougher methods by 
estimating the current value of personal attractions, and the pre- 
tensions of a rich and powerful family, for their daughter’s hand. 
These different modes of matrimonial agreement, obviously concluded 
between the families rather than between individuals, do not, however, 
practically shut out personal inclination or aversion. It is found 
practically not easy to capture an unwilling damsel, whether it is a 
Tatar who gallops after her across the steppe, or a Kamchadal who 
has served his years faithfully, but failed to please after all. 
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It would be irrelevant to go further into the development of 
marriage laws, when they pass into new phases in advancing culture, 
though keeping up lingering survivals, which testify to their descent 
from the age-long transformation from maternal to paternal. Such 
are, it may seem, the ideas of close relationship with the mother’s 
brother among the modern Arabs, the horse-race at a Breton wedding 
where in old times there would have been a sham capture, or the 
gift of medals as wedding souvenirs in France, which replace the 
medieval treizaine or thirteen coins, which again seem to come down 
from the Frankish marriage by the shilling and the penny (per 
solidum et denarium). 

Further than this I must not go in the history of society. It is 
enough if I have given some reason to think that the two great 
regulations of early civilisation, matriarchy and exogamy, have 
nothing about them fantastic, outrageous, absurd, but are the prac- 
tical outcome of the practical purposes of people like-minded with 
ourselves. Moreover, in such enquiries as the present there come 
before us abundant illustrations of that regularity of human action 
which makes it possible to deal with it by scientific methods. It may 
be, for the present at least, too difficult to construct a philosophy of 
history; but the anthropologist has the easier task of classifying 
customary thoughts and acts, which recur in distant times and places 
with high definiteness. Thus the maternal family and the system 
of exogamy, of which the instances may be scheduled out from 
Asia, Africa, America, are formations whose regularity reminds us of 
crystallography and chemistry. In virtue oftheir compact order they 
belong to Natural History, and that to Natural Science. They belong, 
indeed, to a region of Natural Science in which knowledge penetrates 
more deeply than elsewhere into the meaning of nature. This is 
due to the happy combination that the anthropologist is himself also 
a man. All human beings are in body and mind so much of one 
pattern that each can judge others by reference to his own under- 
standing, intention, and will, and by the consciousness conveyed by 
language. If aclassic dryad could tell his experience, would not a 
botanist he grateful for knowledge, now out of his reach, of the true 
inwardness of a tree? Could we hear from the voice of a sun-god 
about the impulse and purpose of the solar system, we should learn 
what is dark to theastronomer. But what is mere fancy about botany 
and astronomy is commonplace everyday fact to the anthropologist, 
who works a whole stage nearer to ultimate truth than do students 
who have more doubtfully to translate symptoms into inferences. 
Directer evidence of personal consciousness stands open to those who 
have to reason on the thoughts and acts of men like themselves, which 


might have been their own. 
Epwarp B. TyLor. 





THE WOMAN MOVEMENT IN GERMANY 


* AssociaTIoNs founded for political objects may not have women, 
scholars, or apprentices as members, nor may women, scholars, or ap- 
prentices be present at any meetings of such associations.’ So runs 
the Prussian Coalition Law, and the laws of Bavaria, Brunswick, and 
some of the smaller States impose the same limitations on women ; 
while in Saxony, where the law allows women to be present at politi- 
cal meetings, they may not be members of political associations. 
These laws explain in a large measure why there is not in Germany, 
as in England and America, any strong and well-organised woman 
movement. 

But besides the political there is also a social cause. While the 
legal restrictions effectually hinder women from carrying on any 
political agitation, they do not sufficiently explain the lack of a more 
powerful movement among women of the middle class to obtain 
equality of opportunity, a movement which has been so very strong 
in England, and which is only now passing into a new phase more 
social and less individualistic in its character. This is explained by 
the very limited income of the ordinary middle-class household, which 
is also responsible for the German social ideal of woman as Hausfrau. 
Germany is not a rich country, and only a very little observation is 
needed to see that the incomes of the professional and mercantile 
classes are much smaller than in England, and that German women 
are therefore obliged to devote a great part of their time and thought 
to household work. And just for this very reason, that the women’s 
minds are absorbed in details, German housekeeping is both unscien- 
tific and inartistic, and, although it entirely occupies the Hausfrau, 
it seldom attains even its own uncomfortable standard. In this vicious 
circle, where want of system takes up the time which should be de- 
voted to developing system, it is very hard for a German woman to 
leave her narrow household interests and to educate and develop her 
own individuality. All the more honour is due, therefore, to those 
few thoughtful women who have conceived and led a movement that, 
though lacking the great and powerful inspiration of a new concep- 
tion of life; has undoubtedly done a great deal to overcome German 
prejudices, and to widen German ideas about women. These women 
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have not been aristocrats, for aristocratic women in Germany have 
never, like the brilliant leaders of French and English society, taken 
any interest in politics, or influenced leading politicians. The pre- 
sent Empress is entirely absorbed in her children, her dress, the formal 
etiquette of German Court society, and the work of endowing and 
building churches. The Empress Frederick undoubtedly takes an 
interest in the women’s movement, but her time of power was too 
short for her to do much more than help to establish elementary 
technical schools for girls. The women of the nobility have chari- 
table interests which chiefly take the form of extravagantly arranged 
bazaars or concerts ; and, though they have some societies for helping 
the poor and the sick, the hard-working committee of the English 
aristocratic woman is unknown to them. Their daughters have less 
freedom than girls of the upper classes in England, and are not ex- 
pected to take any interest in public affairs ; and it is very difficult 
for them to get time and opportunity to carry on thorough studies 
at home. The ‘revolted daughter’ who leaves home to work is almost 
unknown, as the Universities are practically closed to women, and 
nursing is not, as in England, a common occupation for ladies. 
Sometimes in later life, when a girl has not succeeded in marrying, 
and if she does not wish to lead the ‘drone and dressing-gown life,’ 
. as one of them has described it, she becomes a deaconess, but she has 
even less independence under the strictly organised guardianship of 
the Church than in her own home. 

If unmarried girls of the middle class, on the other hand, have 
revolted to some extent, the cause has been mainly economic. Just 
as the married women, absorbed in their assured, though not what we 
should consider comfortable position, have been economically bound 
down to their little narrow world, so the unmarried women, whose 
growing numbers now amount to one-fourth of the German adult 
female population, have been economically forced to think about an 
extension of the ways ofearninga living. Forced more and more into 
competition with men, the saying ‘ Let each one have the work and - 
the calling to which he is suited’ has had for them an economic 
rather than a social meaning. Self-support rather than self-develop- 
ment was their aim, and though it was a narrow aim, for it applied 
only to a comparatively small class of women, the intellectual prole- 
tariat, it had in it the germ of a larger movement. Their first and 
most important question was that of higher education, and in this 
respect Germany was found to offer fewer opportunities to women 
than any other country in Europe except Turkey. German women 
could not attend the Universities, though, absurdly enough, foreign 
women were admitted, and they could not study or practise law or 
medicine. For years the Reichstag and Landtage of the different 
States were besieged with petitions from women’s associations, and 
only now at last are women permitted to practise medicine, though 
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the training and degree for it must still be obtained abroad. There 
are about ten women doctors practising in different parts of Germany. 
German women may also now attend lectures in most of the German 
Universities, but only as ‘ Hospitirende’ or ‘ guest students,’ without 
being allowed to matriculate, and generally on the sufferance of the 
professors. In Berlin, for instance, where Dr. Adolf Wagner, the 
present Rector of the University, has this year for the first time made 
it possible for women to hear lectures, all sorts of difficulties are 
thrown in their way. When permission to attend has been obtained 
from the Kultusminister, the individual professor will not always grant 
it. One professor is said to have given his servant strict orders to 
tell all young ladies who might call on him that he was not at home, 
and that, were he to see them, he never gave permission to ladies to 
attend his lectures. According to the papers, the famous historian, 
Professor von Treitschke, on seeing a lady among his audience, 
suddenly interrupted his lecture and went up to her and led her out. 
He is said to have remarked to one of his colleagues afterwards, ‘ I 
can’t bear women folk at my lectures, and I shall put the Great 
Beadle at the door to keep them out.’ But even were women allowed 
to matriculate, it has been impossible hitherto for them to get the 
necessary preparation, except privately. The ordinary education of 
German girls is not very good. Literature is excellently taught, but 
in other subjects too many facts are insisted upon, and thinking is 
not encouraged. In religion, which forms a large part of the in- 
struction, the girls are not allowed to express doubts, or to ask ques- 
tions as to dogmas. But even this sort of teaching is better than 
that of governesses, and it is a fortunate thing for girls of the upper 
classes that, for economy’s sake, their parents generally send them to 
school. Within the last few: years, however, three Gymnasiums or 
High Schools have been established in Berlin, Leipsic, and Carlsruhe, 
exactly similar to those which prepare young men for the univer- 
sities. Several girls in Berlin will be ready this year to finish the 
Gymnasium course, and the friends of women’s higher education 
are anxiously watching to see whether the passing of these examina- 
tions will be allowed to constitute matriculation, as it does with men, 
and give women the right, instead of the mere privilege, of attending 
the universities. 

In the course of all this agitation, for even these few concessions 
have not been won without very great efforts, the women of the 
middle classes began to realise that their work was not so purely and 
immediately a personal question as they had imagined. They found 
that the existing laws stood opposed to their wishes, and that no real 
improvement could be effected in their position without some change 
of the laws. German law hardly recognises the separate individuality 
of a woman, especially if she be a wife or mother. There is nothing 
corresponding to the Married Women’s Property Act, so that a 
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woman is entirely under the guardianship of her husband, and her 
property and earnings are wholly at his disposal. After her children 
are four years old, she only has as much control over them as the law 
allows to those grossly immoral or inebriate fathers whose control has 
had to be supplemented by legally appointed guardians. And after 
the death of the father, his will or the law may appoint a third 
person as guardian, who will have equal control with the mother over 
the children. The father’s will may appoint the mother or any other 
woman as guardian, but the law courts can never appoint a woman. 
If the mother marries again, she loses all control over her children. 

More and more conscious of the injustice of these laws, the leading 
women, when they found that their deputations to Government were 
refused a hearing, and that their petitions were only thrown into 
waste-paper baskets, tried to organise associations for formal protest, 
but here again the law was against them, and dissolved their associa- 
tions as having a ‘political aim.’ And finally, the younger and more 
active women, whose centre was in Berlin, were forced to see that the 
slow, cautious development of the earlier movement was accomplishing 
practically nothing, that their only weapon lay in the franchise, and 
that they must concentrate all their power on this one single object, 
agitating for it in every legal way. At about the same time many 
Christian women publicly joined the movement, and all the religious 
bodies, except the Catholic and the Jewish, began to show some 
interest in the advancement of women. It is a long time since the 
advanced woman necessarily meant an atheist and a free-thinker to 
the average Englishman, but public opinion in Germany is only now 
coming to believe that a woman may take an interest in social and 
political questions and yet still remain a Christian. Finally, last June, 
and this was a great triumph, a woman was allowed to read a paper 
on ‘ The Position of Women’ at the Congress of Evangelical Socialists 
at Erfurt. 

Up to this point, all that has been said might, with some ex- 
ceptions, be taken as a description of the woman movement in 
England a quarter of a century ago, and it is only when we come to 
the working women that we find a striking difference, a phenomenon 
that is absolutely unique in history, that is to say, a woman move- 
ment which has originated with the working women themselves. 
The middle-class women of Germany, having once seen beyond the 
interests of their own class, have adopted towards working women an 
attitude which has hitherto been too much that of the medieval 
Church towards the poor, a service of love rendered cheerfully and 
willingly, but still condescendingly. Instead of going into social 
questions, they have taken up charity, and their party has justly been 
characterised as the ‘ ladies’’ movement. 

But that the working women regard them with a settled suspicion 
and determined distrust is much less the result of this condescending 
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attitude than of the point of view of the entire working class in 
Germany. Since the middle class in Germany did not awake to a 

full political consciousness until the year 1848, in which year the 

proletariat also developed a party with strong class interests and class 

antipathies, they have, at every period of their political activity, 

dreaded the working class, and withheld from it those political and 

civil rights from which Democratic Socialism must take its start. 

Similarly, the women of the middle class did not take up the battle 

of women’s civil rights, and pave the way for the industrial fight of 
the working women, until the party of the working women themselves 

had grown conscious of the necessity and possibility of a change, and 

were ready to agitate for it in their own way. It is this principle of 
the Klassenkampf, according to which every political party is the 

party of a class, and every political movement the exclusive movement 

of aclass, which forbids them to co-operate with the bourgeois women. 

It means nothing to them that the Universities should be open to both 

sexes, and that numbers of women of the needy middle class should 

force their way into the ranks of schoolmasters, doctors, or officials. 

Their goal of admission to the various branches of trade and industry 
has been practically reached, and, forced by necessity to the severest 
kinds of labour, they do not demand- equality of opportunity, but ask 
for special legislation and protection. Their lot is thrown in with 

all other labourers, and they feel that, as the position of woman rises 
and falls with labour, so the woman question is only one side of the 
labour question. 

The Social Democratic Party, which is the party of labour in 
Germany, and which includes nearly a quarter of the voters, has not 
always recognised the equality of women as a necessary part of its 
programme. At first the working men believed that by restricting 
the employment of women their own wages could be raised, and 
their authority in the home as the only wage-earners could be 
restored. But in spite of all efforts at restriction, and much as it was 
to be regretted, the employment of women increased rapidly from 
year to year, and when working men saw that five and a half millions 
of women were supporting themselves, and out of these over four 
millions belonging to the proletariat, they realised that women workers 
were no longer a negligible factor, and that equal duties towards 
society gave equal rights. At their Parteitag, or Annual Congress, 
held at Halle in 1890, the Social Democrats therefore passed a 
resolution demanding the full equality of the sexes in state and 
society ; and the next year, at Brussels, the International Socialists’ 
Congress adopted the same resolution unanimously. After 1892 
women were permitted to choose delegates to the Annual Congress, 
and now the members of the working women’s associations are an 
integral factor of the Social Democratic party, and their demands for 
equal rights with men are the necessary and logical completion of the 
democratic programme of the working men. 
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It would perhaps be more correct to say that theoretically 

women are an integral factor of the Social Democratic party, for 
practically their active importance has as yet been very little. 
This is, of course, largely owing to the restrictions imposed on them 
by law. If it is hard for middle-class women to find a legal means 
of carrying on agitation, it is doubly hard for the women of the 
proletariat. Magistrates and police are always combined to give 
unjust interpretations of the Coalition Law, where Social Democrats 
are concerned, and they are especially active in seizing every possible 
pretext for closing women’s associations and meetings. In Berlin, 
for instance, a number of different associations having been dis- 
solved one after the other, the women formed a small committee of 
five for purposes of agitation, hoping that a committee could not be 
interpreted as an association. But the police thought differently, 
and, after searching the houses of the members of the committee for 
compromising documents, they had them all brought up and fined 
in court last May for belonging to a political association. Even a 
children’s Christmas party, only the other day, during the present 
very severe persecutions of Social Democrats, was forbidden be- 
cause it was given by Social Democrats and might be considered 
a meeting of a political association. The agitation is therefore 
obliged to restrict itself now to the distribution of literature and to 
the organisation of public meetings. These must always be called 
by a single person; and the police, one or two of whom are always 
present on the platform, may limit the speeches and the discussions 
which follow according to their discretion. If anything is said which 
they consider illegal, they can, by standing up and putting on their 
helmets, dissolve the meeting. 

But the law cannot be made altogether responsible for the small 
number of women who, as yet, take an active interest in the political 
and labour movements. In Hamburg, for instance, where the law 
is much less strict, though we do indeed find a certain number of 
women as members of the political associations, yet the number of 
those who take a part in public life is very small, and they do not 
form a centre, as would have been expected, of eager interest and 
agitation, and especially of Trade Unionism, which is particularly 
powerful in Hamburg. As a matter of fact, and as the numbers 
show, it seems almost impossible to rouse the women in Hamburg or 
in other parts of Germany to take a real interest in Trade Unionism. 
Only 5,251 women are members of Trade Unions, and these figures 
are very discouraging to the leaders who have been working since the 
early eighties to rouse the women of their class from the apathy 
bred of a feeling of helplessness. The leaders themselves are 
lamentably few, and most of them, being obliged to work long hours 
to support themselves, are not able to concentrate all their energies 
on agitation ; and, though their personal character and hard-working 
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enthusiasm cannot be too highly estimated, their lack of education 
hinders them from taking the large sympathetic view of the move- 
ment on which a leader’s inspiration depends. It is a great pity 
that the idea of Klassenkampf, a principle held rigidly by every Social 
Democrat rather to the bewilderment of an English person, makes it 
impossible for them to work with the thoughtful earnest leaders of 
the middle-class woman’s movement, many of whom would be only 
too glad to co-operate with the working women to bring about 
certain reforms desired by all women. For instance, there is at 
present under discussion before the Reichstag a draft for a new code 
of Civil Law for the Empire, which has been compiled by legal 
experts with a view to unifying the laws of the different states. In 
adopting that form most widely prevalent and involving the least 
alteration of existing conditions, they have not realised that reactio- 
nary laws are not in accordance with the modern spirit, and they have 
made the position of women in some points worse than hitherto. 
The women of the middle classes and the women of the proletariat 
have organised meetings of protest, and have sent in petition after 
petition, begging that the new laws might be drafted on new 
principles, but the lack of unity between them has deprived the 
movement of that strength which only absolutely solid organisation 
can give. Again, in the question of factory laws and factory inspec- 
tion, the middle-class women, unlike the Liberal women of England, 
have done all that lay in their power to promote the extension of the 
factory acts, and to have women factory inspectors appointed. All 
Social Democrats are anxious to promote these laws, believing them 
to be necessary for the health and for the moral improvement of the 
working people, and their programme demands a maximum eight 
hours’ day, prohibition of night-work, and of the employment of 
children under fourteen. And Social Democratic women, preferring 
the interests of labour to their own narrower interests, are willing 
therefore, though it may to some extent injure their unrestricted 
competition with men, that the laws should be made first for them- 
selves, believing that in time they will be extended to men also. 
Their immediate wish is that the present maximum! work-day of 
eleven hours for women should be reduced to ten, and that women 
should not be employed in trades injurious to their health ; already 
women are not allowed to work for four weeks after confinement, 
nor for the fifth and sixth weeks unless approved by a doctor. But 
even in the matter of these laws they are not willing to work with 
the middle-class women. They feel that, though they may both 
agitate for the same practical reforms in the laws regarding women, 
yet their own expectations are founded on changes which the 
middle-class women do not wish for, far more sweeping and funda- 
mental than can be effected by any such surface alterations. They 
believe that there is and must be war between the classes of society, 
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that their interests must for ever clash, and that the position of 
working women, as well as of working men, can only be radically 
improved when the private ownership of capital is abolished and the 
means of production are owned coilectively. 

It is very natural that the middle-class women, while sincerely 
wishing to improve the economic position of working women, cannot 
conscientiously agree with this revolutionary doctrine, or that, if able 
to accept it, they may dread the far-reaching consequences to them- 
selves of joining the Social Democrats. By becoming Social Democrats 
they would lose their position in society, any situation or paid employ- 
ment they might have, and, above all, their entire influence with 
the women of their own class. They would no longer be able to write 
for the papers of middle-class women, nor speak at their meetings, 
nor be members of their societies. They would be, in fact, déclassé, 
and obliged to associate only and entirely with Social Democrats. To 
any English person, accustomed to meeting Socialists and even 
anarchists in the most commonplace and bourgeois drawing-rooms, 
such prejudice and persecution hardly seem possible. And yet they. 
do exist, and necessarily exercise an intimidating influence on the 
bourgeoisie, though at the same time they are the means of drawing 
the Social Democrats closer together. But that the antiquated 
intolerance of German public opinion is responsible for such injustice 
does not make it any easier for the individual middle-class woman to 
take the only step that will span the bridge between herself and the 
women of the proletariat, and a belief that she can do more for these 
women by working and agitating through her own class can hardly 
be characterised as cowardice. 

But the future of the woman movement in Germany undoubtedly 
lies with the Social Democratic party, the only strong political party 
in the world that demands the full equality of the sexes. When the 
middle-class women make demands, they have no political party to 
represent them; when the working women wish to agitate for any- 
thing, they have forty-seven members of the Reichstag to push their 
claims. Led by Wilhelm Liebknecht—the friend and one of the 
earliest disciples of Karl Marx, who has lately, at the age of seventy, 
been most unjustly condemned to three months’ imprisonment—and 
by August Bebel, the author of Woman, a book which has had 
enormous influence in Germany, and which has gone through twenty- 
five editions since its first publication in 1879, the Social Democratic 
party, though it has not yet attained any of those reforms at which 
it aims, will undoubtedly control the future developments of German 
Radicalism, and will never rest until it has secured for German 


women the most thorough and complete emancipation that they can 
possibly desire. 
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ALVAR NUNEZ 


AFTER that God our Lord was pleased to take Alvar Nuitez Cabeca de Vaca out 
of captivity and from the hardships which he endured ten years in Florida, he 
came to these kingdoms (the Spains) in the year fifteen hundred and thirty-seven, 
where he remained till the year forty, in which year there came to this court of 
your Majesty (Madrid) people from the Rio de la Plata, to tell his Majesty of 
what had happened to the feet which Don Pedro de Mendoza had sent, and in 
what straits the survivors were and to ask him to rescue them, This being 
Enown to his Majesty, he made an agreement with Alvar Nuiiez to go and succour 
them. 


A most gentlemanlike, Christian, and, above all, a most Castilian 
way to begin a book. Just sufficient references to his perils and 
sufferings to show that he was no mere courtier. Enough touch of 
faith to prove that he was grateful for his deliverance. Withal an 
air of conscious and dignified pride that he was what God had made 
him. Such a pride Cervantes exhibits in his noble introduction to 
the second part of Don Quixote when he says: ‘If my wounds do not 
shine in the eyes of those who see them, they are valued at least in 
the estimation of those who know where they were received (Lepanto) ; 
for a soldier looks better dead on the field of battle than safe in 
flight.’ Valdivia, Balboa, Ojeda, Pizarro, Cortés, and almost all the 
‘ conquistadores’ displayed a similar noble self-consciousness. It 
seemed to sit upon them as easily and becomingly as their invariable 
black cloaks and doublets. Indeed, mankind is generally as tolerant 
of the personal pride of the man of action as it is intolerant of the 
conceit of intellectual superiority. Pride and conceit ' are essentially 
different qualities; one is only a sort of foil to valour, the other a 
making plain of a weakness in ourselves, which not unnaturally does 
not appeal to our forgiveness. 

Of all the ‘ conquistadores’ of America, Alvar Nujiez and his rival, 
Domingo de Irala, were the only two who seemed to have realised 
that the Indians had any rights at all. 

Father Charlevoix, in his History of Paraguay, says that in his 
time (1756) three propositions were very generally discussed in 


1 Some excellent men of business have never been able to distinguish between 
* wit’ and ‘humour;’ and therefore to them it is not unlikely that the difference 
between ‘ pride ’ and ‘ conceit ’ is also inexplicable. 
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reference to the Conquest of America. First, had Europeans any 
right to conquer America? Secondly, if the conquest had been 
beneficial to Europe? Lastly, if the conquest (except as regards 
religion) had been of advantage to the Americans themselves?? As 
regards the first proposition, the general consensus of opinion appears 
to be that the inhabitants of Europe not only had, but still have, a 
right to conquer the inhabitants of any country whose arms are 
inferior to their own. 

This I deduce from the fact that at the present moment, and for 
the last fifty years, a similar ‘conquest’ is taking place in South 
Africa to that which took place in America in the sixteenth century. 
The only difference appears to be that the modern ‘ conquest’ is 
infinitely more sordid and even less justifiable than the conquest of 
America. In the one case a real and even lunatic fervour to extend 
the Catholic faith was observable in almost all the conquerors. Few 
will pretend that an earnest and overpowering desire to spread the 
principles of Wesleyanism, or primitive Methodism, has animated the 
‘conquerors’ of the luckless South Africans. In both cases the 
desire for personal gain and the thirst for gold has been equal. 

It may, however, be put down to the credit of the Spanish 
‘ conquistador’ that, in order to enrich himself, he generally had to 
imperil his private fortune and to run incredible hardships; for, as 
civilisation was not then so far advanced, it was impossible to be, as 
at present, a vicarious ‘conqueror,’ and to spoil the Indians, safely 
ensconced within the Cadiz Stock Exchange. 

Cortés was indeed as avaricious as he was religious and valiant, 
and though, like a certain ‘ conqueror’ of South Africa, he had some 
tincture of letters—‘ speaking in Latin [as Bernal Diaz del Castillo 
writes], answering those who spoke to him in that language, and 
even making verses ’—yet he endured the defeat and perils of the 
Noche Triste, and the eventful march to Guatemala. Even the owner 
of the good horse* Motilla, Gonzalo de Sandoval—whose exploits 
aroused the curiosity of that Prince of Light Horsemen, [the 
Emperor Charles the Fifth—never exposed his life more readily. 

Alvar Nuiiez was of illustrious birth; his father was ‘that Pedro 
de Vera who won Canaria,’ and his mother Dojia Teresa Cabeca de 
Vaca, a noble lady of Jerez de la Frontera. According to the Spanish 
fashion, he used the name of both his parents. 

Only Columbus and Bartolomé de las Casas are to be compared 
to him in his regard for and treatment of the Indians. Columbus, 
indeed, seems always to have endeavoured to protect the Indians, and 









2 Charlevoix, Histoire du Paraguay, vol. i. cap. i. 

% Bernal Diaz often mentions Motilla, and tells us he was the best horse both in 
Castille and Mexico. His colour was chestnut—‘chestnutted’ (castaio acastaiado) 
—with a white star on the forehead and one white foot ; and he was the best bitted 
horse who ‘ passed to the Indies.’ 
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few men had greater influence with them. He, however, was not a 
Spaniard, but came of a milder and more civilised race. Las Casas 
spent his life in pleading for the miserable Indians, both in his 
diocese of Chiapa and throughout the Indies. He, again, was a 
Churchman, though on occasions even Churchmen did not disdain to 
participate in the benefits of a Mitayo and Yanancona.‘ Neither 
Columbus nor Las Casas had ever been prisoners to the Indians, 
as Alvar Nujiez had been. Captivity, though it may occasionally 
chasten, is seldom known to sweeten the spirit of the captive, at 
least towards his captors. However, Alvar Nujiez never avenged 
himself upon the Indians for the long years of slavery in Florida, 
but, on the contrary, treated them with unvarying kindness. 

Who so fit as he to rescue an expedition which had failed and of 
which the survivors were in extremity of hunger? Had he not 
himself suffered almost everything a man could suffer ? 

Having sailed in 1527 with the ill-fated expedition of Panfilo de 
Narvaez to Apalache in Florida, he had been shipwrecked, voyaged 
in boats, cast without clothes and only four companions, likewise 
naked, on an unknown shore. Enslaved by the Indians, risen to be 
a peddler, then a doctor, lastly a sacred chief, he had seen the 
‘rabbits, hares, lions, bears and other savage beasts which roam the 
woods of Florida,’ observed and written of (for the first time) ‘the 
opossum, a wondrous animal which carries its young in a pouch after 
they are born, had marked the birds, as ducks, and royal ducks, swans, 
falcons, herons, kingfishers, pelicans, flamingoes, and others which 
are unknown in the Castilles.’ 

Had he not with the other castaways fashioned a boat with tools 
made out of spurs and stirrups, bits and swords, furnished it with ropes 
made from the tails and manes of the horses of the expedition, and 
sailed for weeks in it, only to fall again into the Indians’ power? At 
last had he not made his way into New Spain, not as a captive but 
leading hundreds of Indians, and, encountering a Spanish horse 
soldier, found he had almost forgotten Spanish, and was received as 
one long dead and risen by a miracle? Was not his first thought 
to entreat the Spaniards not to harm the Indians he had brought 
with him, and to beseech the Indians to leave their marching life and 
cultivate the soil ? 

All this he tells us modestly and with excuses (as every now 
and then ‘me pesa hablar de mis trabajos’), and as befits a gentle- 
man. Lastly, he leaves the reader by informing him, quite quietly 
and without eomment, that God was pleased to save from all these 
perils himself, Alonso del Castillo Maldonado, Andres Dorantes, and 
that the fourth was called Estevanico, a Moor, native of Azimur. 

* Yananconas were a sort of grant of Indians who, according to Herrera in his 
Historia General de las Indias (decad v. lib. iv. cap. 40), were condemned to perpetual 


slavery. Mitayos were a kind of feudal fief, the Indians of which gave a certain 
number of days’ service a week. 
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Therefore, being who he was, the king did well to take a certain 
‘asiento,’ and ‘capitulacion,’® with Alvar Nujfiez,® and to make him 
Governor and Adelantado of the Rio de la Plata and General both of 
its fleets and armies. All on condition that he should furnish 8,000 
ducats, with horses, arms, ships, provisions, men and all things 
requisite. So onthe 2nd of November (1537) he embarked at Cadiz 
with his fleet of two ships and a caravel, 


all very well provisioned and equipped. One ship was new, and measured three 
hundred and fifty tons, the other one hundred and fifty, and the caravel but fifty. 
In these were packed four hundred soldiers and thirty horses. All went well up 
to the Oape de Verdes. From thence to the equator, where it occurred to the 
‘ Maestro del agua,’ who was in the flagship, to examine his stock of water; and 
out of one hundred pipes which had been put aboard he found but three remaining, 
and from these the thirty horses and four hundred soldiers had to drink. Seeing 
the greatness of the necessity, the Governor—for Alvar Nuiiez almost always 
speaks of himself in the third person—gave orders that the fleet should make for 
land. Three days we sailed in search of it, and on the fourth, an hour before the 
sunrise, occurred a very notable affair, and as it is not altogether ‘ fuera de propo- 
sito,’ I set it down; and it is this—that, going towards the land, the ships had 
almost touched on some sharp rocks we had not seen. 


Then as now, I take it, vigilance was not a quality to be found in 
Spanish sailors when on watch. It is probable that, like the sentinels 
I remember in my youth who sat on wharves to guard the 
ocean, fishing with a pin tied to their bayonets, or slept under a 
tent fashioned with a rifle and a greatcoat, the look-out was sleeping 
like adormouse. However, had he been awake and cried out ‘ Helms 
a’ lee,’ or ‘ Hard a’ port,’ the ‘ notable occurrence’ had not happened. 

Just as the vessels were almost on the rocks, 



















a cricket commenced to sing, which cricket a sick soldier had put into the ship at 
Cadiz, being anxious to hear its music; and for the two months which our navi- 
gation had endured no one had heard it, whereat the soldier was much enraged ; 
and as that morning it felt the land (sintié la tierra) it commenced to sing, and 
its music wakened all the people of the ship, who saw the cliffs, which were distant 
almost a cross-bow shot from where we were, so we cast out anchors and saved the 
ships; and it is certain that if the cricket had not sung, all of us four hundred 
soldiers and thirty horses had been lost. 





Some of the crew and soldiers accepted the occurrence as a 
miracle from God, but Nuiiez himself is silent on this head, being a 
better observer of natural history than a theologian. 

But, ‘from then and sailing more than a hundred leagues along 
the coast, always every evening the cricket gave us his music, and 













5 * Asiento’ is a contract. The contract which Charles the Fifth, at the well- 
meant but unfortunate instigation of Las Casas, made with the Genoese to supply 
negroes for America is known as ‘ El Asiento de los Negros.’ 

* In the ‘ capitulacion’ occurs the celebrated clause, ‘ Que no pasasen procuradores 
ni abogados 4 las Indias,’ that neither solicitors nor barristers should pass to 
the Indies. It is unfortunate it was not persevered in, as in Paraguay at least the 
Reptilia were well represented already. 
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thus with it we arrived at a little port beyond Cape Frio, where the 
Adelantado landed and unfurled his flag, and took possession for his 
Majesty.’ 

If the parallel between the conquest of America and that now 
going on in Africa exists, the manner of it is somewhat different. In 
both cases the result is the degradation of the natives and the forcible 
engrafting of the true faith on the unbelievers ; but fewer perils exist 
to-day by land or even at sea by negligence of the ‘ Maestro 
del Agua;’ no miracles and certainly no crickets are put aboard 
the ‘ocean tramps’ which carry the conquerors, to wile away the 
hours for ailing soldiers. Better guns no doubt, less superstition— 
that is, in religion, for the economic superstition is just as crass as 
ever was the folly of theologians—and a shorter voyage and still the 
questions, whether or no the thing is right, and if the natives 
(always excepting the acquisition of the true faith) are going to be 
the gainers. 

After having taken possession for his most Catholic Majesty, the 
expedition disembarked at Santa Catalina in Brazil. ‘There the 
Governor landed his men and twenty-six of the horses which had 
escaped the sea, all that remained of forty-six embarked in Spain.’ 
Besides the alarums and excursions incidental to the landing in a 
new country, the odiwm theologicum gave the Governor some work 
at once. Two friars, Fray Bernardo de Armenta and Fray Alonso 
Lebron, Franciscans, had burnt the houses of some Indians, who had 
retaliated (in the heathen manner) by slaughtering two Christians, 
and ‘the people were scandalised.’ 

In Africa to-day, when, either to open markets, take away men’s 
wives, or force the people to change their superstitions, they burn a 
house or two (or even a villlage), the unnatural barbarians retort by 
murdering a vicarious Christian. The difference is that nowadays 
whereas the Christian shoots a chief or two and puts the whole 
affair (distorted) in a newspaper, the Spanish conquerors generally 
shot and left the bodies for the wolves, and went to Mass. However, 
Alvar Nufiez sent for the friars, admonished them, and told them 
that their duty was to try and teach the Indians better ways of life. 
This was the first false step he made, and set all friars and priests 
throughout America against him. 

Hearing at Santa Catalina that Buenos Ayres was almost 
abandoned, and that the greater portion of its inhabitants had 
founded the town of Asuncién del Paraguay, Alvar determined to 
proceed with the soldiers and horses by land and send the vessels 
into the river Plate and up the Paraguay. This he resolved to do 
to avoid the stormy voyage down the coast. The two Franciscan 
friars he told to remain and ‘indoctrinate’ the Indians; but they 
refused to do so, giving as their excuse that they wished to reside in 
Asuncién amongst the Spaniards. Had they been Jesuits, it is ten to 
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one they had remained to ‘indoctrinate.’ The Jesuits alone of the 
religious orders were ever ready to take all risks. 

In the last century, in South America, there was a saying, ‘ Los 
Jesuitas van 4 una, los demas 4 ufia,’ meaning that the Jesuits had 

one aim (7.e. to Christianise the Indians), and the others were there 
to catch at everything. 

So on the 2nd of November, 1541, the Governor began his 
march of something like two thousand miles through an unknown 
country accompanied by two hundred musqueteers and thirty cross- 
bowmen, and all the horses ‘ which had escaped the sea.’ In nineteen 
days he came across the Guaranis, a race of Indians ‘who eat 
human flesh, not alone of Indians [that would be a venal crime], but 
also of Christians.’ 

It is curious that both Alvar Nufiez, Hulderico Schmidel, Barco 
de la Centenera, Padres Montoya and Losano, and almost all the 
first conquistadores of the Rivers Plate and Paraguay, concur in 
saying the Guaranis were cannibals. One would have thought it 
was a thing not easy to make a mistake about. Still Felix de 
Azara,’ writing in 1796, and many other moderns maintain it was 
untrue. 

This but confirms a favourite theory I hold to the effect that 
common-sense with apprehension, power of observation, and even 
eyesight, were vouchsafed to man no earlier than the middle of the 
last century. 

Leaving these cannibals, or pseudo-cannibals, the Governor 
advanced to the Rio Iguacu, where the ‘ pilots’ took an altitude. Pilots 
always accompanied a Spanish army in America in those days, and 
seem to have been at least as useful as the modern reporter, who in 
three lines reports the actions of the army and devotes a column to 
describe the way he rode to reach the telegraph. 

‘It was a thing to see, how frightened the Indians were of the 
horses and how they brought them abundance of provisions, chickens 
and honey, to keep them quiet and in good humour, and they asked 
the Governor to tell the horses not to hurt them.’ 

Perhaps, upon reflection, Don Felix de Azara was in the right, 
and the Guaranis could never have been cannibals ; the description 
of their terror of the horses and efforts at propitiation savours 
too much of Arcady. Still, after all, a cannibal who eats an ox is 
little better than a cannibal who eats a man, the difference seeming 
to consist in the fact that the four-legged animal cannot (at present) 
ride a bicycle. 

Contrary to all good policy and precedent, the Governor (like 
Christopher Columbus) ordered that nothing should be taken from 
the Indians without due payment. To insure this being done, he 


’ Azara, Descripcion y Historia del Paraguay, vol.i. Also Dean Funes in his 
History of the Independence of Buenos Aires. 
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paid for everything himself, and served it out to the soldiery. Fault 
number two. First having put the friars against him, he now must 
make his soldiers discontented. In European wars, when, even in the 
days of Charles the Fifth, Chapin Vitelli, and Pescara, some sort of 
fitful, undersized gazette appeared at intervals, or when at least there 
was a chance of history taking notice of the affair, it was advisable to 
hang a thieving soldier now and then to teach the others not to poach 
upon the General’s perquisites ; but in America, when the enemies 
were Indians, nothing more absurd than talk of payment. Payment 
is fitting for men of a (the) superior race. Honour, a fiction to be 
attended to between the peoples whose governments own navies. 
But ‘niggers,’ Indians, or even the Latin races and those who use 
inferior kinds of rifles, are in another category. For them cases of 
gin and Bibles. Surely Alvar Nufiez might have known that Pizarro, 
Cortés, Almagro, and the rest were men who never paid for anything. 
He, though, persisted in his folly to the end, and so brought ruin on 
himself. Still the Indians seemed to appreciate his conduct, for he says 
that ‘when the news was spread abroad of the good treatment the 
Governor gave to all, they came to meet the army covered with flowers 
and bringing provisions in great abundance.’ 

After passing the Iguacu® the march continued for several days 
through a country ‘full of game and plentiful in fruits.’ Here the 
two friars went on ahead to collect provisions, and when the Governor 
arrived the Indians had no more to give. Perhaps the first 
historical account of the collection of the tithes in South America. 

So, passing the Parana and many towns of Guaranis, they came at 
last to Asuncion on the 2nd of March, 1542, having only lost 
one man, and accomplished the longest march that any one had 
hitherto achieved pacifically in North or South America. 

Hardly arrived at Asuncion, Alvar Nuiiez found himself embroiled 
on every side. The Indians were in open rebellion, the settlement 
of Buenos Ayres almost in ruins, and the officers appointed by the 
king to collect the royal dues badly disposed towards him. After 
having commanded the clergy to ascertain from them if it was lawful 
to attack the Guaycurtis who had assailed the recently established 
missions, and received the answer that it was not only lawful but 
expedient, he despatched a force against them, to which was joined a 
priest, to require the Guaycurts to become Christians and acknow- 
ledge the King of Spain. 

Quite naturally the propositions seemed unreasonable to the poor 
Indians, who probably had never heard before either of Christianity 
or the King of Spain. The Governor was not satisfied with the 


8 Where Alvar Nufiez passed the Iguacu is not clear, as the ‘pilots’ have left no 
recorded altitude, but it was not improbably somewhere in what is now the Brazilian 
province of Missiones, and possibly at Candelaria, which is the safest place for 
the passage of an army. 
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permission given by the clergy, and called another council of priests, 

who instantly gave him the same advice. This seems to have 
surprised him, but he probably did not reflect that the clergy would 
not have to fight themselves, and that the first blood ever spilt on 
earth was caused by a religious squabble. ' 

Just before the expedition started against the Guaycuris it was 
found that the two friars who had come from Santa Catalina were 
missing. It appeared that they had started for the coast, accompanied 
by a bevy of Indian damsels, thirty-five in number. They were 
followed and brought back, and explained that they were on their way 
to Spain to complain against the Governor. The five-and-thirty 
dusky catechumens remained without an explanation. 

The expedition then started commanded by the Governor in 
person. Only those who know the Chaco or western bank of the 
River Paraguay can form the least idea of what an expedition in those 
days had to encounter. Even to-day along the Chaco, the change since 
the beginning of the world can be but slight. As a steamer slips 
along the bank, nothing for miles and miles is seen but swamp and 
trees, swamps intersected with backwaters, called ‘ aguapeys,’ in which 
lie alligators, electric eels, and stinging rays; swamps and more 
swamps, a sea of waving Pampa grass. After the swamps thickets of 
canes (Tacuarés in Guarani), forests of thorny trees, Chaiidres, 
Nandubay, Jacarandis, Quebracho, Talas, and Urunday, each one hard 
enough to split an axe, some, like the black Canela, almost like iron. 
The inhabitants, those who are left, ferocious and intractable as when 
the ‘Governor’ himself first saw them, the climate heavy and humid, 
the air dank with ‘ vinchucas’* and mosquitos, and the little black, 
infernal midget, called a jején. No roads, no paths, no landmarks, 
but here and there at intervals of many leagues, a clearing in the 

rest, where some wretched settlement strives to exist ; more rarely 
a deserted Jesuit mission. Ostriches and deer, tigers, capibaras, 
and tapirs, and now and then a herd of cattle wilder than buffaloes. 
Sometimes an Indian on his horse, sitting like a sentinel to watch the 
vessel pass, with a lance of eighteen feet in length, stuck in the ground 
beside him, or balanced across his barebacked painted horse, with 
feathers in its ears. 

Even in a steamer one feels outside humanity, the distances are 
so immense, the men so few; what then it must have been in 1600 
we can only guess by reading writers such as Alvar Nuiiez. 

However, with 400 men he started, accompanied by above a 
thousand friendly Indians, all well armed and painted, and with 
plates of metal on their heads to shine in the sun and thus strike 
terror to the enemy. To save the horses they were put on board 


*® Vinchucas are a kind of flying bug with which an all-wise Providence has 


endowed Paraguay. Their shape is triangular, their colour grey, and their odour 
noxious. 
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the ships in which the troops were sent, the Indians marched along 
the bank. Horses at that time in Paraguay and in Peru often fetched 
a thousand crowns of gold, though Azara says that in Buenos Ayres, in 
the last century, you could often buy a good one for two needles. 

At night the vessels anchored close to the bank, the Indians 
hauled up their canoes, and those who went on foot camped round 
great fires. 

Then, as at present, time was of no account in Paraguay, so almost 
every day they landed their horses, to keep them in good condition and 
to chase the deer. Just the sort of army we would have liked to 
march with—no reporters, no control by telegraph ; not too much 
to eat, perhaps, but still a pleasant feeling of independence and a 
conviction that one marched to spread the true faith and make 
one’s fortune; the only unpleasant feature the foolish system of 
payment the Governor prescribed. 

All was new and strange ; the world was relatively young; and 
the Governor seems to have written up his diary every night, now 
setting down the loss of a horse, the death of an Indian, or comment- 
ing upon the fruits, the fish, the animals, the trees, and all the other 
‘things of God, which differ from those in Old and New Castile ; 
now and then a fight, as when they met the warlike Guasarapos or 
the Payaguas, but nothing of much account (mucha monta) ; always 
the tales of gold mines to be met with further on. 

Eventually the expedition arrived close to a point not far from 
where is now the town of Corumbé. Here, after founding a town 
called Reyes, long since destroyed, they turned, having first sent on 
Captain Mendoza to ‘ discover countries and procure provisions. 
Captain Mendoza discovered after the manner of captains, but not 
according to the wishes of Alvar Nuifiez, who gave him his orders 
conceived as follows: ‘What you, Captain Gonzalo de Mendoza, have 
to do in the towns where you may go to get provisions to support 
our people, so that they perish not with hunger, is, that you shall buy 
supplies (and pay for them to the satisfaction of the Indians) ; and 
tell them from me that I wish to be friends with them ; and be care- 
ful that in the places which you pass you do not allow any of your 
men to do them any wrong, or treat them badly, but, on the contrary, 
pay for all they give you. When you come to a village say you want 
provisions and offer payment, and entreat them with loving words ; 
and if they will not give you provisions ask them even to three times, 
offering them the money ; if then they will not give them take them 
by force, for the necessity of the Armada admits no law; but in 
everything behave according to God’s laws and those of His 
Majesty, the which is fitting for you as a servant of the King.’ 

At the same time another captain, called Ribera, was sent off up 
the river to try and reach Peru—that is, that portion of Peru now 
called Bolivia. Where he did get to is a matter of supposition, as 
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the names of the tribes he speaks of cannot be identified. After three 
months’ waiting at Reyes for his two captains, with all the expedition 
ill and himself confined to bed with quartan ague, the Governor 
determined to return. Before returning he gave the death-blow to 
his waning popularity. 

The expedition had failed in finding gold, had suffered much, and 
was returning poorer than it started. Just as they were about to 
sail on the return to Asuncion, Alvar Nujiez discovered that some of 
his followers were taking about a hundred Indian girls. This he for- 
bade, and, sending for their fathers, delivered the girls into their 
keeping, and, not content with this, published an order that no one on 
any account should take an Indian female or male aboard the ships. 

‘With this the natives were much pleased, but the Spaniards 
rendered angry and desperate, and for this course they hated me.’ 
Nothing more natural. Bishop Colenso was less unpopular in Africa 
for treating the Pentateuch like a work of sense than for hinting that 
perhaps a living Kaffir was more useful than a dead one. 

On the 8th of April (1543) the Governor and expedition returned 
to Asuncion, he very ill with fever, and most of the soldiers worn out 
and dispirited. In Asuncion all was in confusion. Domingo de Irala 
—a clever, ambitious Biscayan, who had been interim Governor before 
Alvar Nujiez arrived—had worked upon the people against the 
Governor, saying that he wished to take away their property—that is, 
their Indians. 

All, of course, was said to be in the sacred cause of liberty, as 
always is the case when tyranny, murder, or villany of almost any 
sort is to be done. So, at the hour of the Ave Maria, ten or twelve of 
the ‘ factious’ entered the Governor’s house, where he lay ill in bed, 
all shouting ‘ Liberty!’ and, to prove they were in earnest and good 
patriots, one of them, Jaime Resquin, put a bent cross bow to his 
side, and forced him to get out of bed and took him to a prison, amid 
a crowd all shouting ‘ Liberty!’ His friends attempted to rescue him ; 
but the patriots were too strong, and the Governor was thrown, heavily 
ironed, into a cell, out of which, to make room, they let a murderer 
under sentence of death. ‘ He,’ Alvar Nujiez grimly remarks, ‘made 
haste to take my cloak, and then set off down the street at once, call- 
ing out “ Liberty!”’ That everything should be in order, they con- 
fiscated all the Governor’s goods and took his papers, publishing a 
proclamation that they did it because he was a tyrant. Unluckily, 
the Indians have not left us any commentaries, or it would have been 
curious to have learned what their opinion was as to the tyranny of 
Alvar Nuiiez. 

Having got him into prison, they had to elect a Governor, and 
the choice of course ‘fell’ upon Domingo de Irala. He promptly 
put his friends in office, like all governors, whether they enter to the 
ery of Liberty or not. The friends of Alvar Nuiiez,in the usual 
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Spanish fashion, declared themselves in opposition—that is, they 
fortified their houses, and roamed about the country, proving by theft 
and murder that their love of liberty was just as strong as that of 
those in office. 

Things came to such a pitch that no one could leave his house in 
the evening in Asuncion. The Indians burnt the suburbs and 
threatened the town, and four men, armed with daggers, kept guard 
on Alvar Nufiez day and night, in case he should escape. As he says 
himself, his prison was not ‘ fitting to his health,’ for day and night 
he had to keep a candle burning to see to read, and the grass grew 
underneath his bed, and ‘ for the sake of his health’ he had a pair of 
‘ first-rate fetters on his feet.’ 

For his chief jailer they procured one Hernando de Sosa, whom 
the Governor had put in prison for striking an Indian chief. At the 
door a strong guard watched day and night. In spite of this he 
continued to communicate with his friends almost every day. 

The method was most ingenious. His food was brought by an 
Indian woman, whom—-so great was the fear his enemies had that he 
should write to the King or to his friends—they made walk naked 
into the prison, carrying the dishes, and with her head shaved. Not- 
withstanding this she used to bring a piece of paper hidden between 
her toes. The party of Liberty, suspecting that somehow or other 
Nuiiez was communicating with his friends, procured an Indian youth 
to make love to the girl and to get the secret from her. This he 
failed to do, owing perhaps to his love-making being wanting in 
conviction on account of her shaven head. At any rate the corre- 
spondence went on for eleven months. 

At last Irala and his friends, seeing the tumults did not cease and 
that things went from bad to worse, determined to send the ex- 
Governor a prisoner to Spain, taking care, of course, to despatch a 
messenger beforehand to distort the facts and prejudice the mind of 
the King against him. His friends contrived to hide a trunk of 
papers, stating the true facts of the case, on board the ship, unknown 
to the captain or the sailors. 

At dead of night a band of harquebusiers dragged him from his 
bed, as he says, ‘almost with the candle in his hand,’ ¢.e. in a dying 
state. As he left the prison he fell upon his knees and thanked God 
for having let him once more feel the air of heaven; and then, in a 
loud voice, exclaimed, ‘I name as my successor Captain Juan de 
Salazar de Espinosa.’ At this one Garci Vargas rushed at him with a 
knife, and told him to recall his words or he would kill him. This, 
however, he was prevented from doing, and Nuiiez was hurried on 
board the ship and chained to a beam. 

On board the ship he says they tried to poison him, but this seems 
doubtful, as there was nothing on earth to prevent their doing so had 
they been inclined. Still, like a prudent man, he took the precaution 
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to have a cruise of oil and a piece of unicorn (pedazo de unicornio) 


' with which he tried all the food that was set before him. Unicorns 


he could not have met with in Paraguay, or even in Florida, and he 
does not explain how he happened to be so fortunately equipped. 
Nevertheless, of all the discoverers of America he is the man of least 
imagination—that is, in matters appertaining to natural history—so 
one must conclude that he brought his piece of unicorn from Spain, 
where he had it from some dealer in necessaries for travellers to 
the Indies. 

After a stormy voyage he arrived in Spain, to find his accusers 
arrived just before him. With almost Eastern justice both accusers 
and accused were cast into prison, a custom well worthy of adoption 
in other lands. Alvar Nuijiez was soon released on bail, and, his 
accusers having all died, in eight years’ time, triumphantly acquitted, 
but never restored to his government in Paraguay. Eight years 
more of trouble must have been little to him after what he had 
undergone already, and so he never once complains, but, like a gentle- 
man of Old Castile, closes his commentaries merely remarking that 
his lord the King forgot to repay him what he had expended in his 
service. 

R. B. CUNNINGHAME GRAHAM. 
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THE STORY OF THE MANITOBA SCHOOLS 
QUESTION 


THE history of the past six years of Protestant domination in 
Manitoba affords such a display of tyranny and oppression as would 
seem at the present time to be incredible. The treatment of the 
Roman Catholics,’ by which they are wholly deprived of the enjoy- 
ment of the rights in the education of their children secured to them 
by the constitution, comes as near to persecution as can well be 
conceived in these days of boasted toleration and enlightenment. It 
is asingular fact that intolerance in matters of religion should be 
exhibited and carried into practical effect by Protestants in a British 
colony, while acts of persecution commonly supposed to be peculiar 
to Roman Catholics are now never heard of. The phenomenon is 
one well worthy of the consideration of ultra-Protestants in this 
country. 

The controversy arising out of this matter has been fiercely raging 
throughout the Dominion of Canada during this whole period of six 
years. No topic has ever secured a wider amount of attention, 
whether from the public, the press, or in political and religious 
circles ; all available machinery of the courts has been set in motion 
for the decision of questions of constitutional law, and on two separate 
occasions the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council has pronounced 
elaborate judgments on appeal, the only effect of which has been to 
thrust the matter back once more into the arena of politics; the 
actual position being that the Roman Catholic minority in Manitoba 
are fighting for their rights, which the Protestant majority as 
represented by the Liberal Government of the Province refuse to 
yield to them, with the result that they have been compelled to 
look to the Conservative Government of the Dominion for the redress 
of their grievances. To this end, the Minister of Justice, on the 
1lth of February last, introduced a ‘Remedial Bill’ into the 
Canadian House of Commons, which, however, it was found impossible 
to pass, on account of the obstruction developed by the opponents of 
the measure in the short space of time remaining before the end of 
the term of the recent Parliament, which expired in the latter part 
of April just past. 

Whether to students or to statesmen, the history of this period 
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of incessant strife will be found to involve matters of considerable 
interest, as, for instance, the modes of life in an isolated colony of 
pioneers of different races and religions, and their means of education ; 
the erection of the settlements into a province, and its reception into 
a federation of older colonies, with proper safeguards for the rights 
of the pioneers ; the early provisions for education by law, and their 
subsequent overthrow ; the racial and religious antipathies in con- 
sequence evoked throughout the federation, and the amenities dis- 
played by the Protestant majority in the distant province ; the conflict 
between the federal and provincial authorities, and the dependence, 
for the correct interpretation of the law under which the colonists 
live, upon the great Imperial Court of the Privy Council. 

In the old days of the Red River Settlement in Rupertsland there 
was no law touching the subject of schools or of education. There 
were, however, a number of denominational schools established and 
controlled by the Roman Catholic Church, the Church of England, 
and the Presbyterian Church respectively. The Archbishop of 
Rupertsland states that in 1869 he had sixteen schools organised in 
the different parishes. This settlement is now included in the 
province of Manitoba, which was received into the Union or Dominion 
of Canada from the 15th of. July 1870 under the provisions of the 
Manitoba Act of that year (33 Vict., c.3, Dominion Statutes), after- 
wards confirmed by Imperial statute. There were then 12,000 
Christians in the province, 6,000 of them Roman Catholics, 5,000 of 
the English Church, and the remainder chiefly Presbyterians. 

The Manitoba Act established a legislature for the province, and 
section 22 of that Act provided that the legislature might exclusively 
make laws in relation to education, subject to restrictions which will 
be presently specified, saving certain rights, and reserving power to 
the Dominion Parliament to legislate in the matter in certain 
events. 

Accordingly, in 1871, the legislature passed a law which established 
a dual system of denominational schools. A board of educaticn was 
formed, divided into two sections, Protestant and Roman Catholic, 
with a superintendent of schools under each section, and the grant 
for education was divided equally between the two sections. There 
were twelve districts under each section, according as they comprised 
mainly a population of the one faith or the other, and the male 
inhabitants in each district might decide how school funds other than 
the public grant should be raised. In the course of time the board 
was enlarged to twelve Protestant and nine Roman Catholic members, 
and the public grant was rearranged on the basis of the school popu- 
lation. Provision was also made that school districts of the different 
faiths might overlap each other. Each section had control over the 
management and discipline of its schools, and prescribed the books 
to be used therein. In the Roman Catholic section the choice of 
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books referring to religion and morals was subject to the approval of 
the réligious authority. From 1877 to 1890 no ratepayer of one 
faith was obliged to pay towards a school of the other. 

For nineteen years, therefore (1871-1890), a denominational 
system of education was maintained in full force, being the first 
system established by law in Manitoba. This, it is to be noted, is 
the foundation of the whole present difficulty. 

Suddenly the whole policy was reversed, the old system swept 
away, and what is called a non-sectarian system set up in its place. 
On the 31st of March 1890 two acts were passed by the provincial 
legislature, which came into operation on the lst of May. By the 
53 Vict., c. 37, a Department of Education and an ‘ Advisory Board’ 
of seven members were established: four of these members to be 
appointed by the Department, one by the University Council, and 
two to be elected by the public and high school teachers, and this 
board had the power to prescribe the forms of religious exercises. 
By the Public Schools Act, 53 Vict., c. 38, all Protestant and Roman 
Catholic school districts came under the Act, and the public schools 
were to be free. Provisions were made for religious exercises con- 
ducted according to the regulations of the board, just before closing 
time in the afternoon, and for the withdrawal of pupils beforehand if 
required. They were to be held at the option of the school trustees 


for the district, who might require the teachers to hold the same, and 
no others were to be allowed. 


Then follow provisions for school districts, the election of school 
trustees, and the levying of a rate on the taxable property in each 
district for school purposes. A legislative grant was allotted to public 
schools, in which no school could participate which did not comply 
with the Act and the regulations of the department and the advisory 
board, and no text books were to be used unless authorised by the 
board. 

It must be stated that, owing to the influx of settlers from the 
eastern provinces and the United Kingdom, the nature of the popu- 
lation had entirely changed in the course of twenty years, so that in 
1889 the Protestant school population was nearly 19,000, while the 
Roman Catholic was less than 4,500. 

We will now look at the reasons given for the revolution in the 
law, and for this purpose it will be satisfactory, so as to avoid the risk 
of understatement, to take the reasons set out in a paper published 
under the auspices of the provincial government, which are roughly 
as follows: The Roman Catholic schools were almost completely 
under the control of the Church, the teachers being to a great extent 
priests and sisters, whose qualifications were unknown outside, while 
the inspectorate consisted of priests alone. The inefficiency of the 
system is shown by giving instances of the absurdity of papers set in 
examinations for teachers’ certificates, and by the illiteracy of the 
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French half-breeds.'_ The whole of the school lessons (except those 
of arithmetic and geography) were made the means of imparting 
religious instruction, and the pupils were completely immersed ‘ in 
Roman Catholic ideas and influences.’ Instances are given of pecu- 
liarly Romanist questions in teachers’ examinations, and then the writer 
says: 
‘I pass over the following : 

« « What are angels ?” 

‘« What are the occupations of the angels ?” 

‘« What do you mean by devils?” 

‘Any one who could answer the second question at any rate 
would deserve to be senior wrangler and double first in any hall of 
learning.’ (sic) 

The serious charge is made that French ideas and aspirations were 
fostered to the almost entire exclusion of those that are British. The 
study of English was rare in the French schools; British Canadian 
history was not taught till the child reached the sixth division, and 
English history only in the seventh or last division. Quotations from 
the text-books and specimens of the teachers’ examination papers in 
this subject are given to substantiate this charge. 

This, of course, is all very sad, but there are other ways of im- 
proving the growth of a young tree than that of pulling it up by the 
roots. 

Further it is charged that the Roman Catholic Church practically 
had the disposal of the public grant to its section, and the control of 
municipal taxation for school purposes in its districts. 

In 1889, the last year of the dual system, the number of the Roman 
Catholic school population was less than a quarter of that of the 
Protestant, but there were seven times as many Protestant school 
districts and teachers as there were on the Roman Catholic side. The 
average public grant per district was : Protestant, 178 dollars ; Roman 
Catholic, 304 dollars. The Protestants taxed themselves on the 
average per district 538 dollars, the Roman Catholics 242 dollars, 
which is said to mean that the Roman Catholics avoided taxation 
and lived on the grant as much as possible. 

It is now necessary to examine the powers given to the provincial 
legislature in the matter of education, and to trace the course of the 
proceedings taken to obtain decisions on points in dispute in the 
courts of law. These powers are contained in section 22 of the 
Manitoba Act above mentioned, and are as follows : 
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XXII. In and for the province the said legislature may exclusively make laws 
in relation to education, subject and according to the following provisions: 









1 For the programme of studies in the schools, and specimens of examination 
papers, reference is made further to the ‘Memoir’ prepared by the Roman Catholic 
section of the board for the Colonial Exhibition in London in 1886. This memoir 
would probably therefore be accessible in this country. 
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(1) Nothing in any such law shall prejudicially affect any right or privilege 
with respect to denominational schools, which any class of persons have by law or 
practice in the province at the Union. 

(2) An appeal shall lie to the Governor-General in Council from any Act or 
decision of the legislature of the province, or of any provincial authority, affecting 
any right or privilege of the Protestant or Roman Catholic minority of the Queen’s 
subjects in relation to education. 

(3) In case any such provincial law as from time to time seems to the 
Governor-General in Council requisite for the due execution of the provisions of 
this section is not made, or in case any decision of the Governor-General in 
Council on any appeal under this section is not duly executed by the proper pro- 
vincial authority in that behalf, then and in every such case, and as far only as 
the circumstances of each case require, the Parliament of Canada may make reme- 
dial laws for the due execution of the provisions of this section, and of any decision 
of the Governor-General in Council under this section. 


Upon the passing of the Manitoba Schools Acts of 1890, the Roman 
Catholic minority protested that they were unconstitutional, and ap- 
pealed to the federal power for relief. 

On the 25th of April 1890 the Hon. E. Blake, leader of the 
Liberal party in the Dominion House, moved that it was expedient to 
provide for the reference of questions of law or fact upon educational 
legislation to a high judicial tribunal. The late Sir John Macdonald 
agreed for the Government, and the resolution was passed unanimously. 
In the following session the late Sir John Thompson accordingly 
brought in a bill to amend the act as to the Supreme and Exchequer 
Courts of Canada, and the Act c. 135 R. S. C. § 37 was amended, the 
30th of September 1891, to provide the means for such reference. 

On the 7th of October 1890, one Barrett, a Roman Catholic rate- 
payer of Winnipeg, obtained a summons for an order to quash certain 
by-laws of the city, made to authorise an assessment for city and 
school purposes for the current year, on the ground that the amounts 
to be levied for Protestant and Roman Catholic schools were united, 
and one rate levied upon Protestants and Roman Catholics alike for 
the whole sum. On the 24th of November Mr. Justice Killam dis- 
missed the summons. On appeal the full Court of Queen’s Bench 
for Manitoba dismissed the appeal, Mr. Justice Dubuc dissenting. 

On appeal to the Supreme Court of Canada, the 28th of October 
1891, the appeal was allowed, the Schools Act declared wltra vires of 
the provincial legislature, and the by-laws in question quashed. 
The Court held that the words ‘or practice’ in the first sub-section 
of section 22, quoted above, saved to the Roman Catholics the privi- 
lege of denominational schools, and that they could not be taxed for 
Protestant schools. 

Next, on the 5th of December 1891, one Logan, a member of the 
Church of England in Winnipeg, obtained a summons calling upon 
the city to show cause why a by-law levying the school rate for the 
current year should not be quashed, on the grounds that the rate 
was levied upon all denominations alike, and that members of the 
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Church of England could not be assessed for the support of 
schools not under its control. Following the Supreme Court the 
full Court of Queen’s Bench granted the application and quashed 
the by-law. 

Both cases were then taken by the city of Winnipeg to the 
Judicial Committee of the Privy Council, and on the 30th of July 
1892 judgment was delivered by Lord Macnaghten allowing the 
appeals, and reversing the judgments appealed from. Their lord- 
ships held that it was intended (sub-section 1, above) to preserve every 
right or privilege with respect to denominational schools which any 
class of persons enjoyed at the time of the union; but added 
that it would be going much too far to hold that the establishment 
of a national system of education upon an unsectarian basis was so 
inconsistent with the right to set up and maintain denominational 
schools that the two things could not exist together, or that the exist- 
ence of the one implied immunity from taxation for the purpose of 
the other, and further said that it could hardly be contended that, 
in order to give substantial effect to a saving clause expressed in 
general terms, it was incumbent upon the Court to discover privileges 
which were not apparent of themselves. They held that, notwith- 
standing the Public Schools Act, 1890, members of every religious 
body in Manitoba were free to establish schools throughout the pro- 
vince, to maintain them voluntarily, and to conduct them according 
to their own religious tenets without interference. They could not 
assent to the view that the new public schools are in reality Protestant 
schools, for ‘the legislature has declared in so many words that the 
public schools shall be entirely unsectarian.’ 

I confess, with fear and trembling, that this last conclusion is to 
me astonishing ; but I shall have to refer to the point again, for the 
dominant party has made the most of it. 

By this judgment the rights under sub-section 1 are made clear, 
and the Church of England now disappears from the fight. 

The question of appeal to the Governor-General in Council pre- 
scribed by sub-section 2 (above) was the next matter to be disposed 
of, and in November 1892 a committee of the Canadian Privy Coun- 
cil fixed a date in the following January for hearing the arguments 
on petitions from the Roman Catholic minority in Manitoba for 
remedial school legislation. On the 22nd of February 1893 an 
order in Council was made under which a case was prepared for the 
Supreme Court, in which certain important questions of law were 
referred to them for consideration. On the 20th of February 1894 
the Court decided by a majority of three to two that the Roman 
Catholic minority had no right of appeal to the Governor-General 
in Council. 

Thereupon the case (Brophy and others v. the Attorney-General 
of Manitoba) was taken to the Judicial Committee, and on the 
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29th of January 1895 Lord Herschell gave judgment allowing the 
appeal from the decision of the Supreme Court of Canada. Their 
lordships held that the questions submitted chiefly depended on the 
construction of the second and third sub-sections of section 22 
(above quoted), and that the second sub-section extends to the rights 
and privileges of the Roman Catholic minority acquired by legislation 
in the province after the union. The question was, whether any such 
right or privilege had been affected by the legislation of 1890. Their 
lordships were unable to see how this question could receive any but 
an affirmative answer. They contrasted the position of the Roman 
Catholics prior and subsequent to the Acts from which they appealed. 
Prior to 1890 they managed their own schools, selected the books, 
and determined the character of the religious teaching. They shared 
the public grant, and the money raised by the local assessment of 
Roman Catholics was applied only to their own schools. Under the 
Act of 1890 their own schools will receive no State aid, while they 
themselves are taxed for the public grant, and assessed for the sup- 
port of schools which they do not regard as suitable for the education 
of their children. Their lordships held that the appeal to the Governor- 
General in Council was admissible, and further that he has the power 
to make the declarations or remedial orders asked for. It was not 
essential that the statutes repealed by the Act of 1890 should be re- 
enacted, or their precise provisions again made law; but all ground 
for complaint would be removed if the present system were supple- 
mented by provisions removing the grievance on which the appeal is 
founded, and modified to give effect to those provisions. 

The points of law being settled, the Privy Council of Canada met 
on the 26th of February 1895 to hear the appeal of the Roman 
Catholics against the school law, with the result that on the 21st of 
March an order in Council was made in which his Excellency in 
Council decided that the Manitoba School Acts of 1890 had deprived 
the minority of the following rights : 

‘(a) The right to build, maintain, equip, manage, conduct, and 
support Roman Catholic schools in the manner provided for by the 
(said) statutes which were repealed by the two Acts of 1890 aforesaid. 

‘(6) The right to share proportionately in any grant made out of 
the public funds for the purposes of education. 

‘(c) The right of exemption of such Roman Catholics as contribute 
to Roman Catholic schools from all payment or contribution to the 
support of any other schools.’ 

And further that ‘ it seems requisite that the system of education 
embodied in the two Acts of 1890 aforesaid shall be supplemented 
by a provincial Act or Acts which will restore to the Roman Catholic 
minority the said rights and privileges of which such minority has 
been so deprived as aforesaid, and which will modify the said Acts of 
1890 so far, and so far only, as may be necessary to give effect to 
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the provisions restoring the rights and privileges in paragraphs a, ), 
and c, hereinbefore mentioned.’ 

This ‘ Remedial Order’ was sent to the Government of Manitoba, 
and they were requested to take action thereupon. To this the Pro- 
vincial Legislature, on the 19th of June, made answer alleging the 
inefficiency of the old Roman Catholic schools, the inadvisability of 
expending public money on them, the difficulties of maintaining an 
efficient system of education, which would be aggravated by the 
establishment of separate schools, and asking for an investigation 
into the working of the former system. 

In July 1895 the Dominion Government asked the Provincial 
Government whether they would settle the question satisfactorily to 
the minority, without making it necessary to call in the powers of the 
Dominion Parliament. To this the Manitoba Government replied 
on the 20th of December last, stating that action in the schools 
question was a matter of public policy, flatly refusing to establish 
separate schools, and again asking for an inquiry. 

Here then we have the spectacle of a ‘ Liberal’ Government, 
supported by a strong Protestant community, refusing the enjoyment 
of their rights to a Roman Catholic minority, although these rights 
are specially reserved to them in the constitution of the province, 
and distinctly defined by the highest court of the Empire. Moreover 
since the Acts of 1890 that Government has been twice returned to 
power by the province with a majority of 3 to 1, the second time 
being as late as the 7th of January 1896, so that their position is 
impregnable, and they can afford to defy the federal Power. They 
give us at once an example of Protestant liberality and a practical 
lesson in ‘Home Rule.’ 

Let us see how far the Roman Catholics are ready to meet the 
Government, and how much liberty of action it is that they actually 
require. This was publicly announced by Mr. Ewart, Q.C., of counsel 
for the minority in all the higher Courts, as long ago as the 
29th of April last year, in Winnipeg, subsequently to the issue of 
the ‘Remedial Order.’ He says: 


We are willing to work up to the secular standard prescribed by the State; 
to employ State-certificated teachers ; to use State-selected books (if not antago- 
nistic to the Catholic religion); to be subjected to State inspection, and to be free 
from Church control. That, I think, is all that the State can require of us, and 
ought to be a sufficient answer to suggestions of inefficiency and illiteracy ; and in 
return we ask that in schools in which there are none but Roman Catholics the 
religious ‘ sentiments and sanctions’ to be taught shall be such as we choose, and 
not those selected by others, however free from theological prejudice. 


We will now glance at the attitude of the other denominations. 
The schools do not come up to the requirements of the Church of 
England, as could be shown by an affidavit of the Archbishop of 
Rupertsland in Logan v. Winnipeg. 
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On the 20th of March’ 1895 the following resolution of the 
Methodist Ministerial Association of Winnipeg was sent to the 
Dominion Premier at Ottawa : 

‘ Fearing lest silence be construed as indifference, we respectfully 
but firmly protest against interference with the school system of 
Manitoba as established by law: First, because by this law no in- 
justice is done to any individual ; secondly, because such interference 
would infringe upon provincial rights, &c.,’ and Methodist ministers 
were requested to preach upon it. This pronouncement is a curio- 
sity in its way. 

The following utterances lay stress upon religious requirements, 
and show how far certain of the Protestant authorities are from desir- 
ing religion to be divorced from the school teaching. 

On the 2lst of November 1895 the Rev. Principal King, in 
moving resolutions on the schools question before the Presbyterian 
synod of Manitoba, said that he could not protest too strongly against 
the view that there should be no connection between religion and 
the action of the State, including its action in the matter of education— 
‘a view which, if it obtained, would deprive society as an organisation 
of all religious sanctions and found it on a purely secular basis.’ 

On the 18th of April 1895 the pastor of the Central Congrega- 
tional Church in Winnipeg, during a lecture on the schools question, 
argued thus: ‘ It is the business of the State to provide moral train- 
ing. But moral training will be ineffective unless supported by the 
sentiments and sanctions of religion. Therefore what? It is the 
business of the State to provide religious teaching.’ And recapitu- 
lating, ‘ What then is the duty of the State? First, to teach religion 
in so far as it can do that without violating the fundamental prin- 
ciples of religion ; and, second, to extend all hospitality and encourage- 
ment consistent with justice to the agencies whose business it is to 
teach religion.’ 

To come now to the actual facts as to religious teaching and 
exercises in these ‘non-sectarian’ schools. The regulations say : 
‘ To establish the habit of right doing, instruction in moral principles 
must be accompanied by training in moral practice. The teacher's 
influence and example, current incidents, stories, memory gems, 
sentiments in the school-lesson, examination of motives that prompt 
to action, didactic talks, teaching the Ten Commandments, &c., are 
means to be employed.’ 

(Query, according to what faith ?) 

As to religious exercises, they provide a number of selections from 
the Bible (either version), which may be read without comment ; a 
prayer such as would be used by Trinitarian Protestants ; the Lord's 
Prayer, and the ‘ Benediction.’ 

Thus it will be seen that certain ‘Protestants’ are allowed to 
introduce the quantum of religion that will satisfy their consciences, 
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while the Roman Catholics are denied the same liberty: such a 
modicum of religion is to them utterly inadequate for the education 
of their children ; and they are not allowed a voice in the matter even 
in the districts where their children form the main school population. 
And yet it is solemnly affirmed that the schools are not Protestant ! 
The religious observance prescribed by the advisory board can certainly 
not be styled Jewish, nor Unitarian, and emphatically not Romanist. 
What then is the name of it? Is there any other name for it than 
‘Protestant’? and are not the schools non-sectarian Protestant 
schools ? 

What a farce is the whole proceeding! Public schools are set 
up and labelled ‘ non-sectarian’ in the Act creating them. Then the 
Protestants are openly permitted to get their foot in as far as suits 
them, while the Roman Catholics are refused even an inch of standing 
ground. 

Englishmen, I suppose, will scarcely credit the fact that there is 
no practical difficulty in the way of giving separate schools to the 
Roman Catholics. The Manitoba Government say that they can 
scarcely maintain one school in sparsely-settled districts. Quite so: 
then in such cases it would be clearly impossible and absurd to set 
up another for two or three Roman Catholicchildren. The law does 
not demand impossibilities, and pioneers who go out to reclaim the 
wilderness do not expect all the advantages of civilisation. In 
Winnipeg, Brandon, the Portage, and perhaps some other towns, there 
would probably be enough Roman Catholic children to fill separate 
schools without trouble. As to the bulk of the Roman Catholic 
population, they are massed together in their own districts. Their 
chief settlement is at St. Boniface, a French-Canadian town on 
the banks of the Red River, opposite to Winnipeg, where is the 
seat of the Roman Catholic Archbishop. The old Roman Catholic 
half-breed people are settled in their own parishes on the banks 
of the Red River, the Assiniboine, and some smaller rivers. Their 
lands were of the shape of a long piece of tape stretched out. Each 
strip was a few chains in width, abutting on the river, and going back 
two miles into the prairie, with two miles further for ‘ hay-privilege,’ 
known in both common and legal parlance as the ‘inner’ and ‘outer’ 
two miles; while the houses were in a string along the river-banks, 
for the sake of mutual protection and society for the inmates. Could 
anything be simpler than such a situation ? 

To understand the rancour that has been aroused in this dispute 
by the stirring up of religious animosities by the Orange Lodges and 
certain Protestant speakers throughout the Dominion, Englishmen 
would have to go back to the state of feeling aroused by the Tractarian 
movement in this country, or the Romanist aggression in the days of 
Earl Russell. And the irony of the situation lies in the fact that the 
provision in the Act under which the Roman Catholics are claiming 
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relief was really introduced for the benefit of a future Protestant 
minority, the population having increased in the opposite way to 
what was at the time expected by many would be the case. 

What then is the meaning of the conduct of the Liberal Govern- 
ment of Manitoba? We can only judge from what appears on the 
surface, and this subject alone would suffice for a separate article. 
They have continuously interposed delays and hindrances and opposi- 
tion to any settlement of the difficulty on the plain lines of justice 
to the minority, but they have committed the fatal blunder of making 
too many excuses for their conduct. In their answer to the ‘ Remedial 
Order’ they alleged the difficulties of maintaining an efficient system 
of education even under present circumstances, and that the establish- 
ment of separate schools for the Roman Catholics would greatly impair 
that system, while the possible prospect of further separate schools 
for the Church of England, for the Mennonites, and for the Icelanders 
would be simply appalling. The position is entirely imaginary, for 
there is no saving of such rights, except to ‘the Protestant or Roman 
Catholic minority of the Queen’s subjects.’ It must always be borne 
in mind that the provincial Government is of one political type, while 
the federal Government is of the opposite. 

Even after the introduction of their own ‘ Remedial Bill’ in 
February last, the Dominion authorities did not neglect to give the 
Provincial Government an opportunity of themselves dealing with 
this matter. After the Bill had been read a second time, they so far 
endeavoured to meet the wishes of the provincial authorities as to 
send Sir Donald Smith and two of the Ministers as Special Commis- 
sioners to Winnipeg, to see if a satisfactory compromise could not be 
arrived at, but even these negotiations failed to bring about a settle- 
ment. The Government went on with their measure, but were met 
in Committee by the grossest obstruction, one member reading 
chapters of the Bible with dissertations thereon, and another spend- 
ing an hour in giving selections from the Bab Ballads with appro- 
priate comments. The committee sat continuously during the'whole 
of Easter week, but the Opposition persistently ‘played to ;the 
gallery,’ knowing that the whole question would have to be threshed 
out again at the polls, and thus, as I have said, rendered it impos- 
sible to pass the measure in the short time remaining before the 
dissolution of Parliament. 

Such are the main points in the history of the Manitoba schools 
difficulty, in grappling with which the Dominion Government are to 
be congratulated on having steadfastly followed the straight line of 
duty—justice to the minority under the Constitution. 


T. C. Down. 
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THE MUSIC-HALLS 


LaTE on a Saturday evening, two months ago, I was standing at 
the portals of Gatti’s Music-hall, in the Westminster Bridge Road, 
reading the programme of the entertainment within. Was it worth 
while to enter? Every one else had long since made up his mind : 
the evening was far spent ; the sound of the accompanying orchestra 
—the band in fullest swing supporting some vocalist or dancer on 
the stage—penetrated to the street ; no one now was expected ; the 
ticket-giver behind the fortifications of his office was dozing in 
security ; the functions of the ‘ chucker-out ’—if such there be—were 
at all events suspended ; and no one stood in the doorway but myself 
and an undersized, slightly built, ragged-bearded person of uncertain 
gait, who examined me while I examined the programme. Onealways 
knows when one is being looked at, so eventually I turned upon him: 
was he perhaps labouring under some temporary difficulty of locomotion ? 
He was, in any case, one of whom it was safe to predicate that 
energetic action was never his characteristic. He was less an active 
participator in Life than an impartial observer of it. There are those 
who would have called him a ‘ loafer ;’ and it may be that a ‘ loafer’ 
he was. Anyhow he desired speech with me, and remarked, with an 
infirmity of deliverance which it would have been charitable to attribute 
to a quite recent indulgence in whatever may take the place of the 
wine-cup in the Westminster Bridge Road, that I was looking at the 
bill of the hall. I admitted that circumstance, and further replied 
that it appeared to me the bill was not a strong one. He took some 
umbrage at the statement. He addressed me suddenly with unsus- 
pected eloquence, though in a tone more philosophical than vehement. 
What, then, was his interest in the hall? It became clear, in a 
minute or two, that he had no interest in the hall whatever. But 
he looked at Life largely, and the line of his argument with me—so 
far as his long-accumulated infirmities and a very recent debauch 
allowed him to indicate it—was that if a man went into a place of 
entertainment, he must go to it with the intention of being entertained ; 
not seeking curiously for any particular artist, nor weighing anxiously 
the items in the programme, nor wanting any ‘ specialty,’ but minded 
to ‘receive,’ and above all to be satisfied with, whatever in the good 
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providence of the management might be proffered for his joy. I had 
read to me a moral lesson. I wished the ragged-bearded observer of 
the world Good-night, with the respect due to any fellow creature 
whose theories are sound—even if his practice be imperfect. I crossed 
Westminster Bridge again, sadder and wiser. And I trust that the 
large tolerance so conspicuous in my friend may not be wholly want- 
ing to the tone of this article. 

And indeed a large tolerance is very much required from any one 
who, having seen great Art, the art of Aimée Desclée and Sarah Bern- 
hardt, of Got and Mrs. Kendal and Henry Irving, betakes himself toa 
little study of the Music-Hall—an institution which, though I would 
look at it without prejudice, as a thing which meets and satisfies at all 
events an immense popular demand, I yet cannot take very seriously 
in regard to the opportunity that it at present affords for the exhibition 
of the comedian’s or the vocalist’s art. I am, perhaps, old-fashioned 
in this matter: I know I lag behind Mr. Walter Sickert, and, I think, 
behind Mr. Arthur Symons. The music-hall is popular, and will 
continue to be popular; but it will have to develop itself further, 
and, in my opinion, to change at least certain of its ways if it is to 
continue to be fashionable. Indeed, even now it would be very easy 
to exaggerate its vogue. The fashionable music-halls are chiefly the 
two or three which have already left behind them many of the 
music-hall’s older characteristics. The Palace Theatre of Varieties, 
and yet more the Empire and the Alhambra, rely in great measure 
upon sources of attraction not known to the earlier successors of the 
‘ free-and-easy ’"—that is, of the public-house concert, which was the 
real origin of the halls—and not known much, even to-day, to the 
average hall, frequented chiefly by the inhabitants of its particular 
quarter, whether the quarter be Drury Lane and the hall the Middle- 
sex, or whether it be Pimlico and the hall the Standard, or Battersea 
and the hall the Washington. 

At the three great halls that I have mentioned of the newer and 
more fashionable kind—the Palace, Empire, Alhambra—-what has 
happened is that an immense and novel importance has been assigned 
to ‘spectacle.’ Now, the essence of the music-hall proper—taking 
the word in its older sense—is that the place is a place for the 
exhibition of what may be supposed to be the talent or the charm of 
the individual performer ; a dozen individual performers—sometimes, 
with the brevity of the modern ‘turn,’ two dozen individual per- 
formers—succeeding each other rapidly: the chief spectacle, the 
spectacle of their talent, or of their attire, their art and charm 
— if you are minded to call it so—exhibited in front of a flat scene 
which, though frequently changed, as often as not has not, and does 
not profess to have, any necessary or even discernible connection 
with the figure strutting its hour in front of it. But at the Palace 
Theatre of Varieties, which the veteran Mr. Morton manages excel- 
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lently, you have, along, of course, with other performances, the 
spectacle of the tableau vivant—the one thing which the music- 
hall has borrowed from the drawing-room ; and it was fair, no doubt, 
that the music-hall should borrow that one thing, for it has lent the 
drawing-room the skirt dance, even the ‘high kick,’ which, for a 
year at least, was as fashionable as philanthropy, and as much de 
rigueur as ‘ slumming.’ 

I said that the tableau vivant had been borrowed from the draw- 
ing-room ; but, in borrowing it, the display of the nude figure has, of 
course, been added to—that is to say, the paid model, accustomed to 
the poses of the studio, has, under artistic direction, exhibited her 
form to all the world in a degree which the best-endowed of 
amateurs would doubtless hesitate to follow. And in this has been 
found cause of offence—cause even of busy complaint on the part of 
the Puritan, for whom restriction, fussy interference, a narrow and 
continual forbidding, is as the very breath of life, and who is never 
altogether comfortable unless he is employed in palliating the 
mistakes of Providence and energetically bettering the arrange- 
ments of God. 

That, in a word, expresses, and more effectually perhaps than by 
elaborate argument, my own view as to the wisdom and reasonable- 
ness of the opposition to the tableaw vivant at the music-halls. I 
have no great opinion of the refinement of music-hall audiences. It 
is beyond a doubt that music-hall audiences—like modern theatrica}? 
audiences—will stand the very riskiest of jokes. But somehow 
sight and apprehension are on a different footing; and just as no 
audience at an English theatre would endure the action of certain 
Parisian ‘ couchers,’ or the action in a piece called Le Dindon at the 
Palais Royal this May, so no audience at an English music-hall would 
tolerate any show of undeniable indecency. Before the intervention 
of the Puritan became necessary, the public itself would have 
interfered. But, in the matter of the tableau vivant, the public 
rightly recognised what the Puritan ignored—that the nude in a 
tableau vivant, with all its accessories, with all its associations, is no 
longer an undressed woman, but the nude in art—the nude to be 
seen, therefore, with something, at least, of artistic appreciation of 
refined colour and of ordered and intricate line. 

At the Empire and the Alhambra, from which I do not say that 
tableauz vivants are excluded, you have the yet greater spectacle of 
the Dance ; the dance organised and performed upon a scale that 
makes the ballet of the opera a comparatively insignificant thing. I 
am not talking of the art of the single dancer. That may be seen 
probably almost as well in one place as in another. I am talking of 
the ballet en masse; the great concerted dance’ of every kind— 
chahut (which is the pretty word for ‘cancan ’),'minuet, gavotte, 


Most dulcet giga, dreamiest saraband. 
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These two great variety theatres, the Alhambra and the Empire, 
have, in the matter of the Dance, conquered new worlds. One or 
two hundred dancers move or pause on their vast stages with a 
strange charm of ordered colour, which at first you think you are 
speaking of with perhaps a little flattery if you compare it with the 
charm of a cowslip meadow, the charm of a tulip garden, the 
charm of a tract of bluebells among the greenery of a wood in May. 
But by the comparison, so far as intricate and ordered colour is 
concerned, you are guilty of an injustice—an injustice not to Nature 
but to the modern dance. These things are arranged by great 
artists in scenic effect. And their art is a new thing. Nature, I | 
understand, is stationary ; but their art improves with each new effort. 

Of course, along with these organised splendours, whether of the 
tableaw or the dance, the three great music-halls to which I have 
thus far confined my comments, have availed themselves, and have 
profited by availing themselves, of single ‘turns’ of exceptional —in 
some cases of temporary—public fascination. At one place you may 
have some incarnation of animal spirits and of telling eccentricity. At 
another, the svelte grace of a true young actress may be the medium 
for the mimicry of styles and ways that the young woman has 
noticed all around her. At a third—this time the Empire—it may 
be Yvette Guilbert with whom, as in Les Ingénues, or in the Demoi- 
selles de Pensionnat, you are invited to laugh, and with whom you 
remain to weep almost, certainly to be most strongly moved by, as, 
fresh from ‘ the blithe Ambassadeur’s,’ she, in a sombre tale of outer 
Boulevards and nocturnal horrors, 

Sings 
The pity of unpitied human things. 


It is a charitable view, at least, that even upon the stage of the 
music-hall no great reputation is acquired that is not, or that has 
not been, to some extent, deserved. Yvette Guilbert’s reputation is 
deserved at all events, so magnetic is her personality, so varied her 
art. In the favour of a large public—not altogether in critical 
estimation, however, and not at all in the esteem of those whom 
the occasional violation of good taste distresses—one or two women 
(children, as I suppose, of Central London) take a place by Yvette 
Guilbert’s side. No London hall is too important for them to be 
welcomed in. They prosper in the heart of things; they prosper in 
the suburbs. ‘By the pricking in my thumbs, something ‘wicked 
this way comes,’ say the Witches in Macbeth—anticipating them. 
I am an old-fashioned person, and, I confess, their songs are not the 
songs that I would take any woman, of gentle or good mind, to 
listen to. 

Incomparably the most reticent and finished artist among the 
men of the music-halls, is still Mr. Albert Chevalier. He has gone to 
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America, to make the polite society of Fifth Avenue and the coster of 
the Bowery and Fulton Market familiar with the coster of the Old 
Kent Road and the coster of Hoxton. Very clever as are two or three 
at least of the men who do low comedy in ways of their own in 
London halls, from the Eastern Empire at Bow to the Washington 
at Battersea, no one throws for a minute into the background—no 
one ‘allows us to forget—the gently incisive art of Mr. Chevalier, 
more especially as he exercised it before any one of his subjects 
became lachrymose-—as he exercised it in Mrs. ’Enry ’Awkins, in 
the Little Nipper, and even if you like (though that was on the con- 
fines of exaggerated pathos) in My Old Dutch. I always used to 
think the Little Nipper was the greatest triumph of all. The pride 
of the man in his precocious offspring—the children of the streets 
are always, like Portia herself, as Shylock said of her, ‘ so much more 
elder’ than their years—the quick-witted audacity and ‘ cheek’ of the 
little lad to whom nothing is denied, when he affectionately and 
confidently asserts equality with his parents—these were in the 
Little Nipper so accurately observed, so very finely rendered. 

It is right to say, of course, that the stage of the music-hall may 
fairly boast two or three other men whose performances are vivid, 
amusing, not wanting in good taste, and who observe life and render 
it. But then at the music-hall the list is so short a one of men whom 
we can praise at all with cordiality. In the regular theatre, when 
you leave the masters, you find, beneath their rank, dozens and 
scores of serious, not unworthy students. At the music-hall, below the 
rank of the big men, you find, I must suppose, here and there a man 
who has something of his own to give you that you can enjoy and 
even profit by. But you find him rarely. No. The moment in 
which I have praised warmly is the very moment for saying that 
the men, generally, at the music-halls—I mean the singing men and 
the comedians, not the gymnasts and athletes who give the music- 
hall a certain raison détre, and bring into the Strand and Leicester 
Square an ‘Olympic game,’ as it were, up to date and fitted for the 
needs of London—that the men, generally, at the music-halls (unless, 
indeed, they are to be judged from the point of view of the gallery) 
are incomparably tiresome, incomparably dull—not seldom even 
revolting. 

In discussing women—in estimating something of their charm 
upon the stage, if not exactly in weighing their pure artistic merit— 
it may be that the average frequenter of the halls and the occasional 
visitor, whose interest in an art may be presumed to be more serious, 
stand more on common ground. The fact may bring a little undue 
tenderness into the verdict; but is it, after all, unfair, and is it not, 
at all events, true that the ladies of the music-hall profession do 
reach at least a higher average of charm and of attainment than the 
men? Here ofcourse the accomplishment of the dance comes in, and 
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must be taken account of, as well as a certain amount of talent, 
which rarely, I fear, reaches to high ‘ accomplishment,’ in vocalisation 
or comedy. Very few indeed of the music-hall singers (I am talking 
now of the ladies) would appear to have ever thought it necessary, in 
their song, to add Art to Nature-—to have studied voice-production. 
And either the quality of the voice is often pitiably unmusical, or 
it is strained to hold its own against the too loud accompaniment of 
the band, or it is practically sacrificed to jerky, loud effects and 
gestures supposed to be telling. There are, of course, certain 
exceptions—amongst them, one or two young people whose romping 
songs, whose graceful dances, have brought them lately from the 

Music-Hall to the Dramatic Stage. . 

The halls contain, no doubt, a fair proportion of young women 
whose intelligence includes humour. Here and there one of them, 
possessed of the seven devils of her music-hall energy, triumphantly 
cultivates the eccentric and bizarre. But the stage of the halls 
does not, it seems, present us with many women whose sense of 
humour is made manifest by any exhibition of their own observation 
of life; and vivacity, sometimes natural, sometimes forced—animal 
spirit or the semblance of it—may have to take the place of the real 
sense of comedy. 

Here and there again—it may be in their occasional excursions 
into pantomime—one sees, in this or that young ‘ artist,’ spontaneous 
fun and happy humour, more range, more delicate capacity than the 
music-hall has ever permitted her to show. And then one hopes, of 
course, that the Stage proper will become that artist’s recognised and 
customary place. 

But let me take my reader into my confidence, and tell him, now, 
that when I venture to express a pious hope of this sort, I never feel 
quite sure that it will be shared at all, or at all appreciated, by 
whatever person happens to be the subject of it. For there comes in 
that which we have always with us—there comes the great question 
of money; and it needs a pure theatiical success, important, unmis- 
takable, quite out of the common, to permit to gifted youth at 
the theatre any such receipts as may be gathered by rushing over 
the town in a professional’s brougham, and dancing at three halls 
every evening. And now that I have raised the question of money, 
let it be said incidentally that the receipts of the profession vary 
almost beyond the limits in which they vary in any other calling. 
There are those who hold themselves, or whose managers hold them, 
not insufficiently remunerated by the salary of an ordinary ballet-girl— 
about a guinea and a half a week. Four hundred a week was paid, 
I think, this season, to Yvette Guilbert at the Empire; and it is 
said that Chevalier has been able to refuse an engagement which 
would have brought him in eight thousand a year. 

As for the order of dancing seen at the music-halls—except for 
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some survivals at the Empire and Alhambra—most of it is French, 
or has, at least, affinity with French methods rather than with the 
Italian operatic dancing for which La Scala yet remains the greatest 
training-place. The French say it takes ten years to make a fine 
comedian. We English have it—although Miss Vera Beringer is 
going to prove the saying untrue—that ‘nobody is fit to play Juliet 
till she is unable any longer to look it.’ And in Italy they say—the 
masters at La Scala say—it takes ten years to learn to do much 
more upon your toes than other people do upon the soles of their 
feet. The Italian art, however, such as it is—and I am bound to 
say that, perhaps because I am ignorant, I am not particularly 
fond of it—is something more than painfully acquired agility. The 
merit of such dancing is not obvious. It wants a trained spectator as 
well as a trained performer. It is a conventional art, in which 
every movement has a meaning the Italians understand. It isa 
language of the stage which has been handed down, like Masonic 
secrets. But, as has been implied already, there is perhaps no reason 
to be sorry for what must be described as its decline in England. In 
the English or French skirt or step dance, there is more grace, more 
joy. At least these give us the quick and lissom and unfettered 
movement of the whole elegant figure, and swaying lines of supple 
drapery, and changeful hues. 

At music-halls,the songs, or those with the best chances of being 
popular, are written, chiefly, by only two or three writers; and to 
this fact sometimes is attributed what must be called their painful 
monotony, or, at the least, unhappy paucity, of theme. You have 
the mother-in-law, and the mother-in-law, of course, is a nuisance 
and an obstacle. You have the deceiving husband. You have the 
deceived, or the deceiving, wife. Every one, it seems, is busy 
in doing that which he pretends not to be doing, yet which all 
the world assumes that he is certain to do. Along with these out- 
worn themes, from which one would fain seek relief in some fresh 
observation of life and of the passing manners of the day, you have, 
occasionally, if the hall is ‘popular’ rather than fashionable, some 
very broad compliment to what are called the ‘ working classes’ as the 
base—the inevitable, priceless, base—of society’s column; and you 
have, in times especially of excitement, appeals to patriotism, some of 
which are sound, but some of which make one think of M. de la 
Rochefoucauld’s remark that there are ‘few of us who have not 
sufficient strength to bear the misfortunes’—yes, even if those 
misfortunes be the wounds and death—‘of other people.’ The 
effect of familiarity and poverty of theme in the actual songs of the 
music-halls, is minimised, it is true, to some extent, by the measure 
of ‘ gag,’ of fresh and personal matter, which the best comedians of the 
music-hall—and many who are not the best—allow themselves to intro- 
duce. But, after all, of the songs of the music-hall it has got to be said, 
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in parting from them, that the greater part of their comedy is based on 
coarseness, and that if you can imagine the relation of the sexes 
deprived altogether of its carnal side, or, if you will, that carnal side 
accepted once for all as healthy and above board and so not open to 
innuendo or comment, the song of the music-hall would at a stroke 
be deprived of half of its material. 

And now, with perfect frankness, though, as I hope, with no great 
lack of tolerance or charity, I have spoken of some of the character- 
istics of the entertainment. That entertainment cannot, as a whole, 
claim to be elevating or refined. There are particulars in which it is 
worthy of praise; details, too, for which it is to be energetically 
blamed. I praise it for the occasional daintiness of its appeal to ~ 
our natural senses of pleasure; and blame it for the little call it 
makes on our intelligence, and yet more for its too easy acquiescence 
in the grosser view of Life which is taken, undoubtedly, by no small 
part of its habitual patrons. Much that it affects to be, it cannot 
fairly claim to be; but whatever be its qualities or its merits, its 
variety, its elasticity, no one can contest. And herein lies, one may 
suppose, its hope for the Future. The managers of music-halls— 
though, of course, not at bottom more intelligent—are less conservative 
than average managers of theatres ; they vie with each other—many 
of them—in the presentation of the new thing, whatever the new 
thing may be. 

One of the newest things just now is the popularisation of 
discoveries. That is better than such feats of the acrobat as involve 
some danger and little skill—great jumps, for instance, in which, 
though pluck is there, there is very little besides—feats which are 
little real test of endurance or of strength, and which, unlike some 
other acrobatic feats which one witnesses with joy at the same places, 
permit no exhibition of the disciplined and graceful and finely 
modelled form. Far better is it too—a thousand times better—than 
the ‘ turn’ of the extraordinary animal, subdued and trained—taught, 
as recent accounts tell us, to do wonders on the stage at the cost 
often of only too much cruelty before the footlights have been faced, 
or when the curtain has fallen. There are music-halls which put 
before us—and the audience takes great interest in them—the 
revelations of the X rays. The Kinetophone is not at the halls yet, 
perhaps ; but it is probably on the way to them. The Kinematograph 
is already at more than one of them, showing a stormy sea, the 
Thames at Waterloo Bridge, the race for the Derby. Panorama- 
like almost in continuity, but, after all, like nothing but life itself, 
the actual scene, the actual world, there flash before you nine hundred 
and fifty instantaneous records in a minute, blending in an effect that 
is that, really, of your very presence on the Downs. The house holds 
its breath till it is over; cheers lustily the moment it is done. No 
sSagacious person would suggest, of course, that the entertainment of 
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song and dance and of the observation of Life, more or less comic 
generally—in rarest instances a little tender—shall yield place in any 
great measure to the popularised science of the Polytechnic. That 
suggestion is for the doctrinatre whotakes no account of what Humanity 
is made of—of its need, sometimes, of simple pleasure, simple fun. 
But, certainly, these recent discoveries of science—their popularisation 
at the music-halls—opens new doors: spreads out a new vista. Any- 
thing that brings a better class of people to the performance has an 
influence in improving the performance as a whole. It is the business 
of the music-hall manager to see to it, that, not only in material 
things, but in Art and Tone, his entertainment (which the million 
now-a-days flocks to) travels steadily upon the ‘ up-grade.’ 


FREDERICK WEDMORE. 





ARE MANNERS DISAPPEARING FROM 
GREAT BRITAIN? 


An American who has seen much of the world and of society once 
remarked that ‘manners had disappeared from America and were 
rapidly vanishing from Europe.’ Is this remark true as regards 
Great Britain? In answer some cynics might reply, that as Britons 
never have been known to possess any manners, there can be no 
question of their disappearance ; and in a certain sense the cynics 
would be right, for, in outward forms of politeness, history and 
biography unite in telling us that for centuries the art of polite 
demeanour between man and man, at all events amongst the highest 
classes, has been more cultivated and practised in the genial climes 
of France, Spain, and Italy than under the grey and frigid skies of 
Britain. But although the Englishman has rarely been able to rival 
the polished manners of his continental neighbours, he has never 
wholly neglected the art of courtesy, and it is only within quite 
recent years that it has become reasonable to ask, whether we may 
not be within measurable distance of the time when all outward 
forms of polite demeanour between man and man shall have com- 
pletely disappeared from British soil. This is no extravagant 
supposition, for, strange as it may seem, a loud, noisy vulgarity has 
invaded circles which in the olden days were regarded as the strong- 
holds of conventional etiquette, until, amongst a set of persons in 
London whose social position gives them an influence far in excess of 
their merits, it is actually considered the ‘smart’ thing to be brusque, 
loud, and self-assertive. 

It is usually supposed that democracy and democratic institutions 
are primarily responsible for the decadence of manners, and so, to a 
large degree, they are; but it bodes ill for the future of the outward 
signs of personal courtesy if those who desire to be considered in the 
front ranks of what is called ‘Society’ join hands with the democracy 
in sweeping from British soil the last vestiges of outward courtesy of 
demeanour. 

It is quite true that too much importance may easily be attached 
to the outward forms of politeness, the absence of which from society 
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need not necessarily imply a lack of kindly feeling in its members. 
Many are truly courteous who are entirely innocent of the conven- 
tional forms of politeness. It is, without doubt, possible to keep the 
human affections warm within one’s heart, and yet be ignorant of a 
courtly code of manners. The French have for long been esteemed 
a polite nation, and so they are as far as outward forms are considered ; 
but most travellers will agree that, except within certain circles, there 
is more genuine courtesy to be found between man and man in 
Britain than in France. The average Frenchman will be profuse in 
the bows which he will make on meeting an acquaintance, but he 
will often not hesitate, should the occasion arise, to sacrifice others 
to his own personal comfort. I have seen foreigners at a public 
entertainment make ladies rise by bowing to them, and then deprive 
them of their seats in the most polite and graceful manner. An 
Englishman, on the other hand, will often do a really kind-hearted 
deed in such an abrupt and awkward fashion as almost to give it the 
appearance of an insult. The Spaniard habitually places his house 
and everything in it at the disposal of his guest, but he would be 
greatly astonished if he were taken at his word. A stranger calls 
upon a Spaniard when he is at dinner. The latter invites the 
stranger to dine with him, or offers him something which he may 
have admired, but unless the dinner or article is very much pressed 
the invitation and the offer must be regarded in the light of mere 
polite phrases. Under similar circumstances the Briton would either 
not make the invitation or offer, or, if he did, would do all he could to 
render the dinner or the gift acceptable to the stranger, and would 
endeavour to escape being thanked, whereas the Spaniard expects 
verbal gratitude for the offer he has no intention of fulfilling. So far 
do we carry this dislike of phrase-making, that some English men and 
women find it very difficult to give expression to the genuine grati- 
tude they feel for real benefits received; and there are some men 
whose modesty is so perverted that they would, apparently, almost 
rather be accused of doing something positively wrong than be sus- 
pected of having yielded to a kindly sentiment. Hence they are 
sometimes almost brutal in their manner should they feel constrained 
to make an offer of assistance to a stranger, and will endeavour to 
prove that any kindness they may have rendered was entirely acci- 
dental, or the unforeseen result of selfish action. There can be no doubt 
that kindness of heart must take precedence of manners ; but, grant- 
ing this to the full, what valid reason can be adduced for the divorce 
of the one from the other? Love of truth and detestation of all 
appearance of insincerity are also sometimes responsible for the 
apparent rudeness of the Briton; and as far as the cold and stiff 
manner, and the absence from his speech of flattering or compli- 
mentary phrases, are really due to these causes he is scarcely open to 
blame, for truthfulness and sincerity are to be preferred before polite- 
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ness ; but by keeping a sympathetic and charitable heart he might 
often honestly, without injury to his conscience, be able to give 
expression to the polite phrase, and to substitute a warm and cordial 
for a cold and repellent attitude. Manners, surely, should be the 
outward expression of the genuine or presumed inner feelings of man 
in his intercourse with his fellow-men, and where his heart does him 
credit the Englishman should not permit it to be discredited by his 
action. 

As civilisation advances, and as man becomes more and more per- 
meated by its softening influences, it would only be natural that 
manners should improve, but as a matter of fact the exact reverse 
would appear to be the case. It seems as if manners were steadily 
deteriorating. 

Each generation as it comes upon the stage of life is a little less 
polite in its bearing towards its fellows than the generation which 
preceded it, and unless a reaction should set in, and that soon, it 
would not be difficult to predict the date when the attitude of men 
and women towards each other will be softened by none of the 
restraining influences of a polite and considerate courtesy. Some 
will welcome the advent of a time when everything that a man or 
woman has or enjoys he or she shall possess by right, and not by the 
favour of any one, and consequently when there shall be no necessity 
for the giving or receiving of thanks ; when the equality of all shall 
be so thoroughly recognised that the politenesses and deferences 
which proceed in a great degree from the recognition in society of 
differences of station, of age, and of sex, shall have become cum- 
pletely superfluous, and when politeness between equals shall be 
esteemed a sign of weakness, and an evil survival from feudal and 
aristocratic ages. To such it may be answered that, in so far as 
polite manners are the outward expression of kindly feelings between 
man and man, they should be welcome to a democratic creed which 
professes to teach the brotherhood of man. 

Britons have lately been made painfully aware of the unpopularity 
which they enjoy amongst most of the nations of the earth. It flatters 
our national pride to think that the almost universal disfavour with 
which we are regarded is due to jealousy caused by the exceptional pros- 
perity, advantages, and privileges which we enjoy, and in a certain 
measure this is the real cause of our unpopularity; but ask the 
averagely intelligent foreigner why England is disliked in his country, 
and whether the question be put to the Russian, the German, or the 
Frenchman, in a large number of cases the answer will show that his 
dislike of Great Britain is not based on political reasons, nor caused 
by jealousy, but is the result of personal experience of the rude 
and overbearing manner of individual Englishmen with whom the 
foreigner has been painfully brought into contact. 
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Some of us seem to forget or ignore the fact, that, as oil lubricates 
machinery, so does politeness facilitate the relationship of men. 

Our manners at home are none of the best, but there are some 
Britons who have no sooner planted their feet on foreign soil than, 
instead of inquiring what may be the manners and customs of the 
country in which they find themselves, and then endeavouring to con- 
form to them, they seem to consider that absence from home entitles 
them to throw off even the light conventional restraints of British 
manners, and live as though they considered that this planet and the 
dwellers on it had been specially created by Providence to cater for 
the enjoyment of the inhabitants of the British Isles, and more 
especially of certain members of that favoured race in whom they 
happen to take the deepest personal interest. 

How often, with hot indignation, has one seen British men and 
women behave abroad as he knows they never would dare to do at 
home—walking in the streets of large towns, or attending places of 
fashionable resort, the men in knickerbockers and the women in 
mountaineering attire, ostentatiously and of set purpose attracting: 
public attention by noisy conversation and affected boisterous merri- 
ment ! 

It is not uncommon to see Englishmen in the halls and corridors 
of foreign hotels wearing their hats, when every foreigner is bare- 
headed. 

Sometimes such conduct is due to ignorance of foreign customs ; 
but very often, when there is no desire on the part of the Englishman 
to draw attention to himself by outraging foreign opinion, it is due: 
to British pride, which refuses to alter its manners to suit the customs. 
of the foreigner. Both in Norway and in America I have heard of 
Englishmen accepting invitations to dinner, and appearing at their: 
hosts’ houses in shooting-coats. One can hardly believe that such. 
conduct was the result of ignorance. 

How many Britons are there who, in order to ensure against. 
unconscious infraction of local rules of etiquette, take the trouble to 
learn and follow the polite customs of the country in which they 
happen to be? How many are there, for instance, who, when seating 
themselves at, or on leaving, a table @héte abroad, remember that in 
most foreign countries it is considered exceedingly rude not to bow 
to the guests on either side ; or will bear in mind that the hat should 
never be worn indoors, and should always be raised when meeting a 
male as well as a female acquaintance, when addressing any stranger, 
or when going in or out of a shop or public restaurant; that in. 
Germany, when paying a visit, no well-bred man or woman ever sits- 
on a sofa without being specially invited by the hostess to do so ; that. 
in the same country the unmarried girl invariably grants precedence 
to the married woman; and that in the case of both sexes youth, when. 
walking with age or rank, should place it on the inner side of the 
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pavement? Such forms and ceremonies differ in most places, but 
there are few, if any, countries in Europe where there does not exist 
more polite ceremonial than in England. Some may rejoice at this, 
and denounce such customs as foolish trifling, and reply that true 
politeness results from kindness of heart, and not from any esta- 
blished code of ceremonies. The truth of the above proposition has 
already been acknowledged, but there can be no doubt that the existence 
of such a code exercises a certain restraint on the selfish, vulgar self- 
assertion of those (the majority of mankind) who only regulate 
their actions by the consequences which they entail. In a country 
where rudeness meets with the punishment of social ostracism they 
will restrain their selfishness within bounds, but where society is 
indifferent in the matter they will not recognise any necessity for 
self-restraint. 

How much of the unpopularity of the ruling race in India is due 
to the arrogance of some Englishmen in that country who call the 
natives ‘ niggers,’ and who, in their dealings with ancient and aristo- 
cratic races, possessed of rigid and well-defined codes of manners, care 
not to make themselves acquainted with them, or to inquire into the 
social rank and position of those with whom they come into contact, 
but treat Hindoos and Mahomedans of gentle blood with as little 
consideration as they do their own servants? Let us reverse the 
situation, and imagine Britain a dependency of India. What would 
be the feelings of British noblemen and gentlemen of position if a 
Hindu official of no birth or manners, sent to govern an English 
county, were to treat them in the way in which some British officials 
are in the habit of dealing with natives of distinction? And yet, 
when one does meet a true British gentleman (and the race is, hap- 
pily, not yet quite extinct), he is conscious of a feeling that the 
world cannot show a similar product of finer make. 

The word ‘ gentleman’ represents a British ideal, and is untrans- 
latable in foreign languages; but, alas! the fine clay of which he is 
made is daily becoming so impregnated with coarse admixtures that 
there is danger lest, by the gradual deterioration of the quality of the 
clay, society should mistake pottery for porcelain, and should be 
content to accept the coarser for the finer article. It would be well 
for British men and women to consider whether politeness is or is not 
worth preserving. They should make up their minds on this point, 
and act accordingly. If they should decide that the cultivation of 
manners is incompatible with nineteenth-century ideas, and should 
be allowed to die out with other old-world notions, then, though some 
of us may regret the decision, we must only bow to the will of the 
majority ; but if, on the other hand, thoughtful people perceive that 
much is lost to mankind, collectively and individually, by neglecting 
to study and to practise the little courtesies of life, then let them 
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not by negligence, and, as it were, unbeknown to themselves, permit 
these habits to pass away without a struggle to maintain them. 

There are still in our midst many men and women whose thought- 
ful courtesy and kindly bearing are in marked contrast with the ill- 
bred manners of the day. Let these bring their influence to bear on 
society at large, and by example and precept do their utmost to 
cause the advent of the time when the British nation, both at home 
and abroad, shall be distinguished for the politeness of its demeanour. 

A true gentleman is naturally courteous—he could hardly be the 
reverse if he tried ; but in these days, when so many lay claim to the 
title who possess few of the qualifications of gentility, it may be well 
to point out that a courteous manner is a quality which, especially 
in the present days of rudeness, possesses a distinctly commercial value. 
However boorish we may be ourselves, we all appreciate civility and 
courtesy in others. We would rather have dealings with a man who 
treats us with civility, not to say with deference, than with one who 
treads on our corns and generally irritates us. 

If British boys and girls were taught to subordinate self, to re- 
spect their neighbours, and in non-essentials not to run counter to 
their prejudices, we should probably in a few years find that, although 
for political reasons Great Britain might still maintain that ‘ splendid 
isolation’ of which we have lately heard so much, her people were 
no longer disliked, but by their politeness and urbanity had won the 
respect and friendship of foreigners, and had thereby increased 
the influence of their country, and taken the most effective steps to 
diminish the chances of international misunderstandings. 


MEATH. 





NEW LETTERS OF EDWARD GIBBON 


EpwarpD Gipson has hitherto been known to the world by his history, 
his autobiography, and a selection from his letters. In the stately 
style of The Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire every word has 
been weighed and measured for its appropriate place in the balanced 
period. His autobiography is an elaborate composition, written and 
rewritten to satisfy a fastidious taste, and finally put together by 
Lord Sheffield and Lady Maria Holroyd from the different drafts 
which he left behind him. His letters have been carefully selected, 
edited, and arranged, in order to show him in the light which his 
friend and executor thought most becoming to the dignity of a great 
historian. Everywhere it is Gibbon dressed for effect ; the natural 
man behind is practically unknown. It is Gibbon ‘the fine gentle- 
man,’ as he appeared when equipped for Boodle’s Masquerade at the 
Pantheon, in ‘a fine Velvet Coat, with ruffles of My Lady’s chusing,’ 
and in a ‘sincerely pretty Wastecoat’ sent him by his stepmother. 
But Gibbon is one of the greatest names in our prose literature, 
and what the world wants is to see the man in his unguarded moments, 
when he is most true to himself; to know him as he was known to 
his valet Caplen, or his housekeeper Mrs. Ford; to catch him in 
some natural attitude, as when he forgot the presence of the Prin- 
cesses at Turin, and ‘grew so very free and easy, that I drew my 
snufbox, rapped it, took snuff twice (a crime never known before in 
the presence-chamber), and continued my discourse in my usual atti- 
tude of my body bent forwards, and my forefinger stretched out.’ 
This autumn the world will have the opportunity of learning some- 
thing of the real Gibbon. A mass of his letters will be published, 
most of which have never before been printed, ranging over a variety 
of subjects, and touching upon the social gossip of the day, his literary 
pursuits, his friendships, tastes, and domestic affairs, his parliamen- 
tary career, and his political opinions. The letters cover the period 
from 1753 to 1794. They begin with the time when, as a boy of 
sixteen, he had become a Roman Catholic, had left Oxford, and was 
sent to Lausanne to be placed under the care of Pastor Pavillard. 
They end with his death in London in 1794. Almost every detail of 
his life is laid bare, and the general result of the self-revelation of his 
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character will undoubtedly be to raise the popular estimate of Gibbon 
as @ man. 

Suzanne Curchod, afterwards Madame Necker, has left a picture 
of Gibbon as he was at the age of twenty. ‘Il a de beaux cheveux ’— 
it must be remembered that, at the time she wrote, she was engaged 
to the youth whom she describes— 


la main jolie, et l’air d’une personne de condition. Sa physionomie est si spirituelle 
et singuliére que je ne connois personne qui lui ressemble. Elle a tant d’expression 
qu’on y découvre presque toujours quelque chose de nouveau. Ses gestes sont si i 
propos, qu’ils ajoutent beaucoup & ce qu'il dit. En un mot, c’est une de ces physio- 
nomies si extraordinaires, qu’on ne se lasse presque point de l’examiner, de le peindre 
et dele contrefaire. Il connoit les égards que l’on doit aux femmes. Sa politesse 
est aisée sans étre trop familiére. Il danse mediocrement. 


In this picture it would be difficult to recognise the unwieldy figure 
of the man who fell on his knees to propose to Madame de Montolieu, 
and could only rise with the assistance of a servant when he had re- 
ceived his refusal. Nor could M. de Biévre, who was wont to say that 
he took his daily exercise by walking three times round M. Gibbon, 
have imagined that the corpulent critic of Christian dogma was ever 
‘the thin little figure with a large head,’ who astonished M. Pavillard 
by ‘disputing and urging with the utmost ability all the best argu- 
ments that had ever been used in favour of popery.’ 

Gibbon did not long remain a Roman Catholic. The second letter 
in the forthcoming collection describes his re-conversion. It is 
amusing to find that he was sufficiently a boy to practise the inge- 
nuous stratagems of artless youth, and to base on the good news of his 
return to Protestantism an appeal to the generosity of his relations. 
The letter dated February 1755 is addressed to this maternal aunt, 
Miss Catherine Porten, the ‘ Aunt Kitty’ who in his childhood sup- 
plied the place of his mother. The first part, which has been already 
printed, states that he is ‘now a good Protestant,’ and in stilted lan- 
guage remarks on the difficulty of a Church of England man resol- 
ving on ‘Communion with Presbyterians.’ The second part, which is 
new, confesses in a curious jargon of English and French his loss of 
110 guineas at faro. In his despair he bought a horse from the rook 
who had plucked him, and set out to ride to England to raise the 
money. He had only reached Geneva when his tutor recaptured him 
and brought him back to Lausanne. Would Miss Porten lend him 
the money? His aunt refused to pay his debt of honour, and the 
letter is indorsed by his stepmother, Mrs. Gibbon, with the note: 
‘ Pray remember this letter was not addressed to his mother-in-law 
(sic), but his aunt, an old cat as she was to refuse his request.’ 

Aunt Kitty’s refusal did not, however, impair her nephew’s affec- 
tion. In almost the next letter he tells her, with evident delight, 
that the bird of prey by whom he had been plucked had fallen into 
the hands of the ‘ famous Mr. Taff’ at Paris, and had been stripped 
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of 8,200/, This is, in all probability, the Mr. Taaffe who, four years 
before, had made himself notorious at Paris. With his friends 
Edward Wortley Montagu and Lord Southwell he invited to his 
rooms one Abraham Payba, a Jew money-lender, made him drunk, 
and in less than an hour won from him 800 louis d’or. Payba paid 
his debt with bills which he took care should be dishonoured. Find- 
ing themselves outwitted, Taaffe and Wortley Montagu broke into 
his house and helped themselves to a much larger sum in cash and 
jewellery. For the robbery they were imprisoned for three months 
in the Grand Chatelet. 

For five years (1753-58) Gibbon lived at Lausanne. Here he 
pursued the literary studies which bore fruit in his Essai sur l'étude - 
dela Littérature, published in French in 1761. He joined too in the 
social amusements of the town, and in philandering with the young 
girls who called themselves La Société du Printemps, or were 
associated in the Académie de la Poudriére. So long as he was in 
love with the multitude he was safe ; but at these social gatherings 
he met Suzanne Curchod, the only child of the Pastor of Crassy. In 
his unpublished journal for June 1757 occurs the entry: ‘I saw 
Mademoiselle Curchod ; Omnia vincit amor, et nos cedamus amori.’ 
The following lines, quoted from some indifferent verses addressed by 
him to the object of his worship, expand the idea of the Latin line: 


T6t ou tard il faut aimer, 

C’est en vain qu’on faconne ; 

Tout fiéchit sous l’amour, 

Il n’exempte personne, 

Car Gib. a succombé en ce jour 

Aux attraits d’une beauté, 
Qui parmi les douceurs d’un tranquille silence 
Reposait sur un fauteuil, &c, 


The affection of Mademoiselle Curchod was deeply engaged, and he 
was sufficiently in love to implore her to marry him without waiting 
for his father’s sanction. But his passion seems always to have had 
the exaggeration of unreality, for Julie von Bondeli, the friend of 
Rousseau and of Wieland, describes him as waylaying the country 
people on their way to or from Lausanne, and demanding, at the point 
of a naked dagger, whether there existed a more adorable creature 
than Suzanne Curchod. 

In April 1758 Gibbon, engaged to be married to Mademoiselle 
Curchod, left Lausanne to return to England. The Seven Years’ 
War, which, as Horace Walpole says, ‘ reaches from Muscovy to Alsace 
and from Madras to California,’ rendered all roads more or less im- 
practicable, and Gibbon tells his father that he shall travel as ‘a Swiss 
officer,’ with ‘ Dutch regimentals and a passport from the Canton of 
Berne. I am pretty sure,’ he adds, ‘that my tongue won’t betray 
me.’ He had been in England two months when he wrote to his 
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aunt, Miss Hester Gibbon, a letter which’ is interesting from the fore- 
taste which it affords of the future historian’s style, a style that is 
strikingly contrasted with the ease of his ordinary correspondence. 
Miss: Hester Gibbon, it should be said, had taken William Law, the 
author of the Serious Call, for her spiritual adviser and almoner, and 
supported by her charities various educational and philanthropic 
institutions which Law administered at King’s Cliff in Northampton- 
shire. ‘Though the public voice,’ writes her nephew and natural 
heir in July 1758, 


had long since accustomed me to think myself honoured in calling Mrs. Gibbon 
my aunt, yet I never enjoyed the happiness of living near her, and of instructing 
myself not less by her example than by her precepts. Your piety, Madam, has 
engaged you to prefer a retreat to the world. Errors, justifiable only in their 
principle, forced my father to give me a foreign education. Fully disabused of the 
unhappy ideas I had taken up, and at last restored to myself, 1 am happy in the 
affection of the tenderest of fathers, May I not hope, Madam, to see my felicity 
compleat by the acquisition of your esteem and friendship? Duty and Inclination 
engage me equally to solicit them, all my endeavours shall tend to deserve them, 
and with Mrs. Gibbon I know that to deserve is to obtain. 


Gibbon’s mode of life would not perhaps have satisfied Miss Hester 
Gibbon. He had intended to pass his winters in London, and his 
summers with his father and step-mother at Beriton, near Petersfield 
in Hampshire. The first winter after his return from Lausanne was 
spent, according to this plan, in London, where he was negotiating 
the publication of his Essai swr Vétude de la Littérature. He was 
without acquaintances in the fashionable world, though it was, even 
at this time, his ambition to be treated as a man of fashion. His few 
friends were chiefly literary men, whom he knew through David 
Mallet. The coffee-house which he frequented was the Smyrna in 
Pall Mall, the haunt of writers, and still tenanted by the shades of 
the Spectator and the Tatler. He belonged to no club, and lodged 
over a ‘linnen draper’s’ in New Bond Street, where he had ‘a very 
good first floor dining-room, bed-chamber, and light closet, with many 
conveniences, for a guinea and a half.’ His ‘very handsome chair’ 
cost him twenty-seven shillings. His one fashionable acquaintance 
was Lady Hervey, the ‘beautiful Molly Lepel’ of the Hanoverian 
Court in the early quarter of the century, the widow of the ‘Sporus’ 
of Pope and the Boswell of Queen Caroline and George the Second, 
and the mother of three successive earls of Bristol. 

His plans for the summer were disturbed by the calling out of the 
militia as a permanent force. The South Battalion of the Hampshire 
Militia, which he joined as captain, and of which he ultimately 
became colonel, was kept continuously ‘under arms, in constant pay 
and duty,’ from June 1759 to December 1762. No stranger position 
could be imagined for the fnture historian. Francis Osbaldeston 
himself was not more out of his element among his cock-fighting, 
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fox-hunting, horse-couping cousins than was Gibbon in the society 
in which he was compelled to live. In his unpublished Diary he thus 
describes his brother officers: ‘no manners, no conversation, they 
were only a set of fellows all whose behaviour was low, and most of 
whose characters were despicable.’ The sarcastic lines of Dryden 
might have been the motto of the battalion: 


Of seeming arms they make a short essay ; 
Then hasten to be drunk—the business of the day. 


His Diary is a curious mixture of criticism of Greek and Latin 
authors, analyses of the books which he read, reflections on historical 
characters, excursuses on Greek particles, and of such entries as the. 
following : 


August 22, 1762.—Last night Captain Perkins led us into an intemperance we 
have not known for some time past. I could do nothing this morning but spew. 
I scarce wonder at the Confessor who enjoined getting drunk as a penance. 

August 28, 1762.—To-day Sir Thomas [ Worsley, the Colonel of the Battalion] 
came to us to dinner. Pleased to see him, we kept bumperising till after roll- 
calling, Sir Thomas assuring us every fresh bottle how infinitely soberer he was 
grown. 

September 29, 1762.—We drank a vast deal too much wine to-day, and had a 
most disagreeable proof of the pernicioys consequences of it. I quarrelled when I 
was drunk with my good friend Harrison (the Lord knows for what), and had 
not some of the company been sober, it might have been a very serious affair. 


Yet Gibbon had the good sense to see that his military training 
was an advantage to him. If it initiated him into one of the vices 
of the age, it also taught the raw youth, ‘ quiet, retired, somewhat 
reserved’ as he describes himself, to hold his own in the world. He 
agreed with Dr. Johnson in thinking that ‘a camp, however 
familiarly we may speak of it, is one of the great scenes of human 
life,” and, from his own experience, he might have said with Lord 
Chesterfield that ‘Courts and camps are the only places to learn the 
world in.’ 

In the summer of 1762 the Seven Years’ War began to draw to 
anend. Peace was inthe air. Gibbon was preparing for the Grand 
Tour, on which his heart had long been set. His first step was to 
break off his engagement with Mademoiselle Curchod, for part of his 
plan was a visit to Lausanne. An attempt has been recently made to 
show that he behaved badly towards the girl whose affection he had 
won. Probably there were faults on both sides. He had heard from 
his friend M. d’Eyverdun that Mademoiselle Curchod had been 
inconstant, arid there is no reason to suppose that he did not believe 
the report. When he reached Lausanne he received a letter from 
her in which she said that she had never ceased to love him. He 
thus comments upon it in his unpublished Diary : 


J’ai recu une lettre des moins attendues, C’étoit de Mademoiselle C. Fille 
dangereuse et artificielle! Elle fait une apologie de sa conduite depuis le premier 
L2 
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moment qu'elle m’a connd, sa constance pour moi, son mepris de M.de Montplaisir, 
et la fidelité delicate et soutenue qu'elle a cru voir dans la lettre of je lui annoncois 
qu'il n’y avoit plus d’espérance. Les voyages & Lausanne, les adorations qu'elle 
y a ed, et la complaisance avec laquelle elle les a ecouté formoient l'article le plus 
difficile 4 justifier. Ni d’Eyverdun (dit elle), ni personne, n’ont effacé pendant un 
moment mon image de son ceeur. Elle s’amusoit 4 Lausanne sans y attacher. Je 
le veux. Mais ces amusements la convainquent toujours de la dissimulation la 
plus odieuse, et, si l’infidelité est quelquefois une foiblesse, la duplicité est toujours 
un vice. Cette affaire singuliére en toutes ses parties m’a été trés utile; elle m’a 
ouvert les yeux sur le caractére des femmes et elle me servira longtemps de pre- 
servatif contre les seductions de l'amour. 


In January 1763 Gibbon left England for the Continent. His 
letters are not mere topographical descriptions, but are full of interest 
from their notes on men and things. In the eighteenth century we 
were almost continuously at war with France ; yet we were then as 
popular with our avowed enemies as we are now disliked by our so- 
called friends. 


What Cromwell wished [he writes from Paris] is now litterally the case. The 
name of Englishman inspires as great an idea at Paris as that of Roman could at 
Carthage after the defeat of Hannibal, Indeed, the French are almost excessive. 
From being very unjustly esteemed a set of pirates and Barbarians, we are now, 
by a more agreable injustice, looked upon as a nation of Philosophers and Patriots. 


His own position at Paris is interesting. On the score of his 
Essai, which in England was ignored, he was received as a man of 
letters. The one fly in the amber of his pleasure was that he could 
not satisfy his ambition to be regarded as a man of fashion. The 
salon at which he was most welcomed was that of Madame Geoffrin, 
the widow of a wealthy ice-merchant, and nicknamed by Madame du 
Deffand la mére des philosophes. His reception at Paris in 1777 was 
very different, and marks the advance that he had made in the 
social position, which he valued more highly than literary fame. 

At Lausanne he lingered several months, engaged, as he tells his 
stepmother, ‘ in a considerable work, which will be a most usefull pre- 
paration to my tour of Italy.’ It is the first hint of the design which 
took shape at Rome in the Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire. 
‘It is,’ he continues,— 


a description of the ancient Geography of Italy, taken from the Original writers, 
If I go into Italy with a work of that kind tolerably executed, I shall carry every- 
where about with me an accurate and lively idea of the country, and shall have 
nothing to do but to insert in their proper places my own observations as they 
tend to confirm, to confute, or to illustrate what I have met with in books. I 
should not even despair, but that this mixture of study and observation, properly 
digested upon my return to England, might produce something not entirely un- 
worthy the eye of the publick on a subject upon which we have no regular or 
compleat treatise. 


With this object in view he worked hard at Lausanne and subse- 
quently travelled through Italy. Scarcely a detail of his plan 
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appears in his letters, which are rather written to distract his own 
mind from such serious subjects than to instruct his father and 
stepmother. Here, for example, is a picture of Voltaire in his retire- 
ment at Ferney, which will serve as a sample of his letters from 
abroad. It should be mentioned that in 1757-58, when Voltaire was 
settled at Monrepos, Gibbon had seen him act in his tragedies of Zaire 
Alzire, Zulime, and his sentimental comedy, L’Enfant Prodigue. 


After a life passed in courts and Capitals, the Great Voltaire is now become a 
meer country Gentleman, and even (for the honor of the profession) something of 
a farmer. He says he never enjoyed so much true happiness. He has got rid of 
most of his infirmities, and tho’ very old and lean, enjoys a much better state of 
health than he did twenty years ago. His playhouse is very neat and well con- 
trived, situated just by his Chappel, which is far inferior to it, tho’, he says him- 
self, ‘ que son Christ est du meilleur faiseur de tout le pays de Gex.’ The play 
they acted was my favourite Orphan of China. Voltaire himself acted Gengis, 
and Madame Denys Idamé; but I do not know how it happened: either my 
taste is improved or Voltaire’s talents are impaired since I last saw him. He 
appeared to me now a very ranting unnatural performer. Perhaps, indeed, as I 
was come from Paris, I rather judged him by an unfair comparaison than by his 
own independent value. Perhaps too I was too much struck with the ridiculous 
figure of Voltaire at seventy acting a Tartar Conqueror with a hollow broken 
voice, and making love to a very ugly-niece of fifty. The play began at eight in 
the evening, and ended (entertainment and all) about half an hour after eleven. 
The whole Company was asked to stay and set Down about twelve to a very elegant 
supper of a hundred Covers. The supper ended about two, the company danced 
till four, when we broke up, got into our Coaches, and came back to Geneva just 
as the Gates were opened. Show me in history or fabie, a famous poet of Seventy 
who has acted in his own plays, and has closed the scene with a supper and ball 
for a hundred people. 1 think the last is the more extraordinary of the two. 


After Gibbon’s return to England in June 1765, he resumed his 
old manner of life, spending his summer months at Beriton and the 
winter in London, occupied either in literary work or in the less 
congenial task of endeavouring to extricate his father from his 
pecuniary embarrassments. In 1770 the elder Mr. Gibbon died, and 
the son succeeded to the wreck of what had once been an ample 
fortune. ‘Economy,’ he tells his aunt, Miss Hester Gibbon, 


was not amongst my father’s Virtues. The expences of the more early part of his 
life, the miscarriage of several promising schemes, and a general want of order 
and exactness involved him in such difficulties as constrained him to dispose of 
Putney, and to contract a mortgage so very considerable that it cannot be paid 
unless by the sale of our Buckinghamshire Estate. The only share that I have 
ever taken in these transactions has been by my sensibility to my father’s wants 
and my compliance with his inclinations, a conduct which has cost me very dear, 
but which I cannot repent. It is a satisfaction to reflect that I have fulfilled, 
perhaps exceeded, my filial duties; and it is still in my power with the remains of 
our fortunes to lead an agreable and rational life. 


Even this satisfaction he was at first denied. His stepmother had 
heard a rumour that his own imprudence was the cause of the financial 
difficulties. He repudiates the suggestion with some warmth and 
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considerable dignity. ‘As a raw lad of one and twenty, unacquainted 
with law or business, and desirous of obliging’ his father, he had con- 
sented to join in cutting off the entail and raising a mortgage of 
10,0007. But he had none of the money for himself, neither was it 
raised to pay his debts. His allowance was never more than 300/. a 
year, and on that he lived. He had never had any other debts than 
common tradesmen’s bills, trifling in amount and annually paid. ‘I 
have never lost at play a hundred pounds at any one time; perhaps 
not in the course of my life. Play I neither love nor understand.’ 
He had probably, for the moment, forgotten his. losses as a boy at 
Lausanne. ‘I should deserve the imputation,’ he continues, ‘ could 
I submit to it with patience. As long as you credit it, you must 
view me in the light of a specious Hypocrite, who meanly cloaked 
his own extravagancies under his father’s imprudence, and who 
ascribed to filial piety what had been the consequence of folly and 
necessity.’ 

Gibbon was now a landed proprietor, and no man could be more 
unfitted for the part. For a few weeks the novelty of the position 
amused him, and he asks with some show of interest after the breaking 
in of the colt, the progress of the rot among the sheep, or the prospect 
of improved prices in wheat. He even hugs himself with self- 
satisfaction at the shrewd bargains which ‘ Farmer Gibbon’ has driven 
in letting his farms, or at the judgment with which he has sold his 
hops. But to a man of his tastes and temper the details of estate 
management and the strenuous idleness of country life grew intole- 
rably irksome. Dilatory in his habits, his letters are a treasury of 
excuses for unpunctuality in correspondence. He had no country 
pursuits. His sporting friends are savages who hunt foxes. ‘ Neither 
a pack of hounds, nor a stable of running horses, nor a large farm” 
had any interest for,him. Magisterial work did not appeal to him. 
‘I detest,’ he says, ‘your races, I abhor your assizes.’ The rustic 
mind was unintelligible to him, and he to it. If his tenants wished 
to see him, he would make any concession to avoid a deputation of 
the ‘savages.’ While he is negotiating the sale of one of his estates, he 
has an interview with the agent and the proposed purchaser : ‘ though 
we did not speak the same language,’ he says, ‘yet by the help of 
signs, such as that of putting about the bottle, the natives seemed 
well satisfied.’ In all matters of business he was careless, forgetful, 
impatient of legal forms, helpless as a child. If his signature is 
required to a deed, he is sure to sign his name in the wrong place. 
If he is asked to make interest on behalf of a friend, the letter is 
probably placed in the wrong enclosure, and ‘ Lord Milton’s heir was 
ordered to send me without delay a brown Ratteen Frock, and the 
Taylor was desired to use his interest with his cousin the Duke of 
Dorset.’ It is not therefore surprising that he soon grew ‘tired of 
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sticking to the earth by so many Roots,’ or that before many months 
Beriton was let, and Gibbon settled in London. 

In 1773 he took from Lady Rous the lease of No. 7 Bentinck 
Street. It was now that his real life began. He was like a child 
with a new toy, immersed in the mysteries of furnishing, and closeted 
for hours with ‘Ireland, the Upholder.’ His library especially was 
to be a triumph of art. Mahogany bookcases were proscribed. ‘The 
paper of the Room will be a fine, shag, flock paper, light blue with a 
gold border, the Book-cases painted white, ornamented with a light 
frize: neither Doric nor Dentulated Adamic.’. Once settled in his 
house, with his books round him, he left his library with reluctance 
except for society. . 


This abominable fine weather [he says] will not allow me a quiet hour at home 
without being liable to the reproaches of my friends and of my own conscience. 
It is the more provoking as it drives me out of my own new, clean, comfortable, 
dear house, which I like better every week I pass in it. I now live, which I never 
did before, and if it would but rain, should enjoy that unity of study and society 
in which I haye always placed my prospect of happiness. 


London was to him never dull; there at least he could keep ‘ the 
monster Ennui at a respectfull -distance.’ For him its heat was 
always tempered; even its solitude was ‘delicious.’ In ‘the soft 
retirement of my bocage de Bentinck Street,’ the dog days pass 
unheeded. 


Charming hot Weather! Iam just going to dine alone. Afterwards I shall 
walk till dark in my gardens at Kensington, and shall then return to a frugal 
supper and early bed in Bentinck Street. I lead the life of a true Philosopher, 
without any regard to the world or to fashion. 


Master of a good house, possessed of rare conversational powers, as 
an Amphitryon ow l’on dine, the giver of the ‘ prettiest little dinners 
imaginable,’ Gibbon soon made his way in London society. He had 
come up to the metropolis knowing only a few second-rate men of 
letters. His militia training had made him acquainted with the 
county members and a few of the county gentlemen of Hampshire 
and Berkshire. His grand tour had widened the circle of his friends. 
Now he was a welcome guest in London houses. The doors of exclu- 
sive clubs, though he was a bad whist-player and never gambled, were 
opened to him. He joined the Catch Club; he became a member of 
Boodle’s, of Almack’s, and of Brooks’s. At the latter he was a well- 
known figure. In some verses written by Richard Tickell in 1780 to 
celebrate the election of the Hon. John Townshend for the University 
of Cambridge occur the lines :— 


Soon as to Brookes’s thence they footsteps bend, 
What gratulations thy approach attend! =~ 
See Gibbon rap his box: auspicious sign 

That wit and classic compliment combine. 
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As M.P. for Liskeard and subsequently for Lymington (1774-84), 

his position was still more assured. The publication of the first volume 
of the Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire in 1776 made him a 
literary lion. ‘I have the satisfaction,’ he writes to his stepmother, 
a month after the appearance of his book, ‘of telling you that my 
book has been very well received by men of letters, men of the world, 
and even by fine feathered Ladies, in short by every set of people 
except perhaps by the Clergy, who seem (I know not why) to show 
their teeth on the occasion. A thousand Copies are sold, and we are 
preparing a second Edition, which in so short a time is, for a book of 
that price, a very uncommon event.’ Men of letters and men of 
fashion had been, for at least a hundred years, divided by a gulf which 
patronage scarcely pretended to span. Horace Walpole, indeed, 
dabbled in literature, though scholars unfairly sneered at his literary 
pretensions. Gibbon, on the other hand, forced the learned to admit 
that he was their master with their own weapons, and that his know- 
ledge and industry were equal to his natural genius. On the whole 
he bore his honours meekly. He makes no secret that his vanity was 
flattered by his success; but he remained the same good-natured, 
kind-hearted man that he was before he woke to find himself famous 
throughout Europe. 

His correspondence ripens under the pleasant sun of prosperity. 
For the amusement of his stepmother he becomes the Court newsman, 
the theatrical critic, the literary adviser, and even the retailer of 
gossip. It is for her benefit, for instance, that he tells the story of 
the duel to which Lord Bellamont challenged Lord Townshend, and 
its amusing sequel. 

I am so unfashionable as not to have fought a duel yet. I suppose all the 
Nation will admire Lord B.’s behaviour. I will give you one instance of his—call 
it what you please. Lord T.’s pistol was raised when he called out, ‘One moment, 
my Lord; Mr. Dillon, I have undertaken a commission from the French Embassa- 


dor—to get him some Irish poplins. Should I fall, be so good as to execute it. 
Your Lordship may now fire.’ 


Six weeks later, he writes again : 


This morning, the fact is certain, an Address was delivered to Lord B. from 
the Grand Jury of the County of Dublin, thanking him for his proper and spirited 
behaviour. Incomparable Hibernians! A Judicial Body, appointed to maintain 
and execute the Laws, publicly applaud a man for having broke them. 


For his friend Holroyd, afterwards Lord Sheffield, he collects the 
latest. political intelligence, and flavours his reports with the most 
recent scandal of the clubs or the green room. Gibbon sat in Parlia- 
ment throughout the American War; he was an intimate friend of 
Lord North, Charles James Fox, and Lord George Germain ; he wit- 
nessed the overthrow of the favourite minister of George the Third, 
and the commencement of Pitt’s parliamentary career. The times 
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were full of excitement, and Gibbon, though a silent member, was a 
shrewd observer. Onlookers often see the most of the game. Some 
of the interest of the political letters lies in the restoration of passages 
which Lord Sheffield had suppressed. One example must suffice. 
In 1788 Fox paid Gibbon a visit at Lausanne, and he describes with 
enthusiasm the charm of that statesman’s conversation. But Lord 
Sheffield omits the account of Mrs. Armstead, who was travelling with 
Fox, and of the effect which her presence produced. ‘The wit and 
beauty of his Companion,’ writes Gibbon, ‘are not sufficient to excuse 
the scandalous impropriety of shewing her to all Europe, and you will 
not easily conceive how he has lost himself in the public opinion, 
which was already more favourable to his Rival. Will Fox never know 
the importance of character ?’ 

Gibbon carefully studied for himself the questions at issue in the 
American War. From Israel Mauduit, the agent of Massachusetts 
Bay, and from Governor Hutchinson, he gathered material for forming 
an independent judgment. ‘I think,’ he says, ‘ I have sucked them 
very dry ; and if my confidence was equal to my eloquence, and my 
eloquenee to my knowledge, perhaps I might make no very intolerable 
Speaker.’ It is curious to note in his letters the apathy of Parliament 
on the subject. ‘In this season and on America,’ he writes in May 
1775, ‘the Archangel Gabriel would not be heard.’ His own opinion 
was, on several points, adverse to the policy of the Government, which, 
except on one occasion, he steadily supported. He was one of those 
indolent men who attach themselves to political leaders rather than 
to political principles. For Lord North he felt a warm affection, and 
throughout voted with him, sometimes against his better judgment. 

His speech would probably have been silver ; his silence was cer- 
tainly golden. In 1778 he was appointed a Commissioner of Trade 
and Plantations, with a salary of 750/. a year. Fox believed that he 
had been bribed by office, and expressed the belief in the lines :— 


King George, in a fright 
Lest Gibbon should write 
The story of England’s disgrace, 
Thought no way so sure 
His pen to secure 
As to give the historian place, 


Gibbon held the appointment till the abolition of the office in 
1782. The loss of it decided him to leave England, though his friends 
were influential and active, and he might have secured another post. 
He was rapidly getting into debt, and he was anxious to finish his 
History. .In 1784 he settled at Lausanne, and there passed the re- 
mainder of his life. It was on his second visit to England, in 1793-94, 
that he died on the 16th of January, 1794, at 76 St. James’s Street, 
the house of Peter Elmsley, the bookseller. 
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It may be asked, in what way do these letters raise the popular 
view of Gibbon’s character? Indolent and easy-going as he was, he 
was capable of making moral resolutions and of adhering to them 
with determination. At one time Gibbon fell into the habit of 
excessive drinking, which was a vice of social life. But in 1764 at 
Lausanne, after a drunken orgy, he was made aware that he had 
forfeited the respect of his better friends, and he cured himself of 
the vice, without adopting the desperate remedy of total abstinence. 
It'was an age when men staked their fortunes on the fall of cards. 
Gibbon never gambled. It was an age when the tone of society was 
grossly immoral. Gibbon could say in 1774: ‘ You once mentioned 
Miss F{uller]. I give you my honour, that I have not either with 
her, or any other woman, any connection that could alarm a wife.’ 
He went into Parliament with the intention of obtaining a lucrative 
office. But he valued his own independence so highly that, to secure 
it, he not only toiled laboriously with his pen, but voluntarily exiled 
himself from England when, to a man of his age and tastes, such a 
wrench must have been severe. 

For friendship he had a true genius. No trouble was too great 
to be taken for a friend, and this by a man who loved his ease to 
excess. To be by the side of Lord Sheffield, who had recently lost 
his wife, he hurried home to England from Lausanne at a time when 
the beginning of the Revolutionary War made his journey difficult, 
if not hazardous. He was a friend of children and a lover of dogs. 
His letters about little ‘ Datch’ Holroyd, a son of his friend who 
died in childhood, shows his tender nature. The dogs to which he 
attached himself were not the breeds that appeal to sportsmen ; but 
the following passage from a letter, written to thank his stepmother 
for the gift of a Pomeranian, shows that he loved canine society :— 


After drinking coffee in the Library, we went downstairs again, and as we 
entered the Parlour, our ears were saluted with a very harmonious barking, and 
our eyes gratified by the sight of one of the prettiest animals I ever saw. Her 
figure and coat are perfect, her manners genteel and lively, and her teeth (as a 
pair of ruffles have already experienced) most remarkably sharp. She is not the 
least fatigued with her voyage, and compleatly at home in Bentinck Street. I 
call her Bath. Gibbon would be ambiguous, and Dorothea ' disrespectful. 


In a note accepting an invitation to Twickenham, he calls the 
Thames an ‘amiable creature.’ It is pleasing to relate that on his 
way he was upset into the water, and received a ducking for the 
affectation. But an affected manner could not conceal his kindness 
of heart. For his housekeeper, Mrs. Ford, he was careful to provide 
a support in her old age; his butler, Caplen, though he could not 
speak a word of French, refused a proffered pension and insisted on 
following him to Lausanne. To young men and boys he took the 


! The Christian name of his stepmother, 
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pains, even when he was famous, to make himself agreeable. The 
recollections of the younger Colman may be quotedas a proof. ‘The 
great historian,’ says Colman, writing of a time when he was himself 
a boy, ‘was bright and playful, suiting his matter to the capacity of 
the boy: but it was done more sua (sic) ; still his mannerisms pre- 
vailed: still he tapped his snuff-box; still he smirked, and smiled, 
and rounded his periods with the same air of good-breeding, as if he 
was conversing with men.’ 

Above all, Gibbon was a straightforward, strictly honourable 
man. His relations and Lady Sheffield were always seeking him a 
wife, nor, as his letters show, was Gibbon averse to the idea of 
matrimony. But he made no secret of his opinions on questions of 
religion, and was careful that, if inquired into, they should be known. 
‘The Lady Mother,’ he writes, 


has given as proper an answer as can be expected. There is only one part of it 
which distresses me—Religion. Your evasion was veryzable ; but will not prudence 
as well as honour require us being more explicit in the suite? Ought I to give 
them room to think that I should patiently conform to family prayers and Bishop 
Hooper’s Sermons? I would not marry an Empress on those conditions. 

After all, what occasion is there to enquire into my profession of faith? It is 
surely much more to the purpose for them td ask, how I have already acted in life— 
whether as a good son, a good friend, whether I game, drink, kc. You know I 
never practised the one, and in spite of my old Dorsetshire character, I have left 
off the other. 


Gibbon had his faults; but, judged by the contents of these 
letters, and by the standard which he himself proposes, there can be 
but one answer to the questions he suggests, and that answer is 
emphatically in his favour. 


Row.anp E. PROTHERO. 





THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


THE FEDERATION MOVEMENT IN 
AUSTRALASIA 


THROUGHOUT the provinces of Australia, in the Garden Island, 
Tasmania, and in a lesser degree over the Britain of the South, New 
Zealand, the idea of a Federated Australasia finds general acceptance. 
Leaders of men, and they who follow not too blindly, concur in the 
view that this Federation of the seven constitutionally governed 
colonies in the Austral seas, together with Fiji, British New Guinea, 
and any other British territories in the South and West Pacific, must 
eventually be achieved ; and he who is an enthusiast in the cause, 
not yet daunted by delays and backslidings on the part of Federa- 
tionists, asks when, and under what conditions, and by whose agency 
this splendid dream will be realised. At the National Australasian 
Convention held in Sydney in 1891, the late Sir Henry Parkes, then 
Prime Minister of New South Wales, spoke confidently of Federation 
being accomplished in two years. But those two years came and 
went, and yet another two years, without any nearer approach to the 
‘one nation, one destiny’ that had been so confidently predicted by 
that statesman. And when in January 1895 the six Premiers of 
Australia and Tasmania met in conference in Hobart, to formulate 
some plan by which Federation could be urged forward, Sir Henry 
Parkes, then a private member of the New South Wales Assembly 
(and soon to become a private citizen, bereft of even his M.P.-ship), 
spoke in scornful terms of those statesmen who were seeking to 
achieve that which he had vainly dreamt of as the immediate result 
of his initiative. 

Who will be the instruments that shall lead the peoples to the 
destined goal? None of those, I venture to predict, who occupy the 
recognised position of leaders while the petty, personal jealousies and 
rivalries of fallen statesmen or discredited politicians intervene to 
frustrate action—not by these and not at all shall this great end be 
attained, until the peoples who should be led become the leaders, 
and the vow populi demands that the thing shall be done without 
further babble. And even if the popular guides could be brought to 
such a wholesome frame of mind as would induce them to welcome 
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any instrument efficient for their purpose, and hail the accomplish- 
ment of Federation while standing humbly aside, self-effaced in their 
disinterested loyalty—even then Federation, as I see it, must be the 
act of the people, only to be brought about when the people are 
educated to this lofty but quite practicable ideal. 

And when will the people recognise that herein their prosperity, 
their strength, and their security lie? When patriotic men shall 
teach to some purpose instead of leading in purblind fashion only to 
attain a present object, and when communities shall take a national 
instead of a parochial view of affairs, and recognise that no nation 
can be great wherein the individual interest is preferred to the 
general ; that no nation can be wealthy when the common fund is 
depleted to support exotic industries ; that no nation can be powerful 
where a scattered people, broken up into semi-hostile clans, have no 
united purpose of defence. 

It is sometimes said that the Australasian Colonies will only 
become one under the shadow of the sword. But what sort of 
Federation would that be which came of a sudden panic—the hap- 
hazard creation of a threatened invasion—even if the invader gave 
such notice of his coming as would admit of any manner of union ? 
Or what would be the prospect of an effective Federation after a 
foreign foe had raided and plundered and left an Australasia crippled 
as to population, wealth, and commerce, and thrown back in the path 
of progress by half a century? If Federation is to be of practical 
advantage for the next generation or two, it should be effected now 
in a time of peace, when statesmen and people can, an they will, 
give their minds to this great subject. 

Australasia (excluding British New Guinea and Fiji) is, except as 
to population, in advance of the Dominion of Canada; it has greater 
national resources; it has a larger volume of trade; and (leaving 
out of consideration the few thousands of aboriginals in Australia, 
and the Maoris, who number about 40,000) has a population homo- 
geneous as the Canadians are not even now. The Federation of the 
provinces of the Dominion was effected although Englishmen and 
Frenchmen had to unite in the common bund ; although the French 
language and French laws and customs remained, as indeed, to a 
great extent, they still endure. Federation is moving on in South 
Africa, where English and Dutch occupy towards each other much the 
same position as the English and French in Canada. But in Austral- 
asia, where only one tongue is known, whether it be spoken by men 
of British descent or by nationalised Germans.or Swedes or other 
Europeans, and but one code of laws or manners or customs prevails, 
Federation is made more difficult by its very simplicity; and men 
who should be brothers are kept asunder by border Custom-houses 
that are as inappropriate as would be the raising of an octroi barrier 
at the entrance to every Australasian city or town. 
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The idea of a Federated Australasia is no new thing in the 
Austral Colonies. It may be said to be coeval with the creation of 
responsible government, for when the colony of New South Wales 
had her constitution under consideration, one of her statesmen—NMr. 
E. Deas Thomson—urged the necessity of a central Parliament that 
should be empowered to deal exclusively with some eight subjects 
that he specified. Federation was advocated by another and a very 
distinguished statesman (Wentworth) of New South Wales, while yet 
that colony was in its infancy. In 1867 it was considered and 
strongly recommended by a Select Committee of the Victorian Legis- 
lative Assembly ; and in 1881 a conference was held in Sydney at 
which a Federal Council Bill, framed by Sir Henry Parkes, was 
adopted, but without any practical result, inasmuch as neither the 
Government of Sir Henry Parkes nor any other Government took 
any action whatever to give effect to it. ‘The creation of a Federal 
Council as the first tangible step towards a fuller Federation was the 
work of the convention that met in Sydney two years later. It 
should be added, as further proof of the early conception of the 
Federal idea, that the Constitution Bill passed by the British Parlia- 
ment in 1849 contained a provision whereby the colonies of Australia 
might enjoy a uniform tariff regulated by a central body. 

It may be of interest ifI briefly sketch the history of the Federa- 
tion movement from the time of the intercolonial convention held 
in Sydney in November and December 1883 to the present date. 
It should be interesting also, albeit the tale is one of sadness, if I 
note the changes that have been wrought by death and other causes 
in the personnel of the dramatis persone engaged in this chapter of 
Australasian history. 

Dealing with the members of the convention of 1883, we find 
that there were present the following representatives : 

For Fiji . . H. E. Sir William des Veeux, K.C.M.G. 

N.S. Wales The Hon. Alexander Stuart, M.P., Premier. 
sy ‘ J George Richard Dibbs, M.P., Colonial 
Secretary. 
* ° William Bede Dalley, Q.C., M.L.C., 
Attorney-General. 
» New Zealand Major Harry Albert Atkinson, M.P., 
Premier and Colonial Treasurer. 
ss é Fred. Whitaker, M.L.C., late Premier 
and Attorney-General. 
», Queensland ° Samuel Walker Griffith, Q.C., M.P., 
Premier and Colonial Secretary. 
‘i ° James Francis Garrick, Q.C., M.L.C., 
Postmaster-General. 
,, South Australia James Cox Bray, M.P.. Premier and 
Chief Secretary. 
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For South Australia . The Hon. J. W. Downer, Q.C., M.P., Attorney- 
General. 
Tasmania .. William Robert Giblin, M.P., Pre- 
mier and Attorney-General, 
Nicholas J. Brown, M.P., Minister 
of Lands and Works. 
James Service, M.P., Premier and 
Colonial Treasurer. 
Graham Berry, M.P., Chief Secre- 
tary. 
George Briscoe Kerferd, M.P., Attor- 
ney-General. 
Western Australia. _,, Malcolm Fraser, C.M.G., Colonial 
Secretary. 


Verily it may be said of these men tempora mutantur, nos e 
mutamur in ilis. Of the fifteen engaged on that occasion, exclu- 
ding Sir William des Vceux, who appeared in his capacity of Governor, 
and not as a colonial politician, six are dead; two have reached that 
haven of rest for weary and strife-worn Attorneys-General, the 
Bench ; two have been relegated to the diplomatic circle of Agents- 
General in Westminster ; one has been placed in the Speaker’s chair, 


and one pensioned off in a Government appointment. Of the re- 
maining three not one at the present time occupies a position, 
whether as Premier or Minister of the Crown, in the forefront of 
Australasian politics. 

But it has to be recorded that the. work of those men of a by- 
gone political generation was fruitful. That convention laid the 
foundation-stone of Federation by the adoption of a draft bill to 
constitute a Federal Council of Australasia, out of which it was then 
hoped by many (as it still is by a few) that a complete union of the 
several colonies might, with the growth of time and the expansion of 
the Council, come about. 

It would appear, however, that the members of that convention 
had not in all instances accurately reckoned with the popular will 
of the colonies they represented, or with the jealousies that might 
naturally be looked for from some leading politicians who, being out 
of office at the time, had no share in the deliberations and decisions 
of the convention. Sir Henry Parkes, then still a power in the 
land, and shortly to reappear on the scene as Premier of New South 
Wales, had no voice in that convention, and from that day to this 
New South Wales has stood aloof from the Federal Council. New 
Zealand also, where the Federal spirit is languid and for practical 
purposes non-existent, has adopted the same attitude ; and South Aus- 
tralia has only been of the Council during one of its six sessions between 
1886 and 1895. Delegates of Victoria, Queensland, and Tasmania have 
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been present at all six sittings, and Western Australia has been 
represented at five. 

It is obvious that no complete or even workable form of Federa- 
tion is to be expected through the medium of this Council while any 
of the larger self-governing colonies stand out of it ; and more parti- 
cularly is this the case while New South Wales is the recusant 
colony, for there can be for Queensland no Federation whatever unless 
New South Wales is included in it. This is a hard geographical fact 
of which Queensland statesmen make no secret, true though they be 
in their allegiance to the Federal Council. 

And the last session of the Federal Council, held.in January 1895 
under its new constitution, duly emphasised the inefficiency and in- 
completeness that cripple its usefulness and stay its progress. 
Hitherto the colonies represented in it (except Fiji with its one 
member) had sent two delegates each. In the last session the enlarged 
representation gave to each of the self-governing colonies five mem- 
bers ; but the twenty councillors who then met (representing Queens- 
land, Victoria, Western Australia, and Tasmania) found themselves 
powerless to enact any legislation of any kind, and had to be content 
with passing a resolution to which all the Victorian and some 
Tasmanian representatives objected, and from which there could by 
no possibility be any solid result. 

This motion was as follows : 

1. That in the opinion of this Council the bill intituled ‘The Constitution of 
the Commonwealth of Australia (1891)’ should be considered by the various 
Australasian Parliaments at as early a date as possible. 

2. That the Governments of the several colonies of Australia be urged to sub- 
mit the bill for the consideration of their respective Parliaments, and to take steps 
for the holding of a second convention to deal with any amendments which may 
be suggested. 


This motion was palpably a mere brutum fulmen at which those 
colonies not of the Federal Council might haply sneer, and by which 
no colony, whether of the Council or not, need be bound in any way. 
And even Queensland and Western Australia, whose representatives 
voted for this resolution, have not given effect to it in their Parlia- 
ments. 

As a body without an exchequer or any executive functions what- 
ever the Federal Council has only dimly adumbrated the ideal of 
Federal Government ; and although there has come to it expansion 
as regards the number of delegates, there has been no extension of 
its legislative powers, which remain to-day what they were at the outset. 

The following are the subjects in respect of which the Imperial 
Parliament has conferred legislative authority upon the Federal 
Council of Australasia : 


(a) The relations of Australasia with the islands of the Pacific. 
(b) Prevention of the influx of criminals. 
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(c) Fisheries in Australasian waters beyond territorial limits. 

(d) The service of civil process of the courts of any colony within 
her Majesty’s possession in Australasia out of the jurisdiction of the 
colony in which it is issued. 

(e) The enforcement of judgments of courts of law of any colony 
beyonds the limits of the colony. 

(f) The enforcement of criminal process beyond the limits of the 
colony in which it is issued, and the extradition of offenders (in- 
cluding deserters of wives and children, and deserters from the 
Imperial or colonial naval or military forces). 

(g) The custody of offenders on board ships belonging to her 
Majesty’s Colonial Governments beyond territorial limits. 

(hk) Any matter which at the request of the Legislatures of the 
colonies her Majesty by Order in Council shall think fit to refer to 
the Council. 

(4) Such of the following matters as may be referred to the 
Council by the Legislatures of any two or more colonies ; that is to 
say, general defences, quarantine, patents of invention and discovery, 
copyright, bills of exchange and promissory notes, uniformity of 
weights and measures, recognition in other colonies of any marriage 
or divorce duly solemnised or decreed in any colony, naturalisation 
of aliens, status of corporations and joint-stock companies in other 
colonies than that in which they have been constituted, and any 
other matter of general Australasian interest with respect to which 
the Legislatures of the several colonies can legislate within their 
own limits, and as to which it is deemed desirable that there should 
be a law of general application. Provided that in such cases the 
Act of the Council shall extend only to the colonies by whose 
Legislatures the matter shall have been referred to it, and such other 
colonies as may afterwards adopt the same. 


In addition to the subjects above mentioned the Council is 
authorised to legislate on any question relating to the colonies 
represented in the Council or to their relations with one another 
which the Governor of any two or more of the colonies shall upon 
an address of the Legislatures of such colonies refer to the considera- 
tion of the Council. 

After seven years’ experience of the Federal Council, the colonies 
unanimously, and without regard to the question of their having 
joined in it or not, resolved that some more complete union was 
immediately required, and at the Federation conference held in 
Melbourne in 1890, whereat all seven of the self-governing colonies 
were represented, the following resolutions were passed : 

1. That in the opinion of this conference the best interests and the present 
and future prosperity of the Australasian colonies will be promoted by an early 
union under the Crown; and, while fully recognising the valuable services of the 
members of the convention of 1883 in founding the Federal Council, it declares 
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its opinion that the seven years which have since elapsed have developed the 
national life of Australia in population, in wealth, in the discovery of resources, 
and in self-governing capacity to an extent which justifies the higher act, at all 
times contemplated, of the union of these colonies under one legislative and 
executive Government, on principles just to the several colonies. 

2. That to the union of the Australian colonies contemplated by the foregoing 
resolution, the remoter Australasian colonies shall be entitled to admission at such 
times and on such conditions as may be hereafter agreed upon. 

3. That the members of the conference should take such steps as may be 
necessary to induce the Legislatures of their respective colonies to appoint, during 
the present year, delegates to a national Australasian convention, empowered to 
consider and report upon an adequate scheme for a Federal Constitution. 

4. That the convention should consist of not more than seven members from 
each of the self-governing colonies, and not more than four members from each of 
the Crown colonies. 


It will be noted that New Zealand safeguarded herself as a ‘remoter 
Australasian colony under resolution 2, which provided for the union of 
Australian colonies only, and entitled the remoter Australasian colonies 
to subsequent admission upon terms to be mutually agreed upon. 

The representatives who attended the Federation conference 
were as follows : 


New South Wales. The'Hon. Sir Henry Parkes, M.L.A., 
G.C.M.G., Premier. 
William McMillan, M.L.A., Trea- 
surer. 
New Zealand Captain Wm. Russell Russell, 
M.H.R., Colonial Secretary. 
Sir John Hall, K.C.M.G., M.H.R. 
Queensland . Sir Samuel Walker Griffith, 
K.C.M.G., M.L.A. 
John M. Macrossan, M.L.A., Colo- 
nial Secretary. 
South Australia John Alex. Cockburn, M.D.,M.H.A., 
Premier. 
Thomas Playford, M.L.A. 
Tasmania . ; A. I. Clark, M.H.A., Attorney- 
General. 
B. 8. Bird, M.H.A., Treasurer. 
Victoria . Duncan Gillies, M.L.A., Treasurer. 
Alfred Deakin, M.L.A., Chief Secre- 
lary. 
Western Australia Sir James G. Lee Steere, Speaker, 
L.C, 


Of the above-named representatives only one (Sir Samuel 
Griffith) took part in the convention of 1883, and only five out of 
the thirteen are at this day in active political life. 
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The outcome of this conference and its natural sequel was the 
convention held in Sydney in March 1891, when each of the 
colonies of Australia and Tasmania were represented by seven 
delegates each, and New Zealand by three—i.e. forty-five in all, of 
whom some twenty have, in the short space of five years, been 
removed by death, retirement, or other causes from the political 
arena. These forty-five were as follows : 


New South Wales . - The Hon. Sir Henry Parkes. 
Wm. MeMillan. 
Joseph P. Abbott. 
George R. Dibbs. 
Wm. H. Suttor. 
Edmund Barton. 
Sir Patrick Jennings. 
James Munro. 
Duncan Gillies. 
Alfred Deakin. 
Henry J. Wrixon. 
Wm. C. Smith. 
Henry Cathbert. 
Nicholas Fitzgerald. 
Queensland . . Sir Samuel Griffith. 
Sir Thomas Mcllwraith. 
John M. Macrossan. 
Arthur Rutledge. 
Thomas Macdonald-Paterson. 
Andrew Jos. Thynne. 
John Donaldson. 
South Australia. Thos. Playford. 
Sir John Cox Bray. 
John A. Cockburn. 
Sir John Wm. Downer. 
Charles C. Kingston. 
John H. Gordon. 
; Richard C. Baker. 
Tasmania . : ' P. O. Fysh. 
: A. I. Clark. 
B. 8. Bird. 
William Moore. 
Adye Douglas. 
W. H. Burgess. 
: N. J. Brown. 
New Zealand . : ; ; Sir George Grey. 
Sir Harry A. Atkinson. 
Capt. W. Russell Russell. 
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Western Australia. The Hon. Sir James G. Lee Steere. 
Sir John Forrest. 
Wm. E. Marmion. 
John A. Wright. 
J. W. Hackett. 
Alex. Forrest. 
W. J. Loton. 


This convention sat from the 9th of March to the 9th of April. 
The report of the day-to-day proceedings, including the adopted 
draft bill of the Commonwealth of Australia, fill 188 pages of a very 
voluminous Blue-book ; and the reported debates occupy 455 other 
pages. The draft bill, even though it may not ultimately be 
adopted in every detail, will doubtless form more than a mere 
groundwork of the Constitution Bill that has to be framed by the 
next and, one may hope, final convention;.and.it stands as a 
monument to the drafting skill of Sir Samuel Griffith, C. C. Kingston, 
and A. I. Clark. The Hansard report of the speeches made should 
earn for him who wades through its 455 foolscap pages the recogni- 
tion due to indefatigable patience. 

It was, I believe, at this convention that Sir Henry Parkes made 
his most substantial contribution to the cause of Federation in the 
effective phrase, ‘ One nation,-one destiny.’ The debates teem with 
effective phrases and fine rhetorical touches that are ornamental if 
not eminently useful. They are distinguished also, and in a better 
sense, by much practical knowledge of the matter in hand. And, 
with one exception, they are characterised throughout by an admirable 
spirit of loyalty to the British throne and flag. As for the one dele- 
gate who thought it seemly to air his republican sentiments on that 
occasion, it is gratifying to read that he spoke of them at the time 
as of a bombshell hurled into the assembly of notables present, and 
that he has since seen fit to sink his republicanism by accepting 
knighthood (the K.C.M.G.) at the hands of the Sovereign whom 
in 1891 he would have repudiated. 

But the proceedings at this convention lacked in a considerable 
degree that reality which comes of a determination to master every 
obstacle, and the confidence that should, come to him who, as the 
chosen of the people, knows that he speaks for the people who have 
elected him to act in their behalf. They who will deal with the next 
draft of the Australasian Constitution Bill will be representatives of 
the people duly elected under the Assembly franchise. They who 
appeared at the Convention of 1891 were delegates only, and held no 
mandate from the people. 

Thus, in 1891, the delegates, making some, show of dealing with 
the ‘lions in the path,’ dealt timorously with those animals, and in 
some instances preferred to walk round them rather than to meet and 
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conquer them. This was especially noticeable in regard to matters 
of finance, the consolidation of the provincial debts into one Aus- 
tralasian stock, the protection of the smaller States through an equal 
representation of the States in the Senate, and other points. 


As to this, one of the ablest delegates at that convention writes 
as follows : 


The subject which the convention of 1891 failed to grapple with in as satis- 
factory a manner as could be wished was that of finance, and the cause of that 
failure was, apparently, a reluctance to make any proposal which would have the 
appearance of giving any one or more colonies an advantage over the others. 
The powers of the Senate in regard to money bills were also left in an unsatisfac- 
tory state, and a majority of the members of the convention seemed incapable of 
seeing any difference between the Senate of a Federation and the Second Chamber 
in a unitary State. But if the experience of other Federations is to be any guide 
or criterion for the relations of the two Houses of the Legislature in a federated 
Australia, there is no reasonable ground for anticipating any conflict upon money 
bills. Both branches of the Federal Legislature will find their ultimate root in 
popular election, and the Senate will not be the representative of property or 
wealth, as the Legislative Council is in the majority of the separate colonies. 


It cannot be said of both branches of the Legislature in New 
South Wales, New Zealand, Queensland, and Western Australia that 
they now have their root in popular election. The Legislative Coun- 
cils of those colonies are nominee Houses, repugnant to the ideal of 


the democratic form of government; and it was on this account, and 
because the Commonwealth Bill of 1891 provided for the election of 
senators by the Legislative Councils, that some of the delegates hesi- 
tated to give to a Senate so appointed the powers that it should have. 

For the Commonwealth Bill, as then adopted, while it gave to 
each State representation in the House of Representatives on a popu- 
lation basis (i.e. one member for every 30,000 of population or 
fraction thereof), made the representation in the Senate equal for all 
States (i.e. eight for each), regardless of the number of population ; 
and it is clearly to the interest of the smaller colonies that at the out- 
set, and until the federated provinces have become welded together 
as one homogeneous entity—‘one nation one destiny ’—the Senate 
should have such co-ordinate power with the House of Repre- 
sentatives, such full power as to amending as well as rejecting money 
bills, and, it may be, such power of initiating money bills, as will 
prevent the interests of the smaller colonies being prejudiced by the 
overwhelming power of the larger colonies in the House of Represen- 
tatives. Nor can I see why this is not practicable (as it is certainly 
equitable and expedient) if the members of the Senate are chosen as 
representatives of their several States by election, as in the case of 
members of the House of Representatives, so as to realise to the full 
the idea of two Houses rooted in the popular will. 

For myself, I have no fear that, even at the outset of Federal 
government, there will be occasion for any safeguards against unfair 
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treatment of the smaller provinces by the larger. There would be, I 
believe, on the part of the members of the House of Representatives 
generally a chivalrous feeling that would preclude the employment 
of a combination of representatives of the stronger States for any 
purpose calculated to injure States with smaller numerical strength in 
the House ; there would be in the hearts of the greater number an 
earnest desire to obliterate the artificial boundaries that on the 
continent of Australia have divided into separate States a people 
who are one in race, language, and interests, and one also with 
the peoples of Tasmania and New Zealand, though these latter 
are separated from the mainland of Australia by leagues of sea; and 
there would be, we may assume, from the beginning, and more 
particularly then, a feeling animating all that the first duty of the 
Federal Parliament, was to legislate in such wise for Australasia as 
a whole as would tend most certainly to cement the union of the 
colonies—large and small alike—that had entered the Federation. 
But the people have to say ‘Aye’ or ‘No’ whether they will enter 
this union ; and tothe people of the colonies with the smaller popula- 
tions one should be able to point out, as an argument in favour of 
their voting ‘ Aye,’ that their interests have been fully protected in 
the Senate. 

It will have to be considered at the next convention whether a 
Senate of smaller proportions and generally a less costly scheme of 
Federal government may not well be adopted. In 1891 Australasia 
had not yet drunk to the dregs, as now she has, the bitter cup of 
adversity. In 1891 the foremost plank in the political programme 
was not, as now it is in most of the Australasian colonies, that of 
retrenchment ; and in 1891 bloated establishments and high salaries 
were as generally approved as now they are things to be attacked by 
the pruning-knife of the unsparing economist. Autres temps, autres 
meurs. In 1897, when the convention may be expected to meet, less 
grandiose ideas as to expenditure will prevail, and the proposed 
Federal establishments may be of less magnificent proportions and 
cost, but not necessarily on that account any less effective in any 
particular. 

Eight members of the Senate were to represent each colony in 
the Federation according to the proposal of 1891. Supposing the 
four eastern colonies of Australia and Tasmania joined the union, there 
would be, at that rate, a Senate of forty members to a House of 
Representatives numbering, say, 120; Western Australia would be 
obliged to enter the Federation immediately, and there would then be 
48 members of the Senate to 124 of the House of Representatives ; a 
Senate of about half of that numerical strength, if armed with proper 
powers, should be sufficient for the work of that branch of the Legis- 
lature. 

This question of the personnel of the Federal Parliament presents 
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itself in another aspect when we ask ourselves where and how the 
160 or 172 thoroughly qualified members are to be found. It must 
be remembered that the Federal Parliament will deal only with 
certain questions, and the Federal Government administer only in 
certain matters—either those reserved to it or those not reserved to 
the provincial or States Parliaments or Governments (questions of 
defence, Customs, post and telegraphs being among those which 
have been deemed peculiarly matters of Federal concern), and that 
the Parliaments and Administrations of the States will absorb some 
considerable portion of the trained political talent for the conduct of 
local legislation and affairs. It has to be further borne in mind 
that the views expressed at the Convention of 1891 were unfavour- 
able to the idea of a State parliamentarian being eligible for election 
to the Federal Parliament, and that, according to this view (if it 
should be finally adopted), each colony would have to find an efficient 
and experienced body for the State Legislature, and another, not less 
efficient or experienced, for the Federal Legislature; and the 
question will occur to many, as it has occurred to me, how are these 
two efficient and experienced bodies to be provided? The difficulty 
does not arise from the dearth of capable men in the Australasian 
communities. There are hundreds of men fully qualified to take part 
in legislation, but’ those with leisure and inclination are few; and 
only exceptionally will capable men sacrifice private interest or enjoy- 
ment for political work, which enriches none, and exposes all to 
unsparing and often unmerited criticism. 

Let either New South Wales or Victoria be drawn upon for its 
contingent of forty-eight members of the Federal Parliament, and, 
if those forty-eight were the picked men of the Parliaments of those 
colonies, what would be the calibre of those to whom the very impor- 
tant State legislation would be left? But a stronger argument 
remains in support of the contention that members of the States 
Legislatures should be eligible for election to the Federal Parliament, 
and itisthis. The best men of the States Legislatures—those enjoy- 
ing the sweets of office as Ministers of the Crown, and those aspiring 
to seats on the States Treasury Bench with fair prospect of achieving 
their aspirations—would probably, in the majority of instances, 
prefer the greater certainty of the humbler position in the State 
Executive to the lesser, the very much lesser, certainty of any posi- 
tion at all in the Federal Administration. So it might well fall out 
that the States would send to the Federal Parliament not their best 
public men, but a body yet untried and unproved by the test of 
experience. 

I admit that it might in most cases be difficult for any one man 
to occupy at the same time a seat in both the Federal and State 
Cabinets, but beyond this I can see no difficulty that should pre- 
clude members of the States Legislatures becoming members of the 
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Federal Parliament or Executive, provided the Federal session were 
held, as it might very well be, at that season when the States 
Parliaments would ordinarily be out of session. 

But I have allowed myself to be led away from the history of the 
Federation movement, to which I will now return. And here, if 
space permitted, I could not do better than give a précis, which has 
been officially prepared, of the proceedings of the several Australasian 
colonies in this connection from the year 1891 (immediately after 
the meeting of the convention) to 1894 (just prior to the Premiers’ 
Hobart conference of January 1895). But that précis is too lengthy 
for the purposes of this article, and I must content myself with 
stating briefly that it shows how the mother colony dallied with the 
question, albeit Sir Henry Parkes, of ‘ one nation, one destiny’ fame, 
when Premier in 1891, had made the Federal union of the colonies 
a question second only to electoral reform in New South Wales, 
and promptly gave notice of a motion that would have advanced that 
question if, after being made an order of the day for the 22nd of July, 
it had not remained intact on the notice paper in all its virgin 
innocence until the 3rd of November, when the mover was out of office. 
It also shows how little practical advance was made in the Federation 
movement elsewhere, and it is principally remarkable because it fore- 
shadows the course which has now been adopted—viz. the remission 
of the framing of the Constitution Bill to a convention elected by the 
people—one man, one vote—and its subsequent submission to the will 
of the people when finally adopted by the convention. The Common- 
wealth Bill was not introduced at all in the Legislatures of New 
South Wales, Queensland, Western Australia, and New Zealand. It 
was not passed by any colony. In Victoria the bill went through 
the Assembly, and was returned by the Legislative Council passed with 
amendments that never came on for consideration. In Tasmania it 
went through the Assembly, and was dropped at the second reading 
stage in the Legislative Council. In South Australia it was intro- 
duced in the Assembly, and dropped there. 

Early in 1895 the Premier of New South Wales (the Hon. 
G. H. Reid) initiated a movement for the restoration of Federation 
to the list of living questions which may be fairly credited with 
having fanned the dead ashes of Federation into new life. At Mr. 
Reid’s suggestion, a conference of Premiers was held in Hobart in 
January of that year, at which all the colonies of Australia, together 
with Tasmania, were represented as follows : 

New South Wales . The Hon. G. H. Reid 
Queensland . é ‘ H. M. Nelson 

South Australia . ‘ C. C. Kingston 
Tasmania . ‘ ‘ Sir Edward Braddon 
Victoria . . George Turner 
Western Australia. Sir John Forrest 
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And it may be remarked that of these six Premiers only two 
(Mr. C. C. Kingston and Sir John Forrest) had taken part in any 
previous Federation conference. 

The six Premiers met on four occasions, between the 29th of 
January and the 6th of February 1895. The minutes of their 
proceedings occupy less than two and a half pages of foolscap, and 
the draft bill ‘to enable each colony to take part in the framing, 
acceptance, and enactment of a Federal Constitution for Australasia’ 
(the short title of which is ‘The Australasian Federation Enabling 
Act’) which the conference adopted—comprising forty-four sections 
and a schedule—is disposed of in some five pages. Messrs. Kingston 
and Turner were the Parliamentary draftsmen to whom the pre- 
paration of the draft bill was entrusted, with a confidence in their 
skill that was not abused. 

Proceedings were by resolution in the first place, and the 
resolutions considered were as follows : 


1. That this conference regards Federation as the great and pressing question 
of Australasian politics. 

2. That a convention, consisting of ten representatives of each colony, directly 
chosen by the electors, be charged with the duty of framing a Federal Constitu- 
tion, 

3. That the constitution so framed be submitted to the electors for acceptance 
or rejection by a direct vote. 

4. That such constitution, if accepted by the electors of three or more colonies, 
be transmitted to the Queen by an address from the Parliaments of those colonies 
praying for the necessary legislative enactment. 

5. That a bill be submitted to the Parliament of each colony for the purpose 
of giving effect to the foregoing resolutions. 

6. That Messrs. Turner and Kingston be requested to prepare a draft bill for 
the consideration of the conference. 


Upon all these resolutions four of the six Premiers were in 
absolute accord; Mr. Nelson dissented as to No. 4. Sir John 
Forrest adopted a non possumus attitude throughout, giving his 
vote only for the abstract resolution No. 1‘ and the non-committal 
resolution No. 6, but dissenting from Nos. 2 to 5. How Sir John 
Forrest came to recognise that Federation was the great and pressing 
question of Australasian politics, and yet felt himself constrained to 
stand aloof from a reasonable plan for dealing with it, is not readily 
to be understood. 

The members of the conference considered the draft bill on the 4th 
and 6th of February, Sir John Forrest being absent on both occasions, 
and the draft was, with certain amendments, adopted on the latter date 
by all present. On the latter day, at the closing sitting of the confer- 
ence Mr. Reid intimated that ‘as soon as practicable after the reas- 
sembling of the New South Wales Parliament his Government would 
introduce a measure providing for the chief objects of the bill as defined 
in the draft.’ Messrs. Turner, Nelson, Kingston, and Sir Edward Brad- 
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don intimated that, as ‘soon as New South Wales had passed the bill, 
their Governments would introduce measures providing for the same 
objects, Mr. Nelson reserving the right to dispense with the direct 
reference to the electors required by the second object of the bill.’ 

And so, without phrases or speeches levelled at the constituencies 
over the heads of the Premiers met in conclave, but in a conversational 
and practical way, not hampered by Parliamentary procedure and 
obstructive red-tapeism, the Federation Enabling Bill, which gives to 
the people the right, and throws upon them the responsibility, of 
determining their destiny—which makes Federation a living question 
that shall be settled for weal or woe, one way or the other, within a 
year or two—was adopted by the five present without even an apology 
for a Hansard report of their deliberations. 

And within the year all the subscribing colonies except Queens- 
land had passed this bill, practically in identical form, through the 
local Legislatures, by overwhelming majorities or without a division. 
The Queensland Government hesitated to deal with this measure in 
the last Parliament ; but at a second Conference of Premiers, held in 
Sydney in March 1896, the Minister who represented the Premier of 
Queensland gave an assurance that the Federation Enabling Bill would 
be one of the first measures dealt with by the Government on the 
assembling of the new Parliament. And there is no doubt that 
Mr. Chamberlain’s very wise decision that the question of dividing 
Queensland into two or more provinces must follow and not precede 
Australasian Federation will stimulate the action of Queensland 
in respect of the Federation Enabling Bill. So it may befall that 
before the close of this year the colonies that have passed this measure 
will have commenced proceedings for the election of representatives 
to the congress.' 

Briefly stated, the more important provisions of the Federation 
Enabling Bill are as follows: Each colony shall elect ten representa- 
tives, such election to be on the Assembly franchise and for the 
colony as one constituency. No person to vote more than once at 
the same election. When such elections shall have been held in 
three or more colonies, a meeting of the convention shall be convened 
for a time and place agreed to by the Governors of such colonies. 
The convention, having framed and approved the constitution, shall 
adjourn for a period of not less than sixty or more than 120 days. 
On the reassembling of the convention, the constitution shall be 
considered with any amendments that may be proposed, and finally 
adopted. So soon as practicable after the close of the proceedings 
of the convention, the question of the acceptance or rejection of the 
constitution shall be submitted to the vote ‘Yes’ or ‘No’ of the 


1 A press telegram from Queensland, dated the 16th of June, states that the 
Governor’s speech opening Parliament announces a measure to enable Queensland 
to take part in the convention for framing a Federal Constitution. 
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Assembly electors in each colony. When the electors of three colonies 
have accepted the Constitution, both Houses of Parliament may 
adopt addresses to the Queen praying that the same may be passed 
into law by the Imperial Parliament ; and these addresses being 
agreed to, the same shall be transmitted to the Queen with a certified 
copy of the constitution. The Bill gives no power to the Colonial 
Parliaments to amend the Constitution; they may suggest amend- 
ments for the consideration of the congress when it shall assemble 
finally ; so may the press direct attention to possible amendments ; 
but the bill to be submitted to the people shall be one and the same 
for every colony. 

Such is the measure which may be expected to settle for these 
colonies at an early date whether they shall enjoy a common nationhood 
or remain isolated provinces. Already public interest has been aroused 
on this vital question, already candidates for the honourable and 
responsible position of representatives at the congress are in the field, 
and before the year 1896 runs out the meeting of the convention 
may have taken place or be immediately impending. 

Meanwhile, those who are earnest in the cause, and who have 
studied Federation, have imposed upon them the obligation of in- 
structing the people who are to be the ultimate arbiters in this great 
issue. The men engaged in industries heretofore fostered as exotics 
by the artificial means of heavy inter-colonial tariffs will need to be 
taught something of the advantages that come with free trade; and 
by this teaching may be surmounted the greatest obstacle that pre- 
sents itself to such a complete union as will abolish those inter-pro- 
vincial Custom-houses that now hamper trade and divert industrial 
effort and capital into unnatural channels. The advantages of that 
union in improved credit, consolidated strength, and enlargement of 
Australasia’s power in the comity of nations will doubtless be taught. 
And to a people of such a high average of intelligence as that which 
distinguishes the inhabitants of these colonies the lesson may come 
home that the individual interest is subordinate to the general inter- 
est, and cannot but be shaped by it for good or evil as it (the general 
interest) prospers or declines, 

To the smaller colonies, such as Tasmania, it should be obvious 
that they cannot stand out of a Federation into which the larger 
colonies have entered. Newfoundland is an object-lesson in point. 
Those smaller colonies are, therefore, well advised that they should 
take their part in the convention and help to mould the constitution 
under which, sooner or later, they must come to exist. And it has 
been already pointed out that this constitution should be considered 
in atime of peace when hostility, or threatening of hostility, from 
without interferes in no way with the deliberations of those who 
frame it. Mr. Deakin, at the Melbourne Conference of 1890, spoke 
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very eloquently upon this head. Others have so spoken from time 
to time; and always the argument has been with these that it is 
urgently required of us to settle this great question when it may be 
viewed and debated in all its aspects calmly, and not delay a settle- 
ment until a foreign enemy shall force us to join in an ill-con- 
sidered union. 

But delay may be regarded as dangerous for a reason which has 
nothing to do with invasion or menace by a foreign foe. It is possible 
—though I trust not probable—that, with the passing of years, 
colonies that now experience only insignificant feelings of mutual 
jealousy may become more and more estranged, may develop racial 
and hostile instincts fatal to the beautiful idea of ‘one nation, one 
destiny,’ with the result that, in addition to Custom-houses along 
the border of a province, there may be outposts of armed men ready 
at the word of command to fly at the throats of their brothers on the 
other side of the boundary. Absit omen! May it come about 
within the next two years, as seems at this moment possible, that 
Victorians, New South Welshmen, South Australians, and Queens- 
landers shall be distinguished as such no longer, but be all of them 
Australasians, under one flag and one central Government ! 

One lesson there is that happily the people do not need to have 
imparted to them—-that is, loyalty to the mother country. A 
candidate for the position of representative of Victoria ventured to 


talk to his audience about a possible separation from England, and 
at the next meeting of the Australian Natives’ Association it was 
clearly indicated to that candidate that his expressed views about 
separation met with their cordial disapproval. The Federation 
Enabling Bill itself discountenances this idea, for it provides for the 
enactment of the new constitution by the Imperial Parliament with 
the assent of the Crown. 


E. N. C. Brappon. 
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